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PROCEEDINGS 


of the 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Raffles Museum, Singapore, at 4.45 p.m. on 25th February, 1937. 

Mr. R. E. Holttum (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

1. The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

2. The Annual Report and Balance Sheet as submitted by 
the Council were adopted. 

3. The Officers and Council for 1937 were elected. 


F. N. CHASEN, 

Hon, Secretary. 


Annual Report 

OF THE 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1936. 


/lembership. The membership roll of the Society at the end of 
the year included 613 names compared with 597 
at the end of 1935, The roll consisted of 18 Honorary Members, 
4 Corresponding Members and 59 1 Ordinary Members. Two 
Honorary Members and two other Members were lost through death 
and twenty- two Ordinary Members from resignation. The Council 
regrets to record the death of the well-known American traveller 
and naturalist, Dr. W. L. Abbott who was elected an Honorary 
Member in 1923 and the eminent Dutch scholar, Prof. Dr. Snouck- 
Hurgronje whose election dates from 1921. The following 42 new 
members were elected during the year: — 


Abdullah bin Muhammad Ali 
Abdullah bin Ibrahim 
Addison, Y. S. 

Aikin, The Rev. J. Hamilton 
Anderson, W. G. 

Bailey, L. C. 

Barron, G. D, 

Bingham, R. P. 

Braga, A. J. 

Braine, Dr. G. I. H. 

Chew Tian Seng 
Clark-Walker, A. McG. 
Coldham, J. C. 

Cole, W. 

Cooper, E. C. 

Douglas, F. W. 

Evans, Dr. L. W. 

Gibson, L. B. 

Harpur, W. A. 

Headly, D. 

Hughes-Hallett, H. 

Jackson, W. B. 

Tohnson, H. C. 


Librarian, The, The University, 
Triplicane, Madras, India, 

Lim, C. O. 

Lyle, C. W. 

Machado, G. A. 

Macpherson, J. S. 

Mahmud bin Tengku Haji Yusuf, 
Tengku 

McElwaine, The Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice Mr. P. A. 

McPherson, Dr. D. R. 

Meikle, R. H. 

Middlebrook, S. M. 

Mohamed Jaffar bin Mantu 
Ross, A. N. 

Rouse, J. 

Sanderson, J. 

Smith, G. A. 

Smith, A. St. Alban 
Thornett, B. R. 

Wright, Miss Esther Fowler 
Wynne, A. J. 


'^"Annual Meeting., The Annual General Meeting was 

■ ' ; held in the Raffles Museum on 27 th 

February. Its phc^eejdin^ were purely of a formal character. 
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ine journal tor the year consisted of three parts, 
including 800 pages, 37 plates and a number of maps 
c arts and line blocks. This is an exceptionally heavy publication 
programme for any one year* 

ir « devoted to a translation by Mr. MacHacobian 

if’" Portuguese in 

1640-1641 being extracts from the archives of the Dutch East 
India^ pmpany by P. A. Loupe originally published in the 
Bengten van het Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht ” 1859 
The second part was Mr. W. Linehan’s “A History of Pahang’’ 
and the third part was a large miscellaneous number composed of 
wenty-seven articles by nineteen authors on such varied subjects 

as IS oix ingmstics, ethnography, archaeology, numismatics, folk- 
lore and botany. ’ 

Finance. Thanks to the continued generosity of the four Malayan 

the SonVtv f contributed to the support of 

biitinn f A u additional annual contri- 

Hur^ Government of Kedah has now 

siSl" the Society remains 


The expenses for the publication of Vol 
in 1935 were met from funds in 1936, but £ 
not be published until early in 1937 print] 
for only the usual three journals. 

I he subscriptions during the year amot 
highest sum recorded since 1930. 

A sum of $2,000 was invested in 3% 
balance of $800 is to be oaid in 10.^? 7 


F. N. CHASEN, 

Hon. Secretary. 
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The Malayan Branch 


Royal Asiatic Society 


I. Name and Objects, 
of the Roy'alTStk 

2. The objects of the Society shall be 

Tj -Jl) increase and diffusion of knowledge concern, ntr 

British Malaya and the neighbouring countries 

(b) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 


■Ordinary, Correspond 


and <fecr,nd«,i K Ordinary membership shall be proposed 

and seconded by members and elected byamajorityof the Council 

members shall pay an annual subscriotion nf 
$6 fayahle in advance on the first of January in each year. ^ ^ 

No member shall receive a Cvt^,y of d 
lications of the Society until his subscript 
has been paid. ^ 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to co, 

S’So”?rTl n'n may compoi 
ing 150 , or $100 less the amount already paid by them 

members m annual subscriptions, whichever of thes 

s the greater. Societies and Institutions are eligible 1 


copy of the Journal or other 
^ don for the current 


IX 


Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid^ and in default of pay- 
ment within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership*. 

7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil, in recognition of servics rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription ; they shall 
enjoy the privileges of members (except a vote at meetings and 
eligibility for office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall be 
A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (hi) 
the Unfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Councillors. An Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

{a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

[b) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 


*Bye-Law 1922. '"Under Riile 6 Members who have failed to pay their 
subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership until their 
subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during that period of 
suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so suspended. 
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(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Joiirual. 

{e) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts for 
the Library. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on belialf of tiie Society. 

(e) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(b) to make and enforce by-laws a.nd regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council .shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings, 

12. One week's notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such report and account shall be circulated to members witii 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretaiy of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman but shall not be aliowed to address the 
meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VL Publications. 

18 . The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council In the first number of each volume 
shall be published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules. 
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19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Jour- 
nal, which shall be sent free by post. _ Copies may be presented by 
the' Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 


20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 


VII. Amendments of Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 

General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 


Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Grosvenor Street, London, ., where it has a 
large library and collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2 Bv Rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
Sdent within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend 

meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invffes Mem- 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the mee - 
ings iTiay be sent to them. 

3 UnderRule84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 

co„trib„tionTt„ its JoW horn 

and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of origin 
articles short notes, etc. , on matters connected with the languages, 
archeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4 Bv virtue of the aforementioned Rule 105 all Members 

of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Soaety 
without the formality of nomination. J nien- 

ing to the Secretary, stating their Hon S by 

tioning the Branch Society to which they belong^ Electicn j 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5 The subscription for N on-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/.' per aAum ‘They receive the quarterly Jourual post free. 

Society’s house, 1 Park Street^- Calcutta. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS FOR 1937. 

(As on 1st January, 1937). 

*Life Members. 

Year of . 

Election. Patron. 

193.*). Thomas, H.E. Sir Thomas Slienton W., G.C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Honorary Members, 

Blagden, Dr. C. O., 40, Wychwood Avenue, Whit- 
church Lane, Edgware (Middlese-v). 

Bosch, Dr. F. D. K., c/o Kern Institute, Leyden, 
Holland. 

Brand.stetter, Prof. Dr. R.. Luzern, Switzerland. 
Callenfels, Dr. P. V. van Stein, O.B.E. 

Clifford, Sir Hugh, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 53, Evelyn 
Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 

Coedes. Prof. Dr. George, Directeur de TEcole 
Francaise d’Extreme Orient, Hanoi, Indo- 
China. 

Crosby, Sir Josiah, K.B.E., c/o H. B. M. Ministry, 
Bangkok, Siam. 

Ferrand, Ancien-Ministre G., Rue Racine, Paris, 
France. 

Galloway, Sir D. J., Johore Bahru, Johore. (Vice- 
Pres., 1906-7; Pres., 1908-13). 

Hanitsch, Dr. R., M.A., 99, Woodstock Road, 
England. (Council, 1897-1919 ; Hon. 
Tr., 1898-1906, 1910-11, 1914-19; Hon. Sec., 
1912-13). 

Johore, H. H. The Sultan of, D.K., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
Johore. 

Kloss, C. Boden, c/o Royal Societies Club, St. James 
Street, London, S.W. 1. (Coun., 1904-8, 1923, 
1927-8; Vice-Pres., 1920-1, 1927; Hon. Sec., 
1923-6; Pres., 1930). 

Erom, Dr. N. J., 18, Witte Singel, Leiden, Holland. 
Maxwell, Sir W. G. K.B.E., C.M.G., Sunning Wood, 
Boars Hill, Oxford, England. (Coun., 1905, 
1915; Vice-Pres., 1911-12, 1916, 1918, 1920; 
1919, 1922-3, 1925-6). 

Perak, H.H. The Sultan of, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
Istana Negara, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. 

Ridley, H. N., C.M.G., F.R.S., 7, Cumberland Road, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Coun., 
1890-4, 1896-1911 ; Hon. Sec., 1890-3, 1896- 
1911), 

Sarawak, H* H. The Rajah of, G,C,M*G., Kuching', 
Sarawak. 

SheUabear,. Rev. Dr. W. Q., 186, Girard Avenue, 

(Coun., 1896-1901, 

1904; Vice-Pres., 1913; Pres., 1914-18). 


1890, 1918. 
1935. 

1921. 
1935. 
1930. 

1935. 

1930. 
1935. 
1903. 1917. 
1895, 1920. 

1922. 
1900, 1932. 


1935. 
1903, 1927. 


1921. 
1890, 1912. 

1916. 
1894, 1921. 
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1921. Van Ronkel, Dr. P. H., Zoeterwoudsche Singel 44, 
Leiden, Holland. 

1904 1935. Winstedt, Sir Richard, K.B.E., C.M.G., D. LitL, , 

Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. (Vice-Pres., 

t T ACIO K 1 QOft ■ T^rAG I . 
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i^bdul Aziz, Hon. Engku, D.K., C.M.G., Johore Bahru, 
Tohore. (Vice-Pres., 1933-7). 

\bdul Aziz bin Khamis, Kuala Pilah, Negn Sembilan. 

^hdvi\ Hadi bin HaiiHassan, 572A,Tranquerah, Malacca. 

Abdul Hamid bin Engku Abdul Ma]id, Hon Engku, 
c/o The State Secretariat, Johore 
Abdul Malek bin Mohamed Yusuf, District Office, 
Batang Padang, Perak. 

Abdul Rahman bin Mat, Ag. Asst. 

Lenggong, Upper Perak. 

Abdul Rahman bin Yassin, Dato, 3, J 

Bahru Johore. ^ j. k 4 . 

Abdullah bin Ibrahim, Deputy Asst 
Bentong, Pahang. 

Abdullah bin Muhammad All, Suita 
AbMlS'biXoKli^^rLmroffice, Kuala Kaupar 

■ JP0 

Abdullah bin Yahya, Hon. Capt. 

P I S R., Bukit Timbalan, Johore 
Adams, Sir A., K-B-E., Rockleigh^^^^^^^ 

Fn^land (Vice-Pres., 1910, 1917-19) . 

A^ms, T. S., C.M.G., Chief Commissioner, Nigeria. 
Addison, j. S., Kuala Krai, Kelantan. 

AdSer^on ForSry!the Malay States, Kepong, Selangor. 

Ass? Commissioner of Police, 

Ahm"ad;bif Sheikh Mastapha, Sheikh, Seremban, Negri 
Ahmad biaOsaian, District Office, Port Dicksotr, Negri 


District Officer, 


Sheikh, 


Dorest 


XIV 



. Akademija Nauk. U.S.S.R., Bibliotcka Akademii Nat 
Birgewaja Linija, 1. Leningrad, H.S.S.R. 

. Allen, B. W., Police Depot, Singapore. 

- Amstutz, Tbe Rev. H. B., <KS, fanning Rise, Singape, 

• W. Graeme, lanjong Batn ILstale, "Mam 

Ural, Kelantan. 

. Anuainalai Univensity Library, Annamalainagar, fliidar 
oaram, S. India. ^ 

Archer, The Rev. Raymond L., ,Ph.D. , Methodist Missio 
Singapore. 

■Viill, Lh. Iv. M., 47, Leith Street, Penang. 

Avre^'f ^ t Singapore. 

^ Johore™ ^^amid, Govt. English School, Mua; 

^ Ltd ^^'SingaJ^re' Trading Co 

^Englatd^'' " Leamington Spa 

ISev Legation, Bangkok. Siam. 

Lumpur. 

^‘fCounln S' V-' Adviser, Kelantan 

(Council, 1928, Vice-Pres., 1931). 

BakeJ’ ■v“r ^ Agriculture, Kuala Lumpur. 

Raker, V. B. C., c/o Pahang Consolidated Co. Ltd 
Sungai Lembing, Pahang. ’ 

BankJ’ T' E^' a" Kelantan. 

Ranks, J. E., Ambridge, Penn., U.S A 

Barbour, Dr T., Museum of Comparative Zoology 
Ba^ret^F ^“versity, Cambridge, MaC., U.S.A. 

SrrS ’r 'i?' ?■’ ®oard, Larut, Perak. 

M ■; S’'P®’;“te“dent of Surveys, Malacca. 

Engllnd.^ ^ Droitwich, 

Bkkndi "t ’w Birmingham. 

^ EngfancL^' Exmouth, Devon, 






‘1923 Black, J. G. , c/o Malayan Establishment Office, Singapore. 
1884. Bland, R. N., C.M.G., 25, Earl’s Court Square, London, 
S.W.5. (Counc., 1898-1900; Vice-Pres., 1907-9). 

1921 Blasdell, Rev. R. A., Methodist Mission, Malacca. 

1925. Blythe, W. L., President, Municipal Commissioners, 

;/'■ Penang. : '■ 

1935. Boey Kong Yan, Chinese Secretariat, Singapore. 

1933. Booth, I. C., c/o Surveyor GeneraFs Office, Kuala Lumpur. 
*^1926. Boswell, A. B. S., Forest Dept., Taiping, Perak, 

* 191 9. Bourne, F, G., Little Dawbourne, St. Michaels, Tenterden, 
Kent, England. _ 

1921, Boyd, R., Director of Co-operation, F.M.S. and b.b., 
Kuala Lumpur. ^ 

1928. Boyd, T. Stirling, Chief Justice of Sarawak, Kuchmg, 
Sarawak. 

*1919 Boyd, W. R., District Office, Kinta, Perak 
1913. Braddell, The Hon. Dato R. St. J., c/o Braddell Brothers. 

Singapore. (Coun. 1936-7). 

1936 Braga, A. J.. 8, Broadrick Road, Singapore. 

1936. Braine, Dr. G. I. H., Kuala Trengganu, Trengganu. 

1935. Brooke, \.^W.?.^^District Office, Kuala Pilah, Negri 

Sembilan. , rr i t 

1915 Brown, The Hon. Mr. C. C., The Residency, Kuala Lipis, 
Pahang. (Vice-Pres., 1925, 1932-6). 

1933. Browne, P". G., Forest Research Institute, Kepong, 

*1913. Bryan, 5^. M., Borneo Co., Ltd., 28, Fenchurch Street, 

London. „. .r, T c„ 

1887. Bryant, A. T., 101, Seymore Place, Br:^nston Sq. 

London, W.l. (Council, 1907-10 ; Vice-Pies., 19K, 
1914-16). 

1932 Brvson H, P«j Alor Star, Kedah. 

1926; iuLle,’ Miss D. M.. Raffles Girl’s School Singapore. 
*1926 Burton, W., 1 . Court Lane Gardens, Dulwich, England. 

1934. Busfield, H. H., 4, Laidlaw Building, Singapore. 

*1921. Butterfield, H. M., Kedah Peak, Excelsior Road, Park 

stone, Dorset, England. r "MS’ r rPF 

*1913. Caldecott, H.E. Sir Andrew, Kt Bach., GM^G., C^_E. 
The Government House, Colombo, Ceylon. ( 
Pres., 1931-2, 1934-5). 

1932. Calder, J., Negri Sembilan. Wp-irt 

1926. . Cardon, The Rev. Fr. R., Church of the Sacred Heart, 
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MALAY FAMILY LAW. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Notimiqtte ftirens quid femina possit. 

Aeneid V&. 

A-/,ASmce the marriage relation is the most intimate of all human 
confidences it is only natural that the destruction of that confid- 
ence should give rise to the bitterest of quarrels. Except in 
a few extreme cases, however, even the unhappiest of spouses 
instinctively revolt against an open discussion of the breach of the 
matrimonial relation itself ; the dispute tends to become focussed 
on the problem of dividing the property of the married pair and 
so, when a Malay wife has been ousted from the land which she 
has helped to cultivate, no small difficulty awaits the Magistrate. 
Fundamentally the problem is a sociological one but its real nature 
has been obscured by the legal guise in which it presents itself 
and English lawyers are so hedged about by the thorny intricacies 
of their own procedure that a comprehensive view of the matter 
has never been obtainable. 

Malays marry early and the young couple commonly start 
life with few possessions. By the sweat of their brows they clear 
a patch of jungle to grow their own rice or make their little 
plantation of rubber or coconuts and meanwhile they bring up their 
children. Unfortunately the climatic conditions which favour 
early marriage and frequent childbirth also encourage lalang 
and other enemies of the peasant proprietor. All these things 
bear hardly on the woman and in the unequal struggle she ages 
more rapidly than the man. Her physical charms are soon lost 
and sometimes she becomes ill-tempered and shrewish of tongue. 
Finally she may be supplanted by a much younger woman and 
then she must either submit to her husband taking a second wife 
in her life-time or else she must nag him into divorcing her. 
But what prospect has she of finding another mate and how is she 
to obtain her daily rice ? A bitter quarrel ensues. Her own 
children, especially the grown-up daughters, usually take her side. 
Friends and neighbours are called in to mediate. The village 
chiefs and the kathi are consulted. They listen patiently to an 
oft-told tale and wisely they recommend pakat. In many cases 
they succeed in arranging a settlement — the property is divided 
somehow — and with a sigh of relief the penghulu says : — '' Suiah 
selesai, Tuan'"'^ when the District Officer arrives in the village on 
his periodical visit. But sometimes even the patience of the 
kaihi is exhausted yet the obstinacy of the parties is still uncon- 
quered, In such cases the Court must apportion the property ; 
by what law is it to be guided ? 

* They have settled the matter out of Court Sir, / ^ , 


2 ; 

;: THE COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE LAW.' ' 

The elaborate statutes of the States contain 

rules of procedure which apply equally t(i all races aiul <dasses 
but they are silent as to the’ substantive ri^qlits of the parties 
because m such niatters as di\wce and intest:^ '‘ the law follows 
the person 'h 'rims, if a Frenchman and a Hindu both died 
leaving property in Selangor their representatives woukl hie 
exactly similar petitions in the same Court and in order to dvivr- 
mine the shares of the respective widows the Court would ascertain 
the appropriate rules of French and Hindu law and disiributt^ the 
property accordingly. This, however, is subject to the important 
qualification that in relation to land the ai)plica.tum of the ]ier- 
sonal law may be modified by the law of the place where the land is 
situated. 


The first step therefore is to ascertain what is the personal law 
of the local Malays. They are, of course without exception 
Muhammadans by religion but it is well known that they do not 
follow the whole of the Muhammadan law as expounded l)y the 
Arabian jurists and that the Courts are to apply a composite law 
in which part of the Muhammadan law is mingled with ancient 
Malay custom. This principle is expressly recognised in the 



Treaty of Pangkor, which provides that the j)rotecting Power is 
not to interfere with “Malay Religion andCustom", and in many 
other engagements.* 

The general principles are clear but their practical applica- 
tion is difticuit. The personal law is itself compounded of two 
elements, one of which is wholly unwritten and it applies only in 
so far as it is not inconsistent with the statute law. It may be 
convenient to examine these three elements in turn. In the first 
place what exactly is meant by “ Malay Custom 


MALAY CUSTOM 


The ultimate root of the matter is, perhaps, only to be found 
in the pre-history of the race. 

Among nomadic tribes there are no rules of distribution 
affecting land because in that phase land is not subjected to 
private ownership but as soon as any community learns to renew 
the fertility of the soil, by rotation of crops or by irrigation or 
manuring, these rudiments of agriculture lead directly to settlement 
and civilisation may then be said to have begun’ In primitive 
communities recognition of the right of occupation and enjoyment 


'See Maxwell and Gibson^, Treaties and Engagements ", pp. 29 69, 86, 
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commonly precedes the notion of ownership of land but this right 
' is qiiickly recognised as a transmissible one and rules of inheritance 
begin to develop. 

These siiccessive phases are still to be observed in the Malay 
Peninsula at the present time. The most primitive of the abori- 
gines subsist mainly on the fruits of the chase. A group of Sakai 
will plant a little dry or tapioca in a small clearing and 
probably the yield is regarded as family property but after 
one, or at the most two, crops the clearing is abandoned. It will 
not be worth cultivating again until the slow processes of the 
jungle have renewed its fertility and it must then be cleared again. 
Consequently there is no property in the land itself. 

In Trengganu, however, there are many patches of land 
where Malays have taken one or two crops of hill padi and after- 
wards planted rubber which they leave to grow up amongst the 
hhikar. They make no pretence either of occupation or cultiva- 
tion because necessity compels them to reside in their kampongs 
by the river or near the coast while they obtain their livelihood 
from fishing and coconuts but they intend to return and in fact 
do return after eight or ten years to tap the rubber trees, some 
of which always survive. The land therefore, though unoccupied, 
is not abandoned. It is regarded as having been reduced into 
property by right of clearing followed by notional occupation 
and serious disputes arise if during the long interval adverse 
occupation is attempted. This is the transitional phase existing 
side by side with the settled kampongs, planted with fruit and 
coconuts, where the land is marked with recognisable boundaries 
and is indisputably private property. Similar conditions prevailed 
in Sumatra centuries ago and in some districts still obtain. 

Even primitive peoples develop some form of tribal organisa- 
tion and, as Wiiken shows, the Sumatran Malays furnish examples 
of several distinct types — patriarchal, matriarchal, exogamous, 
endogamous and so on. Some of these are primitive; others are 
more advanced but nearly all practised monogamy and in many 
tribes the rule was extremely strict. The prevailing form was 
matriarchal but in the absence of any central government there 
could never be uniformity of practice. In Menangkabau exoga- 
mous matriarchy was developed into an elaborate system of 
unwritten law called the adat perpateh. The Malays of Negri 
Sembilan came from this region; they brought their tribal organi- 
sation with them and in some districts they have preserved it 
intact up to the present day. In Palembang, however, during 
centuries of Hindu and monarchical influence the tribal organi- 
sation broke down and with the disintegration of the tribes the 
rule of exogamy necessarily perished though the matriarchal law 
of property survived. The other states followed the Palembang 
tradition, called adai Temenggong, but the absence of any tribal 
organisation has obscured the fact that their law of property 
was essentially the same as that of Negri Sembilan. 

1937] Royal Asiatic Society, 


MUHAMMADAN LAW. 

The Malaysian peoples did not become Muhanirnada ns until 
centuries after the founding of Islam and it is generally accepted 
that the Malays were not Muhammadans at the time when they 
migrated from Sumatra, It is certaiii^ that they brought 
with them and preserved much of their ancient customary 
law and that part of the Muhammadan iawhasbtH'nsupcrim|'u>s<ul, 
somewhat in the same manner as part of the canon law was 
superimposed on the Common Law of England by (‘cclesiastical 
jiirists in Norman and Plantagenet times. I1ie (',on\*ersir)n of 
the Malay peoples, spread over several countries and speaking- 
different dialects, cannot have been a sudden event com]dcted 
within an assignable period; it must have Ireeu a gradual process. 
Moreover law and religion are neither wlioliy inter-dependent 
nor completely severable; the two subjects overlap in varying 
degrees. All systems of law deal with property and most religions 
deal with marriage and divorce; a man cannot, for instance, 
become a Muhammadan and still resist tiie remarriage of widows. 
But some religions, including the Christian, afford no guidance 
whatever on the subject of intestate succession.* 

As Wilkinson shows in his “ luiw- Introductory Sketcli '' 
the Malay cuiat thougli not uniform, was a coherent system and 
although in the northern states many of its \artues were lost in 
the process autocratic administration, lyy chiefs its princi])les 
still govern the occupation and devolution of land. Until quite 
lately at any rate the devolution of property even iti tlie families 
of Perak Chiefs followed the principles of adat.] Apart, however, 
from ceremonies of animistic origin the adat did little to regulate 
marriage and divorce. Consequently it was not diflicult for the 
Malays to adopt most of the Muhammadan law on these topics 
though in the important detail of mas kawin Indonesian custom 
still survives*! 

The two systems are really irreconcilable but in practice 
actual conflict is usually avoided by the operation of the third 
element in the corpus juris. The Muhammadan law is adminis- 
tered mainly by kathis and the statutes strictly limit their juris- 
diction to the questions of marriage, divorce and alimony. They 
have no power to distribute property either on divorce or on 
death though in divorce cases especially they frequently arrange 
a settlement. 

It is important to realise that although the Malays are 
generally strict Muhammadans they have never adopted the 
whole of the Muhammadan law. This is not a matter of choice 
but a necessary consequence of the fact that they live in a different 
climate, __________ 

•^The Kedah legislature overlooked this fact— Oo? Siew Hong v. Ooi 
Kim Lm* S F.M.S. Rep. 244. 

; tLoug Jafar’s case— cit at p. S7.' 

at p. 53.,, Tg ' ' 
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Law is not an abstract science. It has no real existence except 
in so far as it operates on the facts of everyday life. The law 
as laid down by Muhammad and his immediate successors had 
regard to the sociological condition of the Arabs in their day and 
therefore important parts of it are concerned with marriage 
and divorce among tribes and families practising patriarchy, 
polygamy and slavery. The most important kinds of property 
w^ere camels and other flocks and herds, jewellery and money — 
land in Arabia being of relatively little value. The Muhammadan 
rules of distribution are therefore suited to the division of moveable 
property and are not apt for partition of land. 

The sociological condition of the Malays was, and is, entirely 
different. Agricultural peasants have few domestic animals and 
little money. The only important kind of property is land which 
is indeed essential to their very existence. The Malays never 
practised slaver^^* as understood in Arabia and they had a very 
strong tradition of monogamy. To this day polygamy is very 
rare among the kampong class. 

MODERN STATUTES. 

For the present purpose it will suffice to treat the modern 
statutes as a single branch of the law though they are in fact 
derived from many different sources. Those of the Federated 
States are enacted exclusively in the English language and in 
general they follow the principles of modern English law but 
in many important respects they differ from the legislation of 
England and the Colonies. The statutes which require considera- 
tion here relate to land, to Muhammedan divorce and to intestate 
succession. 

Land. 

The law of ownership of land is contained in elaborate 
enactments based on the Australian Torrens .system of registration 
of title but underlying their manifold technicalities is still the 
fundamental principle of Indonesian custom that the right to 
the land depends on occupation and cultivation. If the registered 
owner abandons his land the State can resume possession and 
in due course make a grant to another person. This system was 
introduced about the year 1880. Every holding is surveyed 
with precision by the Government before, or as soon as practic- 
able after, occupation and marked with boundary stones. Each 
lot is then registered individually and a document of little prepared. 
Whenever a change of ownership occurs on sale or inheritance 
or by way of mortgage, a memorandum must be filed and the 
change is recorded in the register. No other title or dealing is 
valid. Conveyancing is thus reduced to the clearest and simplest 
form, boundary disputes are unknown and disputes as to owner- 

It is true that in the nineteenth century they had a form of debt slavery 
but that was probably a late development of adat Temenggong and inconsistent 
with true Muhammadanism. 

1937] Royal Asiatic. Society, 


ship are rare. Agricultural land is divided into two classes; 
areas of over ten acres are comprised in grants or certificates of 
title recorded in a State register and small holdings are ret'orded 
in *'mukim registers'' kept in the district land offices. At first 
the two forms of title conferred somewhat dilTenmf rights and 
were regulated by separate Enactments but these were consoli- 
dated in the Land Code of 1926 and though the classi heat ion is 
retained for administrative convenience nearly all the distinctions 
have disappeared. 

Divorce. 

Each Sultan is the religious head of the Mnhammaiians in 
his State and he, in Council, appoints kaihis who perform certain 
duties relating to mosque management and religions instruction 
and are registrars of Muhammadan marriage and divorce for 
their respective territorial divisions; their authority is defined by 
a written kuasa which empowers them to award alimony up to 
a specified sum. Within these limits they administer tlie Muham- 
madan law which, of course, did not contemplate registration; 
their procedure is accordingly regulated by statutes (in English) 
which provide the necessary machinery without touching on 
any point of substantive law; 

The Muhammadan conception of divorce is fundamentally 
different from that of European systems. Tn the latter the 
divorce is brought about by a judicial decree ; the question at 
issue in the proceedings is not whether the marriage has been 
dissolved but whether the facts are such that it ought to be 
dissolved. Among Muhammadans the actual divorce takes place 
by the act of the parties and the question for the kafhi is not 
whether they ought to be divorced but whether they have actually 
brought about a divorce. If they have, the divorce is registered 
but this is not a judicial act ; it is closely analogous to the signing 
of the register after a Christian marriage — a modern formality 
prescribed by the civil power for the purpose of record and proof 
but not a fundamental part of the proceeding. A kMhi therefore, 
is in substance a registering official with certain powers of investi- 
gation, rather than a judge. He has quasi-judicial powers 
respecting alimony and maintenance but he has no jurisdiction 
to hear disputes regarding property. In practice, however, it is 
often impossible to investigate a question of divorce without 
going into facts which relate to a dispute about property — the 
two being indissolubly connected in the minds of the parties. In 
such cases the experience and influence of the kathi are frequently 
used to bring about a settlement. If his mediations are unsuccess- 
ful the dispute must be litigated in the civil courts. Where the 
subject matter of the dispute is money or jewellery there is no 
difficulty and little expense in bringing a civil suit before the 
penghulu or magistrate but among peasants the property in dis- 
pute is more often land. In order to provide a convenient for\im 
for the decision of disputes as to the ownership of mukim register 
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land there was inserted in the Land Enactments a clause empower- 
ing the Collectors {i,e. the District Officers) to hear and determine 
such claims by summary procedure. (Whether the clause was 
intended to cover disputes arising out of divorce may be open to 
doubt but it came to be used for that purpose — probably on the 
principle Boni judicis est anipliare j-urisdicHonem). 

Inheritance. 

The old Land Enactments contained a similar provision 
giving the Collectors jurisdiction to hear and determine claims 
to succeed to the mukim register land of a deceased person in the 
same summary way. These special powers were exclusive and 
where the Collector had jurisdiction no court could interfere (except 
on linal appeal after an intervening appeal to the Commissioner 
of Lands) but a claim to land held by grant could be entertained 
by the Supreme Court only. If, as occasionally happened, a 
peasant family held part of their land under grant and part by 
entry in the mukim register there was no possible way of bringing 
the whole subject-matter before any one tribunal at one time. In 
such cases there was not only delay, duplication and expense but 
a danger of conflicting decisions. (This difficulty arose in Wan 
Mahatan’s case, pp. 25, 27). Moreover the estate of a deceased 
small holder may include moveable property and debts ; the 
Collector took no account of these ; his order transmitted the 
property directly to the beneficiaries and did not appoint an admin- 
istrator. 

As the economic development of the people proceeded their 
estates became more complicated and these anomalies more 
frequently gave rise to practical difficulties ; hence on the passing 
of the Land Code of 1926 the special provision was omitted and 
replaced by a new chapter of the Probate and Administration 
Enactment which confers on the Collector a comprehensive 
jurisdiction to distribute the whole of any estate up to $3,000 in 
value, including land of either class, chattels, money and securities ; 
if necessary he can also appoint an administrator. 

Tlie most remarkable feature of the whole system is that it 
has raised a vast and complicated superstructure of legal procedure 
without any express foundation of substantive law. In theory 
this is a grave defect but it is doubtful whether any other course 
was possible and it is certain that in practice the system has worked 
extremely well. In the vast majority of cases substantial justice 
was done because appeals from the Collectors' decisions were very 
few, although they were heard by the Commissioner of Lands with 
the minimum of expense and formality. 

It is inevitable that a, few hard cases will occur, especially in 
a period of rapid development because amendment of the law must 
always lag a little behind the economic changes which call .for 
legislation, yet the cases in which any serious difficulty has arisen 
are surprisingly few. These exceptional cases are now covered by 
a special Enactment which is described at p. 12 infra, 
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COLLECTORS’ CASES. 

The hearing of an application by the Collector was ]aima.rily 
an investigation’of questions of fact, some of whicli dcpiMnied on llic 
registers and other land office records/ but any sticli case may also 
involve the. decision of a point of the ]>ersonal law. It was 
frequently necessary to call the as a witness on some issne 

of fact and also it was usual for the pe/ughnl it of the mukini to he 
in attendance whether he was a witness or not. The informality 
of their procedure made it easy for the Collectors to ascertain from 
these native officials and from other old men of the village what 
the recognised practice was without concerning thems(4\'es 
with technical distinctions between law and custom, (h)lleotors 
are not professional lawyers but practical administrators ; many 
of them very wisely made a point of hearing as many cases as 
possible in the village wliere the parties lived: they were applying 
a traditional principle of distribution ‘'according to the Muham- 
madan law as varied by local custom ’h (Idiis curious phrase has 
found its way into the Probate and Administration Enactment 
(Cap. 8 Section 173) ; it is in itself contradictory because the 
Muhammadan law cannot be varied but lias nevertheless the merit 
or expressly recognising the composite nature of the personal law.) 

The Muhammadan law of inheritance is an extraordinary 
mixture of flexibility and complexity. The Prophet himself laid 
it down that not more than one-third of tlie property may be left 
by will away from the heirs and the one-third may not he used to 
give an extra share to any heir. (Among country Malays wills are 
almost unknown.) The share of the widow (or widows where 
polygamy is practised) is one-eighth if the deceased leaves a child 
and one quarter in other cases ; the parents take one-sixth each 
and the residue is divided among sons and daughters, each child 
taking twice as much as each daughter. If there are no children 
brothers and cousins inherit fractional sliares proportionate to 
their degrees of relationship. 

These rules of distribution, however, do not bind the heirs as 
between themselves ; they are at liberty to divide the inheritance 
in any proportion they please. During the years 1923, 1924 and 
1928 the writer dealt with a considerable number of these cases 
in the southern districts of Perak and he noticed a very curious 
dissonance between the results of the contested and of the uncon- 
tested cases. Where the family agreed * on a distribution the 
result was usually to give a specific piece of land to the widow or 
a dependant daughter and for sons to share equally with daughters 
or even to waive altogether in favour of daughters. Somkimes 
they would agree to give the whole estate to their mother, no 
doubt on the understanding that she would not sell it, thus in 
effect postponing distribution till after the death of both parents. 

All this bears no resernblance whatsoever to the Muhammedan 
law, On the other hand it does bear a very close resemblance to 
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the matriarchal adat. Moreover a great many tities were regis- 
tered from the first in the names of women — practice obviously 
not attributable to Muhammadan infiuence. The explanation 
is that until the close of the nineteenth century the people in the 
Malay States did not have any formal succession to property. 
In tlie absence of any documents of title of any kind whatsoever 
the family of a deceased peasant simply succeeded to his land by 
survivorship. If any dispute arose it was settled by the elders 
of the village in accordance with ancient custom. If the disput- 
ants were not satisfied it is more likely that they resorted to the 

than to the 

With the establishment of the mukim register some formal 
transmission proceedings became necessary and in the absence 
of any statute of distribution and in the complete absence also of 
any case law or text writer, the Collectors drifted into the practice 
of accepting informal declarations by the kathis or penghuhts as 
to the shares of the various beneficiaries. This practice conforms 
to the principle of Muhammadan jurisprudence which regards the 
province of the judge as limited to questions of fact and reserves 
questions of law for jurisconsults.* Most of the kathis are 
ordinary local Malays of the peasant class who have picked up a 
smattering of Arabic and many of them have made the prilgrimage 
to Mecca. Despite the temptations to which they are exposed 
and the meagreness of their emoluments they are invariably 
upright and trustworthy menf but most of them are barely 
literate and their knowledge of the Muhammadan law is traditional 
rather than learned. Consequently they are unable to distinguish 
in principle between Malay custom and Muhammadan law and 
they will confidently propound as a provision of Muhammadan 
law a rule which is really a rule of adat (See e.g, Laton v. Ramah 
at pp. 37, 43, 47). 

In these circumstances the tendency was for the Muhamma- 
dan rules of distribution of estates gradually to supersede the cus- 
tom. The kathis, not haxfing any detailed knowledge of the rules, 
stated the fractional shares from complicated tables of succession 
which they might or might not apply correctly. Some Collectors 
preferred to make these calculations for themselves and the Perak 
secretariat issued tables for the purpose — without, of course, 
investing them with any legal authority. In cases to which the 
tables did not apply the kathi might quote pontifically some 
dictum or maxim extracted from a book or manuscript. Where 
the parties accepted these pronouncements, as they commonly did, 
the results were satisfactory but if their authority was disputed 
or if the experts differed, by what law was the Collector to decide? 

* See Wilkinson’s “ Introductory Sketch *’ at pages 65, 66. 

t The writer has heard many insinuations and has personally in\"esti- 
gated a number of actual cases where suspicions arose but he has never found 
or heard of a venal decision by a kathi. This illustrates the observations of 
Wilkinson at pp. 67, 68. 
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THE PRACTICAL. PROBLEM. 

Stated in ^enerai terms the problem is to ascertain the rules 
governing tlie distribution of the property of a Malay family <m 
dissolution of marriage. 

As a marriage may be dissolved either by divorce or l)v death 
the question usually arises in practiee either in the fonn of a claim 
by a divorced woman for a share in the pro]>erty acquired during 
the marriage or in the form of a contest between a widow and the 
other beneficiaries of her deceased luisband’s estate. Among 
country peo])le these disputes are seldom carried to ('ourt but once 
the issue is joined they are commonly conducted with extreme 
bitterness and a marked disinclination for even the smallest of 
those admissions and concessions which tend to mitigate the 
asperity and expense of litigation. The reason for this is to be 
found in a deep-set instinct of human nature. Blood is thicker 
than water. Between kinsfolk there is a bond of a totally dif- 
ferent nature to the marriage bond. The love of a spouse may 
transcend all other emotions but even so it seldom gives rise to 
more than a mild tolerance of the relations in law and once 
the marriage tie is snapped by death or divorce that tolerance 
easily gives place to antipathy. In the same way there is little 
love lost between a second wife and her husband^s children. In 
the old folk-tales of northern Europe the cruel stepmother is a 
constant theme. So in Malaya these questions of property and 
inheritance are never litigated between a woman and her own 
children or between the kindred of an intestate. It is a well- 
known and most significant fact that where the family are able to 
agree on a division the widow always receives more than the very 
small share of the estate which the Muhammadan law allows her. 
This is due to practical wisdom prevailing over prejudice or legal 
theory. In the vast majority of Malay families one-eighth 
would not provide the widow with subsistence. Clearly there- 
fore this matter is one which is in actual practice regulated by 
Malay custom rather than by Muhammadan law. The fact that 
the Muhammadan law allows distribution of the estates of deceased 
persons to be settled by consent of the heirs has enabled many 
arrangements which were in reality applications of kampong 
custom to pass as distributions according to Muhammadan law 
and has therefore been beneficial in individual cases but it obvi- 
ously tends to confusion of thoiight and has in fact led to much 
misunderstanding and to the use of misleading terms, (p. 54) 

DECIDED CASES AND OPINIONS. 

Collectors' cases were never reported or preserved in any way; 
the first volume of Supreme Court cases was not issued until 1922 
and the series of annual volumes did not commence till 19SL 
Up to that date the only ruling of any kind whatsoever was a 
minute of the Perak State Council, passed in 190T, (p. 70) 
and as this was buried in an old Gazette Collectors had no means of 
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knowing of its existence. It was brought to light by the fortuit- 
ous circumstance that twelve years later a case was referred to 
Raja Chulan (as he then was) who, being a member of the State 
Council, remembered the resolution and referred to it in his judg- 
ment and seven years later still that unreported judgment was 
referred to by another Judge. The oldest reported case in Malaya 
is Tijah v. Mat Alliy decided in Penang in 1884: ; this turned on the 
effect of a Straits Settlements statute and affords no assistance 
but is reproduced at p. 15 for its comparative value. The 
earliest case known to have come before the Supreme Court 
of the F.M.S. was Awee v. Ibrahim, 1 F.M.S. Rep. p. 279, decided 
in 1918. This was a claim by a divorced wife for a half-share in a 
piece of land acquired during the marriage or alternatively for 
$600 and other or further relief. Braddell C. J. C. dismissed the 
suit on the ground that the Supreme Court had no jurisdiction to 
decide a claim for subsistence by a divorced Muhammadan wife. 
It is unfortunate that this case was ever reported because the facts 
were not investigated, the issues were never argued, and later 
judges have declined to treat it as an authority. 

The next case was Haji Ramah v. Alpha, heard in 1924 
(IV F.M.S. Rep. p. 179 and infra p. 22). This was a claim 
by a widow for a share in land which she had helped to bring into 
cultivation ; the claim was resisted by a sister of the deceased who 
strenuously denied that the widow had done any work on the land; 
the main issue was therefore one of pure fact. The penghuUi 
had seen the plaintiff planting coconuts on the land. Reay J. 
held that she was entitled to one quarter of the value of the land as 
upah or compensation for work done, in addition to the quarter 
of the residue of the estate to which she was entitled by right of 
inheritance (the deceased having no children). The case is reported 
and discussed at pp. 22, 24 infra. It will be noticed that the Chief 
K-athi, while purporting to declare the Muhammadan law, in fact 
propounded what is clearly a rule of Malay custom relating to 
land. 

In Laton v. Ramah decided in 1927 (VI F.M.S, Rep, 116 and 
infra, p. 35) a Malay widow claimed half the property of her 
deceased husband as harta sharikat ; the claim was resisted by 
another widow of the deceased. The facts were in one respect 
exceptional. The woman possessed considerable property before 
her marriage ; the land in dispute, or a large portion of it, was 
purchased with funds supplied by her and was therefore to that 
extent her “ separate estate'". It was held that the widow was 
entitled to half the property in dispute as harta sharikat in 
addition to her distributive share in the residue as a widow. 
The interesting judgment of Sir Henry Gompertz is reported in 
full and discussed at pages 35, 46 infra. The learned Chief 
Justice appears to have taken the expression '' Muhammadan 
law as varied by local custom " quite literally because he treated 
the question as one governed by a principle of adat which has 
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become part of the Muhammadan law. Tlxe ca,se is noteworthy 
because although in accordance with the established practice of 
the Supreme Court oral evidence of the law or ciistoni applicalde 
had been given by katMs ^t the trial without objection it was held 
on appeal that this evidence was legally inadmissible. 'Fins 
decision left disputed issues of Miiluimnuu Ian law at a. ileadloek 
for no Judge or Collector could undertake to decide a!>strus<', 
questions unaided and since he was debarred from taking evidence 
he was left without any possible means of informing himself. 
This led directly to the passing of the Muhammadan La.w and 
Malay Custom (Determination) Enactment of 19;i0whicii enables 
any Judge or Collector before whom a question of Mulia,mniadan 
law or Malay custom arises to draw up a statement of tlie facts 
and submit the question to the Ruler of the State in Council for 
decision. 

This statute has removed many of the difficulties under wiiich 
the Courts have laboured in the past for it is certainly far more 
satisfactory to have recourse to an independent authority tlian to 
attempt to ascertain a rule of inheritance by taking oral evidence. 
Also it has the advantage of elasticity for the State Councils have 
to deal with new problems as they arise and though they may 
fairly be expected to have some regard to precedent they will not 
be as rigidly trammelled by previous rulings as are the Courts, 
Examples of its working arc given at pages 58, 63, 67, 

The remainder of the authorities reported are now printed 
for the first time, lliis collection does not claim to be exhaustive 
but it contains all the cases which the writer has been able to trace. 
In view of the research undertaken by Mr. Daly in connection with 
Rasinah v. Said (p. 29) and the numerous enquiries made by 
Gov^ernment preparatory to the framing of the Determination 
Enactment it is unlikely that any other reportable cases exist, 
though there must be valuable material buried among the many 
thousands of files in the various land offices. 

In considering these reports it must be borne in mind that the 
earlier cases were not available to the Collectors who decided the 
later ones. 

GENERAL INFERENCE. 

Until long after the commencement of the twentieth century 
the distribution of property among Malay families was almost 
invariably carried out according to Malay custom of matriarchal 
origin. In case of divorce or on the death of the husband the wife 
succeeded to a substantial share of the land, usually from one 
third to one half. Her rights as actually conceded in the other 
States approximated very closely to the charian laki-bini^ of 
the avowedly matriarchal tribes in Negri Sembilan, 

* Acquisitions of hosband and wife. 
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The economic slate of the peninsular Malays has been 
materially altered during the last thirty years. In the boom '' 
phases of rubber the area of about three or four acres which is 
necessary to support in comfort an ordinary family is temporarily 
capable of producing so large an income as to enable the family 
to employ immigrants to tap the rubber while the owners live in 
relative affluence ; this virtually removes them from the peasant 
to the proprietory planter '' class. 

During the same period the Malays have come into contact 
with the outside world more freely than ever before. Increased 
wealth and improved communications have enabled more of them 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and administration under 
British protection has resulted in more wide-spread literacy and 
education. In consequence Muhammadan law has increased its 
influence and tended to supersede the adat in the sphere of pro- 
perty. This process is still continuing. It is at present (1936) 
checked by the slump conditions of the last lustrum but the pro- 
cess will inevitably continue though it is improbable that the adat 
will ever wholly disappear. 

In these conditions it is felt that one half is an unduly high 
proportion for a widow or divorcee to take out of the estate of her 
husband especially when the husband's family or the step children 
are on bad terms with her. Unless, therefore, the woman in the 
case can come to terms with the other claimants the matter must 
be litigated. Where she has in fact assisted to cultivate land she is 
entitled to one half of that land, and in other cases to one-third, 
as the jointly acquired property of the marriage. 

In theory this is in addition to her one-eighth (against children) 
or one quarter (in other cases) of the residue which a widow takes 
by right of inheritance but these fractions ought not to be taken 
literally — a rough settlement is ail that the true customary law 
ever contemplated. 

The foregoing however, is a rule relating to genuine peasants 
and the real underlying principle is one neither of adat nor of 
Muhammadan law but of public policy which is the same all over 
the world, namely that whenever a man leaves an estate, reasonable 
provision should be made for his widow having regard to all the 
circumstances of the family.* 

In cases, therefore, where the total estate is in excess of 
what a genuine peasant family can reasonably be supposed to 
possess the woman should receive a reasonable share, a quarter 


* The doctrine of the one-third share where the woman does not work 
(p. 27) and the half share which the ancient custom gave to peasant women 
suggests a comparison xvith the mediaeval law of England under which the 
widow of a man of position took one-third of his lands for life as her dow^r ” 
whereas the widow of a small holder took one half of his lands by right of 
" freebench,"' 
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ora tltird, if possiWe one specilk lot of land, in full sett Icxnent anti 
the residue should be divided among the other heirs act'ording 
the Muhammadan law. 

Empfuisis should be laid on the words “ total estate ”, 
meaiiing the total estate of the two spouses, which is not ileet^ssarily 
the same as tiic total land which is the subject matlt'r of tlu* aid inn. 
This difficulty arises from the technicality < tlie statutes n, dating 
to jurisdiction and registration of title and cannot he altogetlier 
avoided under tine present law — but if the ])oint is nmieinhercal 
and questions put as to the existence of other projunly nimdi time 
may be saved and some injustice prevented. 
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TIJAH V. MAT ALLL* 

■Province Wellesley-— joint earnings— Muhammadan law modified 
by local statute. 

In the Colony (except in part of Malacca, as to which see p 16) a Miiham- 
inadan wife cannot enforce a claim to share joint earnings. 

Section 27 of the Muhammadan Marriage Ordinance, 1880 
provided ; — 

II Muhammadan law shall be recognised by the 

Courts of the Colony only so far as is expressly enacted 
in this section. 

XI The wages and earnings of any Muhammadan married 
woman, acquired or gained by her during marriage, 
in any employment, occupation or trade carried on 
by her and not by her husband ; 

and also any money or other property acquired 
by her, during marriage, through the exercise 
of any skill or by way of inheritance, legacy 
gift, purchase or otherwise ; 
and all savings from, and investments of, such 
wages, earnings and property shall be deemed to 
be her own property 

XVI all settlements and dealings with property 

between a Muhammadan husband and wife shall, 
subject to the provisions of this section, be governed 
by the provisions of English law. 

(These clauses are reproduced in the Revised Edition of 
1936, Cap. 57, Sections 26(2), 34(1) and 40(2).) 

The parties were husband and wife and lived in Province 
Wellesley. They had jointly rented lands and planted fiadi and 
made nipah sugar ; from time to time they had sold the padi and 
sugar and the husband received the proceeds, part of which was 
used for their daily expenses ; the husband retained the balance 
for himself. The husband having divorced the wife she sued for 
$50, being a half-share of this balance, as the joint earnings of 
husband and wife. 

A kathi gave evidence that according to Muhammadan 
law a wife after divorce was entitled to a half-share of all pro- 
perty acquired by joint-earnings of husband and wife during 
coverture.'" 


* Also reported in 4 Kyshe at p. 124. The original record cannot now 
be found so it is impossible to ascertain what were the actual expressions used 
in the evidence. 
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I'he Coniiuissioner of the Court of Requesis. rrovinre 
Wellesley, f>-uve judgment for the wife for the amotiiu. ('laiined, 
with costs. The husband appealed. 

The plaintiff appeared in person 

Fan Soviarji for the defendant cited r, Mai 

WOOD, J. said that the joint earning.s of iuisbainl and wife 
during coverture w’cre, according to English law, clearly the ]>ro- 
})erty of the husband and such it must be even among Muitam- 
madans hero, unless the Muhammadan Sl’arriage Ordiiianet' 
provided otherwise. By clause XI of section 27 of that Ordinance 
the wife’s own earnings were declared to be her separate estate 
and by clause Xll she was entitled to maini.aiii an action there- 
for. Nothing in that Ordinance, howawer, dealt mill the joint 
earnings of husband and wife and it folknved from danse Ti of 
section 27 that the Muhammadan hnv on the subject was immaterial . 
The case was therefore governed by English lawc 

Judgment of the Court below teversed, with costs. 

Commentary. 

The towns of Singapore and Penang contain many Muham- 
madans of Indian and Arabian origin wiio belong to the mercantile 
and property-owning class. The law relating to Muliammudans 
in the Colony is therefore designed primarily to regulate the affairs 
of a class which is scarcely found in the Malay States. 

Ethnographically, however, the Malays of Province Wellesley 
are indistinguishable from those of the neighbouring districts of 
Kedah and Perak, As these two cases w^erc carried to the High 
Court within little more than a year from the commencement of 
the Ordinance and having regard to the evidence of the kafhi 
who must have been familiar with local custom and practice it may 
fairly be inferred that up to 1880, at any rate, it w^as usual for 
joint earnings to be shared on divorce. 

Similarly the country Malays of Malacca follow a tribal 
custom called the Adat Naning whidi is substantially the same 
as the Adat Perpateh practised in the adjoining districts of Negri 
Sembilan. This Naning custom is expressly recognised by 
Statute (Cap. 125 Section 6, in the Revised Edition of 1936). 

* 2nd April, 1,884. Action by a Muhammadan wife to recover mter alia 
a sum of money for her share of the joint earnings of herself and the defendant 
her husband. The parties had separated, but had not been divorced. 

Van Someyen^ for the plaintiff. 

Ross, for defendant. 

WOOD, J, by consent gave judgment for the plaintiff for $77 without 
costs, as to the claims other than in respect of joint earnings— but refused to 
give the plaintiff anything under that head, as he considered joint earnings 
of a Muhammadan husband and wife— like other husbands and wives — were 
the property of the husband under English law. 
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It is p>robable therefore that in Malacca a Muhammadan woman 
of the peasant class would succeed where Tijah failed, provided 
that she pleaded the custom. The decision in Mat AUi's case 
appears to be founded on the same confusion of Malay custom with 
Muhammadan law as occurred in Laton v. Ramah, {diS to which 
see ,pp. '9, 40, 43, 55). 

In cases of claims to share the estates of deceased persons, 
however, Malay custom as to inheritance is recognised by law 
throughout the Colony — Cap. 57 Section 27. 
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TEH RASIM NEMAN. 


Supyernc (Umrt SiHt No. lUli*, 

Unria sluirikat — Perak Sfatr ('(^khciI h\'Si'Pifi(m oj 1907 

A Malay tli\'ort'ed wife who had helped to euith'.d<‘ hind .u^juired 
during the marriage claimed one-third of the land. Held that she was 
entitled to succeed and evidence that she was di^■n^’ed for ndulterv exi'IiukHi. 

The parties \vm' nuinied aboiit the year iOOih Tlic'y had 
five children who survived infancy, all of whom wert‘ suckled 
by the plaintiff who also did all the housidiold work. Soon afttu' 
the marriage the parties ac(|iiired from the (ifoxanmmeni a piei'c 
of land wliicli they planted with nibber and sold four years later 
for $1,1 00. Later the defendant acquired shares in se^am other 
pieces of land, riic plaintiff actually worked on at least (otrr of 
these. 

In 1918 the defendant divorced the plaintiff. 

After the divorce the defendant sidd, or agreed to sell, his 
share in two of the pieces of land in order to pay off a charge over 
part of the land. This charge was made, a]>parent]y, to se<mre 
repayment of a debt contracted during tlic marriagfu lire 
plaintiff entered a caveat utuI thereby pnwaMited tlu* registration 
of any transfer of the land. 

I'he plaintiff claimed one-third of the value of the lands 
acquired by the defendant during the marriage. 

Tlie Court referred the suit for empiiry to Kaja (diiilan, 
(afterwards the Hon. Sir Chulan, C.M.G., M. F,('., Raja di Hilir, 
Perak). 

The Special Referee's note of the defendant’s own evidence 
reads (in part) >- 

‘‘ 1 divorced plaintiff on account of misconduct. 

She admitted misconduct to me. 1 can bring evidence. 
(Defendant told that he cannot do so now) 

RAJA CHULAN, Special Referee ; — “ T am of opinion that 
plaintiff has a claim according to the ruling made by His Highness 
the Sultan of Perak in Council in 1907, [p. 70 infra.\ 

The question arises as to reduction of claim on account of 
debts.'' 

(Apparently the matter was adjourned for further considera- 
tion of this question of reduction on account of debts 
but no decision seems ever to have been given on that 
issue. Possibly a settlement was reached because the 

■Ay j,.' matter was left; pending' for nearly six years.) 
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The Hon. RAJA CHULAN, Specid Referee I find that 
Teh Rasim is entitled to a one-third share of the landed property 
registered in the name of Neman comprised in Grants 7725, 10440, 
11450, 12623 and 5995.” ^ ^ 

WATSON, J. made a formal Order that one- third of the 
interests of the defendant in each of the hve lots of land registered 
in the name of the defendant be transferred to the plaintiff. 
The defendant was also ordered to pay the plaintiff’s taxed costs. 

Commentary. 

The record is meagre but it seems to shew that in the opinion 
of the learned Referee the woman’s claim wmuid not be defeated 
even if it were proved that she was divorced for adultery. This 
is in accordance with the view^ expressed in his minute of 2nd 
June 1922 (quoted on page 41) that the woman’s claim is 
based not on any right of a wife as such but on the principle of 
remuneration for work done. It also accords with a case decided 
in 1907 under the adat perpateh of Negri Sembilan where the 
Supreme Court affirmed an order for di\ision of pencharian in 
favour of a wife who liad actually been convicted of adultery in 
a criminal court {Sohor's cited by Parr and Mackray at 

page 91). This illustrates the survival of Malay customary law 
regarding property after the adoption of the Muhammadan law 
of divorce. 


1 02.1 

1 0th Si'pt. 


25tli Snp. 
Watson, j. 
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WAN NAB w. JASIN. 

(Appellant). (RespoiulonU. 

{Kedah Civil Appeal No. 37 op 
Harta, sharikal diviuon of propvety on dieoive. 

On di.ssolution of a Malay Marriage in Kedah tlu' prispertv a< tpsiivd hv 
luisband and wile is di\ iiU*d btdween Ihent bnl thnre is no rstablisluni lule or 
principle U.) guide llu' Covni in deciding tlie respcvdivt' slunes, bncrrtanuv 
of tlie law erilicistsl. 

The facts sufiiciently ap])ear from tlie jinl^numt . 

.DA1..Y, J. : In this case the appellant siual hw hus!)amh 
the respondent, for her share of their joint earnin.g's dnrinig- 
marriage up to tlic time of their quarrel and separatitm, roughly 
a period of seven years. 

To ascertain, in the case of an illiterate and happy-goducky 
Malay married couple, what the net joint earnings over such a 
period actually amounted to after making all pnjper deduct i<ms, 
such as e.g. of working expenses, maintenance of tlu^ familw 
money spent by the wife on herself, ])reseiUs to the wih ' d ceicra, 
is clearly an impossible task. I'lie ('(uirt in such a case is ilrivtui, 
in the absence of anything like reliable evidence. guess and both 
parlies were obviously guessing — each si<{e guessing in his or her 
own favour. 

Neither party appears to have started with any appreciable 
property or capital of their own. The account in this case covers 
only a matter of (> or 7 years. It is obvious that tiie longer tlie 
period the more guessing there will be on the part of both sitles 
and the more iinpossihle and preposterous becomes tlu‘ task of the 
Court. 

I have studied a number of previous ca..ses of sharikid disputes 
decided by the Kedah High Court, e,g. Civil ('uses Nos. 85/1335, 
25/1336, 84r/1337, 14/1339. My remarks on this case apply to all 
these and, with all deference to previous judges, it seems to me 
that in every case the decisions rest on gues.s-work. It is unrea- 
sonable and improper to expect the Court to function as a 
guessing machine and as suits between husband and wife for 
joint earnings appear to be fairly common in Kedah it seems to 
me that the matter should receive the serious attention of 
Government and that some simple and general r(dio decidendi 
in such cases should be laid clown by law. 

I believe that in the F.M.S. cases of this nature are settled by 
compromise, the headmen and kathis assisting in settlement. 1 
cannot at any rate recall any cases of importance being brought in 
the higher Courts and no such cases are reported, fn the Colony 
it was realised about lB70t that cases of this nature merely meant 

^ ^ 

t^lie earliest Ordinance oxi the subiect appears to ho No. r> of IH80, 
seep. If). = 
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guess work and they were abolished by statute ; joint earnings 
during marriage were declared to be the property of the husband ; 
by way of compensation the wife, on the husband's death, was 
given a one-tiiird share of his property. Doubtless this solution, 
wliile a very convenient one, would not be acceptable in Kedah. 
It is not my province here to make suggestions but merely to 
invite attention to a very unsatisfactory state of things. 

As to the details of the present case, the wife— appellant asked 
the Court to guess the value of the joint earnings at 1 1,425 while 
the husband- — respondent asked that the Court should guess them 
at and eventually thought they might amount to $100, plus 
$64 in respect of jew^ellery. The lower Court guessed the figure 
of $500 and put the wife's share of this at one-third (this fraction 
of one-third is again a guess) approximately and allotted her $166. 
On the evidence before it, I think that thisis about as good a rough 
and ready decision as the Court could have come to, if anything 
being rather more than the wife — appellant should have had. 

I find, however, that the appellant had previously brought a 
suit on substantially the same grounds in Civil Suit 344/41 and had 
got judgment for $64.45. This had not been brought to the notice 
of the lower Court and at the request of the respondent I deduct 
this sum and var\’- the judgment to one for $101.55 ; I order the 
respondent to |;>ay proportionate costs of the proceedings in the 
lower Court and the appellant to pay the costs of this appeal. 

I find that on 27.11.41 the appellant most improperly filed 
a further plaint in the Court of the Chief Magistrate, Alor Star, 
in respect of the subject matter of the pre.sent sharikat proceedings. 
It is not clear what action has been taken on this plaint, I direct 
that if not already done the plaint be rejected, the matter having 
been finally decided by this Court. 
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HAJI RAMAH v. ALPHA and others.* 

Selangor Civil Suit So, 51 oj nj‘i4, 

rjiah- rluiro of to a sharv of lauti lohioh shv hdju'd to hino: n^olrr 

ciiltivatiryn. 

A Solan.uor Malay dital itsiviiiy, live piia i's ol Luul, Tha wulttNv c lainani 
a balfshare in two piVce.s, uliich hail biTii broui;ht into lailtivat ion (luring 
tlu' niarriagv, as upah or " minjH'nsation ” I'or her shari' in (h{‘ work of 
I'ultivalion. lioUl, as a fai't. that llin willow had woriual on fho land and. 
as a matter of law, that the widow's ri^^ht to upuh extended to land inheritetl 
by the husband but broii.^ht into eultivation durin,^ tfie inarriagt'. The 
.share of the widow fixed at one-fourth of the two pii^ees t)l land in question, 
in addition to her distributive share in the residin' of thi' estate. 

RILVY, J. (\ *rhe plaintiff in this case is the widow and 
administratrix of Haji Mtdnnud bin Osman and the defendants 
are the only other relatives. Haji Mahmud died intestate on tlie 
24th of February, 1921, leavin,^ fi\'e pieces of land and some 
household goods. ,U is agreed that so far as the succession is 
concerned the plaintiff is entitled to one-quarter of the estate, first 
defendant (the sister) to one-half and the otlnu' two defendants 
(cousins) to one-eighth each. But the plaintiff claims that in 
addition to her share as widow she is entitled to a further half share 
in two of the pieces of land beiamse she hel[)e<l Haji Mahmud to 
open np and cultivate them. 

The parlies were tiot re|)resenled by counsel and no ilelence 
was bled. Tlii.s made the case a difficuit one to try and necessi- 
tated more cfuestioning by the ('ourt than is dc.sirable, llie 
amount involved is small, the total value of all five |)ieces of land 
being given as s$l,300. A considerable portion of the estate lias 
already been dissipated in litigation. It is therefore necessary 
to decide the claim as expeditiously and cheaply as possible. 

As I understand the case the main issue is one of fact. The 
defendants strenuously deny that the plaintiff worked on the 
land at all and she as strenuously maintains that she did. In 
addition the clefendants deny that Haji Mahmud bought the two 
pieces of land as pleaded in the fourth paragraph of the plaint 
but this question turned out to be irrelevant, the Chief Kathi 
stating that the rule applied equally to inherited land {pesaka) and 
to land acquired by purchase. The titles show that one of them. 
No. 2286, was issued on application 13/99 and the other, No. 2277, 
in exchange for an older title described as " M.R. 38 Were 
it necessary to decide the question T should find that No. 2277 is 
pesaka and No. 2286 not. 

No question of jurisdiction was raised and the parties clearly 
intended that I should follow the rule of Muhammadan law. 
The only evidence before me on the rule was that of the Chief 
Kathi who is, of course, a competent witness and possibly the 


* This case is also reported in IV, F.M.S, Rep, at p. 179. 
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highest available authority on such matters. He said that if a 
wife helps her husband to clear, or plant, or even cultivate, his 
land she is entitled to compensation (upah), that it makes no 
difference how the husband acquired the land, that a widow can 
claim a share in land instead of monetary compensation and that 
the share to be given to her is in the discretion of the Court. In 
reply to a question by me he said : — 

“ Every Malay wife in the country who helps her 
husband to plant padi is entitled to be paid for it if .she 
claims it. Usually they do not claim.*' 

and he explained that if the wife is divorced the husband should 
pay the compensation but if the husband dies the widow's 
claim is against the estate. 

The Kathi, Kuala Selangor, stated that the piaintift' preferred 
her claim to him in the first instance and that he told her he could 
not decide it and referred her to the Chief Katlii. He explained 
that he had never had to deal with a claim of this nature before 
and agreed that it was very unusual for a wife to make such a 
claim. 

The only witness called by the piaintift' to support her on the 
question of fact was Nawi bin Haji Mohamed who was pmghuki 
of the mukim from 1904 to his retirement on pension some four or 
five years ago. He knew the people and the lands concerned and 
stated that in 1904 both pieces of land were under small jungle 
{hhikar)y that nothing w’’as then planted on them and so far as he 
knew they had not even been alienated, that in 1905 Haji Mahmud 
and plaintiff opened up both pieces and planted them with coco- 
nuts and that he had seen plaintiff working on the land. Against 
this there is only the evidence of Alpha, the first defendant, who 
lived from half a mile to a mile from the land and who swore that 
both pieces had been fully planted up by Haji Mahmud and his 
father. She said 

I say plaintiff did no work because I know my 
father and Mahmud planted everything. What work was 
there for her to do ? I say she did nothing. The kabun 
had already been opened. There was nothing to do except 
perhaps plant vegetables very light work. She does not 
deserve anything extra for such work.” 

There is not the slightest reason to doubt Nawi's veracity or 
accuracy and I am satisfied on the evidence that whether the land 
had been formerly planted up or not, in and about the year 1904 
there was no cultivation of any account and plaintiff did in fact 
assist her husband to plant it up with coconuts and vegetables 
shortly afterwards. She is therefore admittedly entitled to com- 
pensation by way of an additional share in the estate. What that 
share should be it is not easy to say and if the estate were a more 
substantial one and there seemed any likelihood of further evidence 
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being obtainable I should order an inquiry. But it seems that 
such an order would merely involve additional exitenso without 
serving any useful purpose. I think the, plaintiff is claiming loo 
much and award her one-quarter of the present value of the two 
pieces concerned, viz., Mukim Entries 2286 and 2277. In addition 
to this .she will have her quarter .share of tlie residue as widou'. 

■ ^ ^ ^ * 

(The learned Judge, discrissed - Awee n. Ibrahdm, 1, ,lsM.S. 
Rep. 274), 

5ii ^ !ij< 

From the evidence it would seem that such claims have been 
very rare in the past. Should they become common it is possible 
that much trouble will be caused in attempting to assess the pro- 
per amount of compensation to be paid to a wife for work done 
many years previously, 1 hope the result of this case will not be 
a crop of similar claims. Should there be any danger of this, the 
question might be found deserving of attention by the legislature. 

Commentary. 

On the evidence this ciuse could hardly liave l)een decided 
otherwise but it is submitted tluit tiie opinion of one witness, 
even though he was the Chief Kathi, is not sufficient to 
support any general conclusion. He .said that if a Malay 
inherits a piece of wet rice land aiul his wife luips him to 
plant the annual padi, then on divorce or death of the luisband 
she becomes entitled to a share of the land. It is, liow^ever, 
unsafe to take literally an ob.servation of a Judge (and a fortiori 
a statement of a witness) which goes beyond the facts of the case 
before him. He may have meant tlvdi if (as was the case here) 
the land had gone out of cultivation at the date when the man came 
into possession and the wife helped to bring it into cultivation 
again she would become entitled to a share. This would accord 
with the fundamental principle of Malay tenure that the right to 
land depends on occupation and cultivation. The statement 
that the share of the widow is in the discretion of the Court accords 
with the opinion of the Pahang committee (p. 72). 

This is the only case in which the term upah occurs and 
'' compensation '' is not an accurate rendering ; upah means 
remuneration Neither harta sa-pencharian nor harta sharikat 
was mentioned. 
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HAJI ABDUL SAMAT. 

Larut Land Case No. 89 0 / 1924. 

Ipoh Civil Appeal No. 2^7 of 19$6. 

Perak— Haria sharikat — partition on divorce — the wife’s share, if any, 
depends on the nature of the \vork actually done by her. 

This was an application under Section 57 of the Land Enact- 
ment, 1911. 

The claimant was the divorced wife of the respondent. She 
claimed to be registered as the proprietress of a half-share in eacJi 
of five lots of land which had been acquired during the maniage 
and registered in the name of the respondent on the ground that they 
were sharikat according to the Jiukum shara. It was agreed that 
the parties had no property when they were married. 

The respondent admitted that apart from agreement a 
divorced wife is entitled to a share but he resisted the claim on the 
ground that at the time of the divorce the claimant had agreed to 
forego her legal claim. 

The issue for trial was therefore whether the alleged agreement 
had been made and each party called several witnesses who gave 
evidence at considerable length as to the proceedings and negotia- 
tions connected with the divorce, which had taken place about 
five years before this action was brought. 

The claimant’s case was that she obtained the divorce by 
tehis talak for a consideration of $20 which she said was satisfied 
by her abandoning her claim to her mas kahwin which was $20^ 

The respondent contended that the consideration for the 
tehus talak was the waiver by the claimant of her claim to a share 
of the harta sharikat. 

The kathi who had enquired into and registered the divorce 
gave evidence at the trial and in answer to the Collector he said : — 

“ According to Muhammadan law the question of 
tehus talak does not affect harta sharikat. All the property 
which was obtained during the marriage has to be divided 
into two shares and one share goes to each.” 

The penghulu (Che Pandak Abdullah) gave evidence that the 
defendant had strenuously resisted the claimant’s petition for 
divorce and that $20 was a very small consideration for tehus 
talak. 

T. S. ADAMS, Esq., Collector, Larut : — The evidence of the 
naih kathi who registered the divorce is most important and it is 
not shaken by any of the evidence for the defence. In fact Pan- 
dak Abdullah (second witness for the defence) rather supports the 
claimant’s version except on general grounds of custom which are of 
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iin]>()rtaiK'e. Thv usual l()ca Icustcun is iaidk ^(( icni^ah DUhs 

kahKiu in s(nne cases the payment may l>e .^^e<lter. 

In all prol)al)ility respondent was not speakine, llu* truth 
when he said that Ihs wife actually retained tin' nuts kaha'in Imt 
then^ is no pnmf. Normally a wife on divortn' is tnUitkal tu a 
siiare in the properly, htnia sbarikaL I do not hinl it pro\a‘d that 
<’iairnant in this case gave up her claim. She is therefore entitled 
to receive a share and 1 direct that the Kalhi , 'faiping, declare 
in writing what siiare she is entitled to and that she ilien he 
registered as owner oi such share in the lands claimed. IVfeantimc 
a Collector's caveat is to he registered. 

In pursuance of this jndgment tlie kaihi gave the foilowing 
ctn'tificate 

HAJl ABDUL RAHMAN, Kathi. Lamt: h'asal harta Haji 
Abdul Samat dengan janda-nya Wan Mahatan sa-tengah habuan 
di-atas lima kejnng tanali itu berapa bahagian Wan Mahatan 
boleh dapat tiap-tiaj) keping itu maka ini-lah l>eta nyata-kan 
harta sharikat antara orang laki-isteri pada hiikum shara' di-atas 
tiga hai 

(1) Sa'orang herkahwin dan tiada apa-apa harta~nya 
antara ketlua-nya itii pada pennnlaan-nya tiba-ti'b<i 
bcrakhtirdali <;leli kedua-nya dengaii apa-apa jalan 
yang boleh mendapat harta tiha-tiba dapat harta itu 
maka harta itu herbahagi dua. 

(2) Sa'orang herkahwin dan tiada apa-apa harta Juga 
pada, permulaanmya tiba-tiba lierakhtirdah kedua- 
nya tetapi tiada bersamaan sej>erti laki-laki berniaga 
atau herkedai maka perempiian itu ada-lah ia terlema- 
ban sedikit deripada usaha suami-nya maka harta 
yang di-dapati seperti demikian itu herbahagi tiga»dua 
bahagian deripada, tiga kapada suami-nya dan satu 
bahagian kapada isteri-nya. 

(3) Sa'orang perernpuan herkahwin dengan sa'orang yang 
makan gaji pada hal perernpuan itu tiada a})a»apa 
kerjaan ia mahadamatkan suami-nya seperti bertanak 
dan menchuchikan baju suami-nya seperti kalaziman 
hadamat perernpuan malayu zaman ini maka harta 
yang dapat di-dalam itu tiada apa-apa sharikat 
dengan perernpuan itu hanya tertentii kapada siiami- 
nya juga. 

Ini-lah ghalip pada hukum shara’ harta sharikat orang laki- 
isteri dengan salah satu deripada tiga perkara ini yang berlaki 
antara orang laki-isteri. 

Maka saperti pendapatan Wan Mahatan dengan Haji Abdul 
Samat pada hukum shara' tetap dapat kapada Wan Mahatan 
sa-tengah pada tiap-tiap keping tanah yang tersebut. 

* For a translation, see p.-27! 
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(Translation). 

With regard to the property of Haji Abdul Samat: and his 
divorced wife Wan Mahatan, a half share in hve pieces of land and 
what share Wiin Mahatan can obtain in each piece, I state the 
partnership property as between hnsband and wife according to 
the Muhammadan law in three cases 

( 1 ) A person marries and there is no property between 
the pair at the commencement of their married life ; 
afterwards by any means by w'hich two people together 
can acquire property they acquire property, such 
property is divided into two shares. 

(2) A person marries and there is no property at the com- 
mencement ; afterw^ards (they acquire property) but 
not by joint efforts such as b\^ the man trading or 
keeping a shop and the wife has a somewhat easy time 
compared with her husband; property so obtained is 
divided into three shares— two thirds to the husband 
and one share to the wife. 

(3) A woman marries a person who earns wages so that 
the woman does no work — she cherishes her husband by 
cooking rice and washing his clothes as is usual for 
a Malay woman of the present day — property obtained 
in that way is not in partnership with the woman but is 
appropu'iated to her husband alone. 

This is established according to the Muhammadan law, the part- 
nership property of husband and wife (is distributed) in accordance 
with one or other of these three provisions. 

And as to the property acquired by Whin Mahatan with 
Haji Abdul Samat — according to the Muhammadan law it is 
decided that W an Mahatan takes one half of each piece of land 
above mentioned. 

{Note. — Of the five pieces of land two only w'ere held by entry 
in the Mukim Register— the other three w^ere held by Certilicate 
of Title. A Collector has no jurisdiction to hear claims to the 
latter. A formal order was drawn up transmitting a half share in 
each of the tw^o mukim register lots to W^an Mahatan.) 

Haji Abdul Samat appealed to the Commissioner of Lands 
on the grounds : — 

(1) that the hiiding of the Collector was against the weight 
of the evidence ; 

(2) that the Collector decided questions of the Muliamma- 
dan law of division of property after divorce without 
going into the facts as to what property was acquired 
during the marriage ; 

(3) that the Collector was not a competent person to deal 
with such partition after divorce. 
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At the hearinis^ of the appeal Haji Abdul vSamat, in person, con- 
tended that Wan Mahatan had agreed to forego lun* claim. 

B. W. KLLES, Esq., Commissioner of Lnnds : “ Tlune is a. 

idies^'cl. certain amount of evidence, though not of a veryrelial)I(' <'harart('r 
apparently, that before the day of the di\H>ree W'an i\rnhalan said 
that she would be prepared to forego the horfa sharikof in order 
, .to get a divorce. . 

There is. however, the position and the unshaken ex’idenre 
of the uaib kathi that she did not give up her claim on the <lay oi 
the divorce. Dealing with the appellant’s written grounds of 
app)eal. 1 hold ; — 

(1) That the Collector’s finding is not against the weight 
of evidence ; 

(2) That it is only in respect of property acquired during 
the marriage that the Collector directed tlie Knfhi to 
declare. 


(8) That the Collector is competent to deal with a partition 



on divorce of land acquired during a Muhammadan 
marriage. 

I am of opinion that the appellant has failed to shew' any 
reason why the order of the Collector should l)e upset and the 
appeal is dismissed. 

From this judgment Haji Abdul Samat a]q>ealed to the Su])- 
reme Court on the grounds that the Collector was not authorised 
to deal with a case of this character and that the (daim was barnnl 
by limitation. 

/C. M, Coomarasamy for the appellant cited - 

Awee V, Ibrahim, I, F.jVT.S. Rep. 274 (and see j). i.l) 
Janat v. Sheik Khuda Bakhas 2, F.M.S. Rep. 61, 

The respondent appeared in person. 

WATSON, J. — I am of opinion that the ('ollector was com- 
petent to deal with a partition or division of land acquired during a 
Muhammadan Marriage. 

I am further of opinion that the Limitation Enactment does 
not apply to a case of this kind. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 
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RASINAH V. SAID. 

Batang Padang Land Application No. 11 1 0 / 1925 (B.P. 2130/25) 

Commissioner of Lands Appeal No, 6 of I92iy [C.L, 98/20). 

Dwofce-'—Yioectd, sharikat. 

Generally throughout Malaya, except in the Colony, a divorced wife is 
entitled to a share of all land acquired during coverture. The share of a 
Perak woman fixed at one- third, following the State Council Mirntte of 
(p. 70) and Teh Rasim v. Neman, (p. 18). 

This was an application to the Collector, Batang Padang, 
under Section 37 of the Land Enactment of 1911. 

The parties were married in 1914. In 1916 they acquired 
from Government three acres of land (E. 3717, Chenderiang) 
which they planted with rubber. The title was in the name of the 
husband. In 1925 the husband divorced the wife. 

The wife alleged that the husband had agreed to treat the 
property as joint property and that long before the divorce he had 
promised to transfer a half share to her because, during the 
marriage, she had assisted in the actual work of improving the 
land. She also said that she had paid half the rent and premium. 
On these grounds she claimed half the land. 

The husband alleged 

(1) that he had divorced claimant for misconduct ; 

(2) that she had 3 acres of land in her own name ; 

(3) that at the time of the divorce the katki had neither 
made an order for maintenance nor directed the wife 
to claim any share in the land. 

At the trial the husband denied that the wife had worked on the 
land. 

He also denied the alleged promise to transfer and the pay- 
ment of premium and rent by the wife. Two witnesses testified 
that she had worked on the land. 

T. P. COE, Esq., Collector, Batang Padang : — “ The applicant 
applied to be registered as part-owner on two grounds : — 

(a) that she had paid half the rent and half the premium ; 

{h) that she has shared in the work of cultivation. 

2. In her application she alleged that her husband Said bin 
Salleh had promised to transfer a half interest to her, but at the 
hearing she practically withdrew this and based her claim on 
grounds (a) and (b) above. 

3. As to (a) she has no evidence and Said denies it. Her 
own witness states that the rent was paid by Said. 

4. As to (5) the evidence indicates that she did do some work 
on the land and I think it probable that she did, in spite of the 
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IhisIkiikTs denial. There is lui evidence of innv innch work she 
did (if she did any) or of the proportion between lun* work and that 
of her husband. Any .such apporti<»nment has been made tlie more 
(lifficult by the <lelay of three months lietwiam the di\a)na‘ and tlic 
submission of tliis applieaticm and I cannot help thinking tliat 
this claim is a tentative one whic'h suggested itself when tlu’ price 
of rubber rosic 

5. In any ease the evidenct^ in my opinion, is not luairly 
detinito enongii to justify partial dis[>ossession of the registered 
owner who has throughont been in a,('tnal oetmpalion of the laiRb 

Rasinah appealed to the Commissioner t>f Lands on the gromids 
that there was sufficient evidence that she worked on tlu^ land, 
which therefore became harta ^harikal which she was entitled to 
share on divorce. 

K. M. CiHnnarasamy for the appellant cittnl the ^lalc Council 
Minule of 1907 and 7Yh Rasini v. Neman of whiidi case lie pro- 
duced a tyiie written copy of the record, not digested. I'he 
Commissioner adjourned the hearing in order to obtain tlie evidence 
of the kaihi as to the dates of the marriage and divorce and as iu 
the " Muhammadan law of dix'ision of jMT>perty on tlivorce " 
(sic.) 

Cooinarasaniy for aj)pellant 
for respondent 

The Kathi, Batang Padang, was called by consent. He proved 
the dates of the marriage and divorce and continued : - 

I agree with the decision of the Perak State t'ouncil 
(p 70). 'i'hat is, in this case, Rasinah would he entitled 
to one- third of the land in question : 

(^i) n she helped to work and deveio]’) the land or 
(^) If she was living as wife with respondent during 
the time when respondent acquired tliis land and 
developed it. 

No consideration would be given to the question wdiether 
the divorce arose from the fault of tlie man or the 
woman. 

I know of no case which has arisen and been decided, as 
to this matter in Chenderiang mukim, I am relying 
on the decision of the State Council in 1907. I know 
of cases in Chenderiang mukim where, on divorce, there 
has been a division of sharikat property but only of 
moveable property. These cases were settled out of 
Court, 

I cannot say what sect of Muhammadans the people of 
Perak belong to nor can I quote or refer to any autho- 
rity as to this matter of sharikat, which would apply 
, as between' these parties. 
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I recollect only one case of division of sharikai properly 
(moveables) and that was six years ago and I cannot 
remember the names of the parties. They lived in 
the miikim of Chenderiangd’ 

Coomarasamy iov appellant : —From the State Council 
minute and the decisions of the Supreme Coxirt it is clear that the 
divorced wife is entitled to a share of any property acquired 
dxiringTnverture, ' ' ' ^ , 

Teh Rasim V. Neman [-p. 18). 

Wan Mahatan V. Haji Ahdul Samai (p. 25.) 

There was sufficient evidence that Rasinali in fact hel])ed to 
develop this land. 

Sabapafhy, for respondent, applied for leave to call fiirtiier 
evidence to shew that during the marriage respondent had given 
a piece of land to appellant. (This was resisted and refused). 
The only reason for this application is that the price of rubber 
has gone up. As to Teh Rasim v. Neman {supra) the facts are 
different. There the wnman had six children. There are no 
children here. (He admitted that the record does not indicate 
that the decision in Teh Rasim v. Neman inlliienced by the 
number of children). There is no proof of how much work the 
wife did on the land. The Commissioner should now call for further 
evidence as to whether there was any division of moveable or 
immoveable property during coverture or on, and in con.sidera- 
tion of, divorce. 

M. D. DALY, Esq.; Commissioner of Lands , remitted the case 
to the Collector to take further evidence as to whether there was 
any such division of property. 

The respondent gave evidence as follow^s 

“ I first married appellant in 3 914. I bought two 
pieces of land after the marriage; one piece in my name and 
one in my wife’s (appellant’s) name. I divorced her on 
20th June 1925. When I divorced her she took away all 
her own propei’ty. I had given her pillows and mattresses 
and some jewellery some time before. She took all these 
away. When 1 gave her the letter of divorce she gathered 
together all the property in the house which she considered 
to be hers and left with it . . . . . .1 made no promise to give 
her a share in my land at any time. 1 paid the premium 
for both the pieces of land. She has sold the piece of land 
I bought for her. The piece of which she now claims a 
share is the piece I bought for my. self. Tt is not our cus- 
tom to give a share in our land on divorce. During the 
time of our marriage I did some work on my wife’s land. 
She has never lielped me to work on my land. 

Cross-examined by appellant, 

''I deny that, at the time appellant sold her piece of 
land for $19 to one Surati, I made arrangement that she 
should have a half share in mine.” 
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The Kdua Kampong ^i\k\ : 

'' I know bolli appellant and nspoTuhnit. 1 know 
Said paid for iwo pieces of land, one in his own name and 
one in his wife’s, appellant’s name. 1 do not know of any 
custom oblii^ing a man to give his wife a share in his land 
in consideration of divorce. It is not the custom for tlu^ 
wife t(' give back, on divorce, jewelhM'v given her by her 
iiusband. It is not the custom to give anything in con- 
sideration of divorce. All the property a man gi\Ts to his 
wife becomes hers and no question of ownership arises. A 
man is not bound to give his wife anything on <li\-orce. 

(No questions by appclliutf). 

An indciKmdent witness said that he liad seen tlie appellant 
taking pillows and other household goods from tlu^ house, after 
the divorce. 

Hie appellant said 

“ I do not know wliat the custom is in Ik^rak at divorce. 
In Java it is customary for the man to give the woman a 
share in his land. In Pen’ak Twill follow Perak custom, 
'fhis does not refer to moveable property. My husband 
only gave me a ring, and this I gave back to him. Me gave 
me no jewellery except this ring, riie property I took 
away from the house was one plate only. I have nothing 
else to say except that I hope I shall b<^ given a share in the 
land I have worked on. 

Cyoss-examined by yespondent 

I have no children by res])ondent. 1 returned the 
ring to Said because he came and asked for it. He drove 
me away from the house. I did work on my husband’s 
land. 1 agree that this is customary for a wife”. 

M. D. DALY, Esq., Commissioner of Lands : — The following 
are the facts of the case. Said, the respondent, married Rasinah, 
the appellant, on I9th August 1914. Said divorced her on 20th 
June 1925. Shortly after their marriage Said acquired two pieces 
of land. One was registered in his own name, E.M.R. r'lTlT 
Chenderiang, area 3a. 27 p. and one in the appellant’s name. 
The appellant sold the land registered in her name. There is no 
evidence as to whether it was sold on joint account or otherwise. 
This land was, apparently, Approved Application No. 7697, area 
3 acres. 

There is evidence on which one could find that the appellant 
did some work on the land E.M.R. 3717 and I think it probable that 
she did so. I also think it probable that the premium and rent 
on both pieces of land were paid by Said, the respondent. 

On divorce, I hold it as probable that the appellant removed 
y.and carried away a .certain of moveables. There is 
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nothing to show what was their value and there is no satisfactory 
evidence as to whether any division of property was agreed to 
at the time of divorce. Three months after the divorce the 
appellant claimed d.s sharikat a half share in E.M.R. 3717. There 
is no satisfactory evidence as to whether the respondent had 
good cause to divorce the appellant but it seems fairly clear that 
the divorce was at his instance. There were no children of the 
marriage,. '■ 

As to the law which should apply in this case I note the 


following precedents, rulings or dicta:— 

(The Commissioner referred to:— 

(i3:) Perak State Council Minute p. 70 

{h) Teh Rasim v, Neman p.. 1 8 

(c) Wan Mahatan v. Plaji Abdul Samat p. 25 

[d] Awee v. Ibrahim p. 11 

{e) Ramah y. Alpha p. 22 

(/) Memorandum on custom in Trengganu p. 71 

(g) Wan Nab Jasin ^ ^ ^ 


It should be understood that in Kedah, whether on divorce 
or death, the wife or widow can claim sharikat. The value of 
her labour differs according to districts when a question of division 
of property arises. In varying districts her labour is assumed 
to be worth one quarter, one third or one half of the amount 
of the property extant at the time of divorce or death, in default 
of evidence to the contrary. Apart from the wife's labour, 
however, an account is supposed to be taken of what both bring 
into the joint fund at marriage and the value of presents between 
the spouses, during marriage. As there is never any reliable 
evidence as to these points, it is impossible for the Kedah Courts 
to arrive at a correct decision. Sharikat claims rarely come 
before the Kedah Courts. Over a period of six years, I do not 
think I could trace more than six cases. In Kedah some account 
is taken, of the wife's work in cooking her husband's food, washing 
his clothes and so on and this is reckoned as * labour" contrary 
to the view expressed by the Kalhi, Larut (p. 26). 

Coming to the present case I find as facts: — 

(1) that prior to her divorce the appellant was the lawful 

wife of the respondent; 

(2) that the land in question, E.M.R. 3717 Chenderiang, 

was acquired by respondent during their marriage; 

(3) that the appellant did work on the land. 

1 am of opinion that in law it is immaterial whether she 
worked on the land or not. In view ^ the authorities and 
precedents quoted I cannot accept the evidence of the Kathi"^ as 
correct. 

* Meaning apparently the Kathi^ Batang Padang, p. 30. 
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I am satisfied that, in Perak ami generally throughout 
Malaya, (execpt in the (-olony) a divorced wife is entilled to a 
share of all land ac([uired during covtaiure and in of the 

first two ])recedents (|noted, I consider tliat llu' appellant should 
be registered as the owner of a onedhird share in tlu' land hhM'.R. 
;>7 17 ('henderia ug. 

The respondent suggested that two pieei'S of laiui had h(vn 
acquired during coverture and that the appellant had sold one 
piece and enjoyed the proceeds. There is not sufficii'nl e\'idtaic(‘ 
to justify my concluding this to be the case but if it wt're, in view 
of the terms of the Order in Council quoted above, this would 
not, in my view affect the decision . 

In his judgment above cited, Keay J. ('. has pointed out 
that these sJuirikal cases are rare but that if they should increase 
in number it might be necessary to legislate. It is true that the 
cases which come before the Supu'eme Court are rare but if the 
cases which come before Collectors and go no further are reckoned 
in the number would, I think, prove to be appreciable. 11 le Perak 
State Council Minute (p. 70) is proof that this matter was 
perplexing our judges as far back as 1U07. In my view it is 
desirable to legislate now. The jrresent position ajipears to be 
that the law as to sharikai claims varies according to the locality 
and the views of the particular kathi called in to give evidence. 

Commentary. 

With the greatest possible respect to tlic learned Commissioner 
it is submitted that the authorities do not justify his conclusion 
that the question whether the wife worked on the land is im- 
material. In Teh Rasim, Wan Mahatan, Ramah and in this 
case the fact was either expressly admitted or found in favour 
of the wife. In Wan Nab the point was not raised. In 
the facts were never investigated. The Perak Council Minute 
and Mr. Humphreys' memorandum are not detailed statements 
and an inference can hardly be drawn from their mere silence 
on this point. It appears from paragraph 10 of the Raja di 
Hiiir's opinion (quoted on p, 42) that the State Council Minute 
was avowedly based on the view that the man commonly works 
the harder but unfortunately this information was not available 
to Mr. Daly. 

Later cases support the view that the point is material. 
In each of the three Lower Perak cases (p. 48) the wife had 
worked on the land and her claim succeeded; in the Selangor case 
(p. 59) the wife had not worked and the claim of her represen- 
tative failed. 

Actually the point is neither abstruse nor technical— the 
whole question is one of a custom of agricultural peasants among 
whom nearly every woman in fact works on the land. 
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LATON V. RAMAH. 

Selangor Civil Stiit No. 323 o/ 1926. 

Harta sharikat — harta sa-pencharian — divison after the death of the 
husband— separate property and earnings of the wife. 

* Land was acquired during marriage and registered in the husband’s 
name, part of the purchase money being provided by the wife from the 
income and proceeds of sale of other land owned by her before the marriage 
and from the profits of her trading as a cake seller during the marriage — 
Held, on the death of the husband, that the wife was entitled to one half of 
such property without prejudice to her right to a distributive share in the 
other half. 

The plaintiff was married to the deceased in 1890 they appear 
to have been Selangor Malays. The plaintiff pleaded that all 
the property of the deceased was harta sharikat according to the 
Shafei school of Muhammadan law; she claimed one half of the 
property on that ground. She also claimed her distributive 
share as a widow in the other half. 

The defendant, another widow of the deceased who was an 
administratrix of the estate jointly with the plaintiff, denied that 
any of the property was harta sharikat or that the alleged custom 
was properly called harta sharikat] she contended that the whole 
of the property was distributable according to Muhammadan 
law. 

Bailey for plaintiff. 

Freeman for defendant. 

GOMPERTZ, C. J. — The plaintiff is the widow of Mat Dawi 
bin Suroh who died intestate in 1926. She sues the defendant, 
another widow of the intestate, and joint administrator with 
herself of the estate, for a declaration that all the property of 
the intestate at the time of his death is harta sharikat according 
to the Shafei school of Muhammadan law and that the plaintiS 
is therefore entitled to a half-share in that property, in addition 
to any share she may be entitled to in the other moiety under 
the Muhammadan law of inheritance. The evidence in support 
of her claim is that the intestate was a poor man who never had 
any money of his own. He appears to have worked for wages 
at different places and for different masters, at pay not exceeding 
130 per mensem. The plaintiff states that having been divorced 
by her first husband she married the intestate some 35 years 
ago. At the date of this manage she was possessed, she says, 
of a shophouse and land at Beranang and of jewellery to the 
value of $150.00 in cash. Having sold the Beranang property 
she bought land at Tanjong Malim which she resold at a profit 
later on. The land in respect of which the present claim is made 

* This report was prepared from the original records before the case 
appeared in the official reports. With great respect to the learned Editor of 
those reports it is submitted that this headnote is more accurate than the one 
in 6 F.M.S. Rep. at p. 116, See also the commentary at p. 46 infra. 
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was bouijht. she says, partly out ol the incotne ui ims a. u uu... 
land puirluised by her from time to hmo, iiarlly out "f 
on resales ami partly out of the profits o} shops opened bv hu 
for the sale of cakes. I'his land was registered m the "ame ol 
the intestate. Incidentally, it appears that the plaintitt has 
other land, some ten acres in extent, in her own name whul , 
she says, was purchased out of the same hinds as the ot 
Thcre'are discrepancies and inconsistencies in hei e\ idem t hut slii 
impre.'^sed me as lioing honest and she is to some extent eorroboiat- 
cd by other witnesses. One has to remember that she is a 
woman of the peasant class, that she is not young and that she 
is speaking of matters spread over a long term ol >e.us. un 
the whole I accept her case that the land ui (piestnm. or a huge 
portion of it was, in fact, paid for out ot funds supplied b> hci. 

The next issue presents greater difficulty. Mr. 
haria sharikat as meaning partnership in property. Onhnaii y , 
he said, partnership would be evidenced by an agreement m 
acle before the land is purchased or the work begun. 

agreernent is unvisiial auu tlic 

is evidenced by the circunislances. I his type of 
I sluirikitt lattei 

Mr. Bailev expressly repudiated 
cf.‘ Haji Ramah v. Alpha, 

' ' " ' „ested to counsel 

lased on other grounds 
and 1 enquired whether 
On 

irt witnesses. 

) has studied 
and has held his 
art 

,g Shafeis. 


writing mi—. 

Between husband and wife formal 
partnership 

inferred jxirtnersliip is called 
word meaning “indefinite.” 1 
any claim for upah or compensation _ 

4 F.M.S. Rep. p. 179. (and p. 22 supra) 1 siiggu’ 
that the plaintiff's claim might possibly be b 
than this principle of Muhammadan law a . 

he desired to amend hut the suggestion was not accepteh 
the Muhammadan law the plaintiff called two expo 

The first was the kathi of Ulu Langat. He 

Muhammadan law in Mecca for seven years ^ 

present post for 22 years. He states that harta shcin.icit is a p< 
of Muharnmadan Vdw—hukum shara as known arnon; 

The term signifies a partnership either in capital or labour, 
then sneaks of or compensation. Shortly he says 


or wife — if the survivor cannot agree with the heirs as 
to their share, each must take an oath, the oath of the 
person occupying the land to be final. 

3. If a poor man marries a rich woman and their wealth 
expands, on the death of the husband — the whole estate 
is the wife’s, none of it is pesaka i.e. divisible according 
to the law of inheritance. 

4. In the same case where the husband helps to cultivate 
and develop the land — he gets a part as compensation. 

5. In the case of property acquired after marriage by the 
husband’s labour — on his death it becomes pesaka. 

The witness further states that he has certain judicial powers 
under the law. The principles he has laid down are part of the 
Muhammadan law; they are not based on custom. The basis 
of the Muhammadan law is the Koran. He explains that nowhere 
in the Koran is the principle of harta sharikat expressly laid down. 
There is in fact no mention of it. But the literal meaning or ex- 
press letter of the Koran has come to be supplemented by the 
spirit of the work and it is from the spirit that this principle is 
derived. I think that the reference is to the Koran, Chapter IV, 
Part V, verse 32: of Maulvi Mohammad Ali, 1917 edition: — 

“Men shall have the benefit of what they earn and women shall 
have the benefit of what they earn.” 

The witness states that small estates in Selangor are dis- 
tributed by the Collector of Land Revenue on his — the kathi's 
certificate. The witness has dealt with 500 to 600 cases in his 
22 years of service. Harta sharikat has been claimed perhaps 
five or six times but has never been allowed.* There is no “rule 
or regulation” accepted by the Collector. 

The witness states in cross-examination that Nawawi is a 
great doctor of the Shafei school (It is common ground that the 
law of the Shafei school is applicable here). On being referred 
to this author’s work the witness admits that neither in Book 
13 dealing with partnership nor in Chapter 28 on the distribution 
of estates is there any reference to a partnership of this kind: nor 
again in the book on marriage. He states that the work is in- 
complete but admits that this is not apparent from the book itself. 
Finally at the end of his cross-examination the witness states: — 
“A law ought to be passed making harta sharikat the law 
here — It is not carried out here.” 

He adds in re-examination that he tried a case in Klang where 
the wife after divorce claimed harta sharikat. He states that 
his judgment was that they should settle the matter amicably 
“dividing it by two or three as they wished.” 

The next witness is the Chief Kathi of the State of Selangor 
who has held that post since 1914. The Chief Kathi’s answers to 


^ Contrast the observations on pp. 33, 34 & 55. 
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the questions of Mr. Bailey correspond to those i^lvon hy the last 
witness. He states:— sharikat as I ha,ve described it 
does in this country form part of the Muhainin;idan law. He 
admits that the work '‘Minhaj el Talihin'' does not mention 
harfa sharikat as between husband and wife but lu‘ refers to a 
work by AlxiulRalunanbinMuharamubawaf/// in the Hadrainaut, 
and cites a passage therefrom at p. 151) as foihuvs; - - 

‘Hf a property belongs to husband and wife bu t the share 
of each cannot be ascertained there is nt>thing to show 
the amount of each share and on divonx^ or death no 
one is allowed to claim his or her share unless the share 
of each is ascertained or until they agree. If it can be 
ascertained the shares are clear. If it cannot be ascer- 
tained they must wait for agreemeut. If the heirs 
divide by mutual agreement division may be e([iial or 
unequal. Both parties should be of full age. If one 
party puts in more labour, then division is based on 
amount of labour/' 

In cross-examination the witness states that the amount of 
labour contributed may be a fair test, thus if the husband does 
work to the value of $700 and the wife to the value of $300 their 
shares in the property will be accordingly. The witness being 
referred to Abdiir Rahim's ''Muhammadan Jurisprudence" page 
333 replies "I cannot say if he is right, d'o what school does Im 
belong?'' Lower down he says: — "I don't remember a claim 
for harta sharikat, only the one last witness spoke of. Being 
referred to “Minhaj et Talibin," the Cliapter on Partnership he 
says: — "I prefer not to give a personal opinion— I refer to the 
books and say what is correct." And again:— -"The question of 
upah or harta sharikat has arisen in one case. People often ask 
me on the point. In my certificates of division of property I 
have never taken into account upah or harta sharikat,'' 

I should point out that on question and answer (3) Mr. 
Bailey contends that the plaintiff is in fact entitled to the whole 
of the land as her own property. But she only desires to' claim 
under the principle of (1) and (2) a half share. 

Mr. Freeman for the defendant called no evidence. He 
points out that Mr. Bailey does not base his claim on local 
custom — he relies upon Muhammadan law, pure and simple. 
Had custom been pleaded it would have been necessary to con- 
sider if the custom was good. That is to say, it must be other- 
wise valid and must not be illegal as opposed to the text law, 
i)tde Abdul Rahim's "Muhammadan Jurisprudence" at page 137. 
He pointed out that neither in the Koran nor in the various 
learned -authors , on the subject cited by him (Mr. Justice Amir 
Ali, Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, Nawawi and Tyabji) is there any 
recognition of the principle now contended for. Again the 
author relied on by the Chief Kathi, Abdul Rahman, is nowhere 
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referred to in any of these works. His book is not to be found 
among the four treatises mentioned as being authoritative for 
Shafei law by Mr. Justice Amir Ali— Introduction, page 1— nor 
is it included in the list of fourteen authorities given lii Tyabji at 
page 83 . Again both the learned kathis state that in their 
experience the principle has never been recognised by any Court 
and that it would not be accepted by the Collectors of Land 
Revenue (I suppose under section 37 (i) of the Land Enactment 
:ot 1911 ). , 

Let us see if there are any reported decisions on the subject. 
In the case of Awee v. Ibrahim reported in 1 F.M.vS. Rep. at page 
274 the head note is as follows:- — 

“Courts Enactment 1918; Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in matters regulated by Muhammadan law 
[karta sharikat)!* 

The plaintiff was the divorced wife of the defendant. They were 
married about 1908 and four years later borrowed $115.00 and 
purchased a piece of land which was registered in the name of 
the defendant. The land was planted by them with rubber, 
and in 1912 was valued at $1,200. In 1916 the defendant divorced 
the plaintiff who then sued, claiming that under Muhammadan law 
and local custom, she was entitled to a half share of the land. 
The learned Chief Judicial Commis.sioner dismissed the suit, 
holding that the Supreme Court had no jurisdiction, in as much 
as the right of H.H. the Sultan to grant authority in matters of 
Muhammadan divorce to kathis and assistant kathis was 
recognised by section 61 (now section 65) of the Courts Enact- 
ment. , 

The next reported case is Haji Ramah v. Alpha, 4 F.M.S. 
Rep. p. 179.* The plaintiff, widow and administratrix of Haji 
Mahmud, claimed, besides her share as widow in the land of the 
intestate, a further half-share in two pieces of land by way of 
compensation {up ah) on the ground that she had helped him to 
open up and cultivate them. No question of jurisdiction was 
raised and counsel did not appear. Reay J. C. held that juris- 
diction was conferred by Section 49 of the Courts Enactment and 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. The only real issue was one 
of fact, as to the work done by the plaintiff. The learned Judicial 
Commissioner remarked: — 

“ The parties clearly intended that I should follow the 
rule of Muhammadan law. The only evidence before 
me on the rule was that of the Chief Kathi. Tie said 
that if a wife helps her husband to clear or plant or 
even cultivate his land, she is entitled to compensation 
{up ah); that it makes no difference how the husband 
' acquired the land, tliai a. widow can claim-a share in 
land instead ■ of monetary compensation* and that 

* p. 22 supra, ' 
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the share to be given to her is in the discretion 
of the (h)urt. In reply to acpiestion by me, he saiti: ~ 
"Every Malay wife in the country who helps her huslxuid 
to phuit padi is entitled to be paid for it, if she claims 
it. Usually they do not claini.'' 

and he explained that if the wife is (livorced, the luishmid 
should ]>ay the compensation hut if the husband dit'S, 
the wife's claim is against the estate. The Kalbi. 
Knala Selangor, stated that the plaintiff ]>r(‘ferretl her 
claim to him in the first instance and that he told her 
that he could not decide it and referred Inn* to the 
Chief Kathi* He explained that he never had to deal 
with a claim of this nature before and agreed that it 
was very unusual for a wife to make such a claim." 




The Straits Settlements cmse, Tya/i v. Mai AIh\ IKy.she, 
p. 124, was decided in 1886.* The claim made in the Court of 
Requests was for $50 and was brought by a wife for a half share 
of her husband's property after divorce. It was based on an 
alleged rule of Muhammadan law in respect of joint earnings of 
husband and wife. It was held that the case was not covered by 
the Muhammadan Marriage Ordinance of 1880 and that therefore 
English law applied. The report is very short and haria sharikai 
is not specially mentioned but no doubt this was the ])rinciple 
relied on. 

I have referred to the files of two suits tried in the State of 
Perak which are not to be found in the Reports. In Civil Suit 
No. 3 of 1916 the plaintiff had been the wife of the defendant 
for some 23 years and was divorced by him in 1915. The plaintiff 
alleged that at the time of the marriage the defendant had no 
property; that at that date she herself was a widow and traded 
as a seller of jewellery. After the marriage the parties lived 
together and carried on the trade of jewellers. The profits of 
the business, being their joint earnings, were invested in land 
which was registered in the name of the defendant. The plaint 
proceeds: — 

" By Muhammadan law as ruled by H.H. the Sultan in 
Council the plaintiff is entitled to one-third of the 
property aforesaid, vide para. 7 of the minutes of the 
State Council of 18th January 1907." 

The matter was referred to Raja Chulan then Assistant Registrar 
for enquiry and report. The learned Referee in his finding 
adopts the ruling of the Perak State Council, a ruling which the 
Chief Kathi stated was an old custom revived and based upon 
Muhammadan law. The Referee adds: — 

*'The Mohammedan law of sharikai as it obtains in 
Kedah and the Malay States of the East Coast of the 

; ~ 'i' ' * p/ M'.sppm, 
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Peninsula is not strictly followed by the Courts in Perak 
owing to the existence of the above mentioned Ruling 
in Council, a copy of which I append/' 

The minute of the Council is as follows (Perak Government 
Gazette 5th April 1907 page 241): — 

The Council declares and orders to be recorded that 
the custom of the Malays of Perak in the matter of 
dividing up property after divorce when such property 
has been acquired by the parties or one of them during 
marriage is to adopt the proportion of two shares to 
the man and one to the woman and that gifts between 
married persons are irrevocable either during marriage 
or after divorce. The Council further records its 
desire that the Courts shall call in the Kaihis as advisers 
on principle in cases of these kinds." 

A later case is Civil Suit No. 337 of 1925. The plaintiff, 
a divorced wife, sued the husband for a one-third share of property 
acquired out of their joint earnings. The matter was, by consent, 
referred to the same gentleman, since become the Honourable 
Raja di Hilir of Perak, C.M.G. and a member of the Federal 
Council, for enquiry and report. The learned referee in his 
finding refers to the Council Minute of 1907. He allows the 
plaintiff's claim to one-third of the landed property coming under 
the rule and he appends a minute written by himself on the 
principle of harfa sapenchari as he prefers to call it. I give an 
e.xcerpt from that minute in K.K.D. 28/22 dated 2nd June, 1922 
as throwing light upon the question now before me. 

Harta sapencharian or sharihat at one time was under- 
stood by Perak Malays to be one and the same thing — 
only one is Malay and the other Arabic 

■ ^ : ■ st« . * ■ ■■ ^ ' ' 

4. Since the death of Sultan Idris it has been held by 
ulemas here that sapencharian is not the same as sharikat 
because sharikat is an Arabic word meaning "partnership" 
and therefore property acquired during marriage 
cannot be called sharikat unless there is either a written 
or a verbal agreement to that effect. 

5. The question has consequently arisen as to how hart a 
sapencharian is to be determined and by what law, in 
case of division of property after divorce. 

6. The ulemas say that, according to Muhammadan law, 
a wife is entitled to claim for labour undertaken by her 
during marriage, not only in assisting her husband in 
outdoor and household work but also for suckling the 
children of the marriage, if any. 
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7. It would however be somewhat diflicnlt for a divorced 
woman to specify her claim even for a sliort period of 
marriage, say two years. 

8. But the difficulty is overcome by the Muhammadan 
law wliicli lays down that the Ruler has discndionarv 
powers in carrying out certain laws of (lod.’^ Ih>r this 
reason, and to save trouble and expense in litigation in 
regard to the claims by women, the adat of sapen- 
charian xsnwidiQ allowable by Muhammadan law when 
given force by tlie Ruler of a Sta,te. 

9. In this respect I enclose for your informaiion a ruling 
made by the late Sultan Idris in ('oiincil regarding 
harta sapencharian or property accpiired during marriage 
and the division thereof. 

10. Although in most Muhammadan countries east of India 
the division is in equal shares, the late Sultan Idris 
contended that a man generally works harder than a 
woman and should get more for his share. Hence it 
was ruled in Council that the proportion should be 
two-thirds to the man and one-third to the woman. 

11. As the ruling in Council has not been cancelled by the 
present Ruler that order, I think, holds good unless 
perhaps it is necessary by law for H.H. to confirm his 
late father's ruling. 

12. It is curious to observe, however, that the late vSultan 
Idris made no mention of claim to harta sapencharian 
after the death of either party, the woman, as the law 
at present stands, getting only what she i.s entitled 
to under the law of inheritance {pesaka) in case of her 
husband’s death and losing her claim to what she 
had earned during her marriagef” 

So much for local cases. 


* There is of course, no authority for this proposition in Muhammadan 
law. It is a characteristic expression of the Adat Temmggong. 

fWith profound respect to the late Raja Sir Chulan it is submitted that 
he was mistaken here. The declaratory part of the resolution of the State 
Council (set out in full on p. 70 infra,) expressly deals with the case of 
divorce only. The desire that the Kathis should be consulted in such cases 
shows that the Council did not consider this resolution exhaustive. It would 
be wrong to construe this as excluding a claim by a widow to a share of 
harta sa-pmeharian'. On the contrary it affords authority for deciding 
such claims on simUar principles. 

: ..It is certain ■■ that in pradtiec.^the- vast majority of Malay widows 
have], succeeded ' to ■ substantially ‘ more that one-eighth of the joint 
property. ■ 
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I refer next to that well-known work 'The Achehnese'" 
by Dr. C. vSnouck Hurgronje. The learned author states at 
page 365:— 

"In districts where it is the custom for the wife to 
assist the husband in his employment, the property 
accumulated during the marriage by their respective 
toil is in the event of a divorce divided in equal shares 
between the man and the woman or their respective heirs. 

Where one of the two dies, the survivor obtains, in 
addition to this half share, his lawful portion of the herit- 
able property to which the other half of their common 
earnings is regarded as belonging. Thus we find in Acheh 
the same peculiarity that exists in Java and Madura and 
most Malayan countries viz, that where the woman is 
the fellow- worker of her husband, there gradually grows 
up a kind of partnership between the two.'t 

Again Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, in "Papers on Malay Subjects'* at 
page 54 remarks as follows:— - 

"The Moslem check on hasty divorce is the mahr. 
The old Indonesian check seems to have been what is 
known as the sharikat. 

In districts where the dowry is more or less fixed by 
convention we find that a divorced wife or widow has a 
claim on her husband's property to the extent of one-third 
of their joint earnings. 

The fact is that ancient Malay custom gives a woman 
a better status than she gets from Moslem theory." 

It seems clear I think, from the materials which I have collected 
above that there does exist— in some at any rate of the Malay 
countries — a rule of law which amounts very much to the principle 
contended for by Mr. Bailey. I use the word law and not custom 
because on the evidence it seems to me that the principle exists, 
if it does exist, not in a particular neighbourhood or locality 
but in the whole State and it is alleged to govern not particular 
persons but every member of the public— that is to say all Malay 
Muhammadans subject to the law of the State. To use an 
English parallel "a* custom cannot extend to the whole realm 
nor can it embrace every member of the public for, in either case, 
it would then amount to the Common Law of the land " 
(10 Halsbury page 219). If this principle has become part of 
the common law of some or all of the Malay countries in the 
Far East and if the kathis, the recognised authorities in this 
field, vouch for it as good law it seems to be idle to contend that 
it is not in accordance with the literal wording of the Koran and 

thT^fore bad-^ or again that it is not law because it is not 

xh.e'^^^oned by the authorities, mostly Indian jurists, to be found 
in the Court library. It is undoubtedly the law in some jurist 
ons. Hurgronje states it to be the law in Acheh. The Raja 
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di Hilir speaks of the principle ‘\is it ol)tains in Kedah and the 
Malay states of the east coast of the peninsula." The same 
gentleman observes, para 12 of his miiuito referred to above, 
speaking of course of the law in Perak:-- 

" I'he woman as the law at present stands, getting 
only wluit she is entitled to under the law of inheritance 
{pemka) in ease of her husband's deatfi and losing her 
claim to what she had earned during her marriage." 

He also says, paragraph 8;~~ - 

"The adat of sapencharian is made allowable by 
Muhammadan law when given force by the Ruler of a 
State." 

It is interesting to note that the Hon’ble the Rajah di Hilir, 
a member of the Ruling House of the State of Perak, should 
consider that for the reasons given no claim to harta sapencharian 
is allowed in favour of the survivor on the death of husband or 
wife in that State. I cannot find that in Selangor there has 
been any pronouncement as to the rights of a widow or a widower 
in harta sapencharian. The rights of the parties on a divorce 
were considered by the State Coiincil in 1924 it was agreed that 
the kathis should exercise jurisdiction to a limit of $500 and that 
the Chief Kathi should have unlimited jurisdiction. 

Now the Kathi of Ulu Langat giving evidence before me 
as an expert in Muhammadan law and speaking of the rights of 
the survivor of a marriage stated: — 

"A law ought to be passed making harta sharikai 
the law here. It is not carried out here." 

When, however, the evidence of each of tliese learned men, the 
kathis, is read as a whole, as of course it must be read, it is clear 
that these witnesses desired to convey to the Court their consi- 
dered opinion that this principle of harta sharikai as part of the 
Muhammadan law is in force in Selangor. They agree that a 
claim of this kind is rarely brought by a widow but they have no 
doubt that the claim exists. When they state that the law is not 
carried out in this jurisdiction they mean, I think, that the principle 
has not been embodied in a statute and that it would not there- 
fore be recognised by Collectors.’^ Or again they may consider 
that the principle is in some manner in conflict with the Registra- 
tion of Titles Enactment. If they mean this they are, I think, 
mistaken. There is no essential conflict but a claimant's rights 
would no doubt be subject to the provisions of that Enactment. 
Nor I think is there anything in the admission that they have 
never taken this principle into account in giving a certificate 
for the distribution of the estate of a deceased.* In the case 
of death the survivor would be asserting a claim, whether real 
or personal, against the estate which must be decided before it 
is known what assets are available for distribution. Such an 

; P* to Collectors' cases, $4, m and Wan Mahatan’s case, p. 25, 
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issue would seem, I speak with great deference, to lie outside the 
jurisdiction of a kathi. It would have to be decided by the 
appropriate tribunal. I may say that I find great difficulty in 
following the reasoning of the learned Chief Judicial Commissioner 
in the suit reported in 1 F.M.S. Rep. at page 274. The report is 
very meagre. Possibly the real issue was never adequately laid 
before the Court. If the decision is read to mean that the question 
of the subsistence claimed by a divorced wife is within the juris- 
diction of a kathi and not within that of the Court, then with 
great respect I think that it is probably unimpeachable. If on 
the other hand it decides that the question of harta sharikat 
in its broadest sense is not cognizable by the Civil Courts 
then I admit that I prefer the reasoning of Reay J. C. in Haji 
Ramah v. Alpha, 4 F.M.S. Rep. at page 181. Possibly the 
Legislature may consider it advisable to declare and codify the 
law on this subject either for the Federation as a whole or for 
the several states of the F'ederation. 

To come back to the case for decision, I find that the plaintiff 
claims that all the property of the deceased is harta sharikat. 
The evidence seems to show that the principle applies only to 
lands. I think that the proper declaration will be that the 
plaintiff is entitled to one half in value of the immovable property 
of the deceased at the time of his death as harta sharikat. This 
right will be subject, of course, to the rights of third persons 
under the Land Registration Enactment and the Land Enact- 
ment and will be without prejudice to her rights as a widow in 
the residue of the estate. 

Costs of both parties out of the estate: Order to be settled 
in Chambers if necessary. 

From this judgment the defendant appealed to the Court 
of Appeal: — 

Held, (by a majority, acton and thorne j.j., farrer-manby 
J. dissentiente) that inasmuch as Muhammadan law is the law 
of the Federated Malay States it is not “foreign law'" within the 
meaning of the Evidence Ordinance and evidence as to harta 
sharikat was therefore improperly admitted. Held also that 
even if the Muhammadan law was “ foreign law ” the evidence 
actually given before the trial judge was not admissible because 
the books on which the kathis based their evidence did not comply 
with Section 38 of the Evidence Ordinance, 

The case was therefore sent back for retrial with a suggestion 
that it should be referred to a special referee but eventually the 
parties arrived at a settlement and a consent order was made. 

Note . — The judgments of the Court of Appeal are reported 
in 6 F.M.S, Report at p. 128. 

This decision led to $. change in the law, as to 
which see p. 12] 
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Commentary. 

1. The sole subject-matter of the suit was land and it is 
therefore submitted that the observation on |)age ;]7 “ The 
evidence seems to shew that the principle applies only to lands ” 
is an obiter dictum. 

2. The (diief Justice found as a fact that the land in dispute 

was pmxhased out of a fund largely derived /from : - 

{a) the wife’s ante-nuptial property ; 

■ (&) .the wife’s ■ personal earnings during the marriage,' 

Now whatever the law applicable to the former may be, the 
question is plainly not one of joint earnings In so far there- 
fore as the estate of the deceased was derived from this source the 
plaintiff was clearly entitled to claim it in her own separate riglit 
and no question of harta sharikat or joint earnings” coiild 
properly be raised. 

The matter was complicated by the fact that the actual ante- 
nuptial property had been sold at a profit during the marriage and 
the gross proceeds merged in the other property and the question 
therefore arose whether this profit ranked as separate property 
or as joint earnings. The third and fourth answers of the kathi 
(on p. 45) are to the effect that in so far as the profit was due to 
general increase in the value of land (i.e. capital appreciation 
or ''unearned increment”) it ranked as separate property and in 
so far as it was due to the husband’s labour he, or his representa- 
tives, would be entitled to a share. No express evidence was given 
as to whether the wife’s personal earnings rank as joint or separate 
property and the evidence as to the husband’s personal earnings 
was conflicting. 

In the circumstances, it was wholly impossible to ascertain 
how much of the property was derived from the different sources 
so it would have been impossible to divide the estate in proportion 
to the sources except in a very rough and arbitrary manner. 

3. At the outset the plaintiff's counsel repudiated any claim 
for ufah so it seems clear that the wife did not work on the land 
and her profits from the sale of cakes cannot have been great. 
It was proved that the husband worked for wages and no mention 
is made of any cultivation by him. It follows that very little of 
the property could have been derived from the personal earnings 
of either spouse. The estate was therefore mainly derived from 
the wife’s ante-nuptial property with accretions due to the 
immense enhancement of land values between 1890 and 1926 and 
only a small proportion of it can have been ” joint earnings ”. 

4. The wife had ten acres of land elsewhere, bought out of 
the same fund but registered in her own name. If she was 
entitled to one half of the land in dispute because it was '' jointly 
earned ” it is difficult to see why she was not required to divide 
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the other ten acres in the same way. This question was not raised 
and does not appear to have been considered by the Chief Justice. 

5- It is submitted that neither Muhammadan law nor Malay 
custom ever contemplated such economic conditions as have pre- 
vailed in Malaya during this century and the real truth of the 
matter is that -the parties and the Court were, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, struggling to solve a dispute by applying rules and principles 
based on widely different conditions. It was as though a claim 
arising out of an aeroplane accident were litigated according to 
the law of collisions at sea. 

6. The passage on law and custom (p. 43) is not entirely 
clear. The Court of Appeal and the Editor of the law Reports 
read this as conveying that in the opinion of the trial Judge the 
rule as to haria sharikat or sa-pencharian is a rule of Muhammadan 
law. The katMs certainly said that in their opinion the rule was a 
rule of Muhammadan law but the cross-examination shewed that 
they were mistaken and the Chief Justice really found that the 
rule is “ part of the common law of some or all of the Malay 
countries The '' parallel ” with English law, however, is not 
a very close one because the Malay States are in a very different 
stage of development and their population is not homogeneous. 
The word “custom’' in the evidence is a translation of adat which 
does not exactly correspond with any one of the three kinds of 
unwritten English law, namely common law, custom and usage. 
The Article cited in Halsbury (Vol. 10, p. 2 of the Hailsham 
Edition) shows that the word “ custom ’’ is itself ambiguous in 
English; strictly it denotes exclusively an immemorial local custom 
but even the highest legal authorities have used it to denote habits 
and usages which are not customs in this sense. The agricultural 
law of landlord and tenant commonly called “ customs of the 
country ” are really usages. 

7. It is unfortunate that the learned Chief Justice accepted 
the incorrect statements of the kathis to the effect that Collectors 
would not recognise the principle of harta sharikat. Had he con- 
sulted any experienced Collector or the Commissioner of Lands the 
materials collected by Mr. Daly (p. 33) would have been made 
available to him. 
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Re ELANG dec. 

Re KULOP DEGOR dec. 
LEBAR V. MAT. 


Loicer Perak Distfibutim Sinis Nos, 11 0 / 1927» 42 of 102S ajoi Land Case 

No, 3 of 1929. 

Divorce' — death of kitshmtd-- Imrtvi 

In the Perak River property aajuirctl din in, t* a inarriaf^e is 
divided between the parties on divorce or on the death of thlher spouse. If 

the wife assisted in actual cultivation she can claim half the pro].ierty 

otherwise lier share is smaller. The rule is a rule of .IVlaluy custom, not of 
Muhammadan law, and tlie property is apiportioiu'd roughly, having regard 
to the circumstances of family. 

These three cases were heard together. I'he facts sufficiently 
appear from the judgment. 


1^20 E. N. TAYLOR, Esq. Collector and Deptity Registrar, Lower 

Ta L R tliesc cascs raise the issue called harta sharikat ; 

layior, . . . Distribution Suits originally came before my pmedecessor 

more than a year ago and were adjourned sine die pending con- 
sideration by the State Council of questions arising out of the 
Supreme Court Case Laton v, Ramah (to which 1 shall refer again) 
but it became necessary to dispose of these suits without waiting 



for a possible change in the law and I therefore ordered them to be 
set down for further hearing and a new case, which raises another 
aspect of the same question, was brought to trial at the same time. 
Each of the three cases was heard in the mnkim where the parties 
reside ; evidence of both fact and custom was recorded in each 
and judgment was reserved in order that the whole subject might 
be considered. 

D. S. 11/27 was an application for distribution of the estate 
of Elang bin Nordin, late of Kampong Gajah, who died at Mecca 
during the pilgrimage of 1927. This deceased was married twice. 
By his first wife he had one son, Dapat bin Elang ; there were no 
children of the second marriage. The second wife, Haji Fatimah, 
accompanied deceased to Mecca and paid for his funeral there. 
When she returned she found that her step-son, Dapat, had already 
applied for distribution, and she contests the application. 

The applicant pleads that a quantity of jewellery, of which 
particulars are given, is part of the estate. This issue being an 
issue of fact I will deal with it at once. The applicant admits 
that none of this jewellery ever belonged to his mother — it was 
all acquired during the second marriage; part was female jewellery 
given by the deceased to Haji Fatimah and worn by her, and part 
was gold not made up into ornamental articles. The widow says 
that the gold was used for the pilgrimage to Mecca and that she 
pawned the rest to pay the expenses of the funeral of the deceased 
and of her own return jpurney, The applicant did not go to 
Mecca, and there is iio evidence except that of the parties. In 
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these circumstances 1 accept the widow's statement — wdn'ch is 
inhercntl}' probable — and hold that the jewellery is not part of 
the estate. 

The estate consists of one lot of rice land valued at $50 and a 
quarter share (according to the register 5/18) in a rubber lot — the 
share being valued at $600 ; both lots were acquired during the 
second marriage, and it is admitted that Haji Fatimah actually 
worked on the land. The applicant claims division according 
to Muhammadan law. He admits that he does not know what 
share the widow should get on this basis. 

(Actually there is no doubt about the Muhammadan 
rule of distribution where a deceased leaves a widow and 
a son or sons, and no other near relatives ; the widow takCvS 
J/8 and the sons share the balance equally). 

The widow claims a share in the land on the ground of harta 
sharikat and also a share in tlie residue on the ground of succession 
{pesaka). 

This case presents a further and somewhat unusual feature. 
The widow, unable to endure the long delay to which I referred in 
the first paragraph instituted a suit against Dapat before the Kathi 
of Kampong Gajah. The Kathi referred the matter to the Chief 
Kathi of Perak (presumably because the amount claimed was 
beyond a kathi s jurisdiction). The Chief Kathi came to Kampong 
Gajah and having heard the parties, helcl that the widow was 
entitled to 1/3 of the interest in land valued at $600 ; he declared 
that Dapat must pay $200 to the widow if he claimed the land or 
else she could pay $4-00 to him and he could transfer the land to 
her. It does not appear which of them was to elect — probably 
the Chief Kathi left them to settle that between themselves. 
The Kathi of Kampong Gajah (who seems to have acted as it 
were as a Registrar) issued a formal memorandum of judgment, 
in Malay, which amounts to a simple money decree in favour of the 
widow, against Dapat, for $200. The widow applied to the 
Magistrate, Teluk Anson, to enforce this decree under section 68 
of the Courts Enactment. No copy of the Record was supplied ; 
the Magistrate issued a judgment debtor summons, and the parties 
appeared but the matter was adjourned for enquiry. It was 
ascertained that the jurisdiction clause of the ktmsa of the 
Kathi, Kampong Gajah, reads as follows : — 

'' We authorise the Kathi to enquire into any claim 
for the payment or repayment of mas kawin or for the 
payment of subsistance money subsequent to a divorce and 
to give judgment on such claims for any sum not exceeding 
s$125” [Pk. 1167/25.] 

The memorandum of judgment was signed and sealed by 
the Kathi of Kampong Gajah and did not shew that the Chief 
Kathi had officiated. 
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The Magistrate then issued formal n to the parties to 

aj>pear on the judgment debtor summons at Kainpong (hijah 
on the same day as was fixed for the Distribution Suit and referred 
the matter to ine; as 1 am also a Magistrate for tlie State I had 
jnrisdiction to deal with this judgment debtor summons and I 
gave judgment tliereon as follows : — 

At KanpH>i\g (kjah, 

nth September, 1929. 

(Teliik' Anson Ciml Suit 

r^arties in penson. 

It is admitted that the claim for $200 for wliieh judg- 
ment was given was a claim for harfa shnyikat and that 
it does not prejudice the plaintiff's claim to a share in the 
estate of Fdang, dec., on other grounds (D. S. 11/1927). 

It is also admitted that the claim was against the 
defendant as i*epresentative of the deceased Elang and did 
not purport to be against the defendant himself. 

As the defendant was not the legal re])resentative of the 
deceased at the date of the trial of tlic suit before the Chief 
Kathi the decree is irregular but probably th(‘ defendant 
failed to plead that he was not the representative, and the 
Chief Kathi (who is not educated in h'nglish) probably 
misconceived the position. 

Tliough 1 have no power of revision of the Chief 
Kathi's order 1 cannot enforce a decree whicli I hold to hv 
irregular. 

I am of opinion that the rights of the decree hokiei' 
under this decree are extingui.shed l)y merger in the order 
for distribution in D.S. 11/27. 

This application for execution is therefore dismissed.* 

Since my return from Kampong Gajah I have j^erused the 
kuasa of the Chief Kathi. The only clause relating to jurisdiction 
reads : — 

We authorise the Kathi to enquire into any claim 
for the payment or repayment of mas kaitnn or for the 
payment of subsistance money subsequent to a divorce 
and to give judgment for any sum not exceeding $1,000," 
[Pk. 1 636/21. ] 

The jurisdiction of the Chief Kathi differs from that of the 
local Kathi only as to the monetary limit. It is no wider in 
scope. Now this case was in no way connected with either mas 
kawin or alimony, so the Chief Kathi was plainly wrong in enter- 


* This dismissal was set aside by Prichard, J., apparently on technical 
; . grounds, and the decree sent back to the Magistrate at Teluk Anson for 
execution. _ ' 
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taining the claim. 1'he Malay version of the kiiasa is just as plain 
a$ the English 

“ memhicharakan atm hal bayaran mas kawin 

dan fasal bayaran nafhah perumpuand' 

Even if there had not been a distribution suit already pending 
the Kathi would have had no authority to entertain what was in 
substance and in fact a claim to a share in land and his assumption 
of jurisdiction in such matters appears likely to lead to serious 
complications. 

D.S. 42/28 was an application for distribution of the estate 
of Kulop Deg or bin Lahmat who died at Pasir Salak in 1927. 
This deceased also was married twice and left two daughters and 
two sons, all adult, issue of the first marriage, and an adult daughter 
and two minor sons, issue of the second marriage. The eldest 
daughter died before the trial and is represented by her minor 
daughter. In 1909, during the first marriage, the deceased became 
the proprietor of an orchard, E.M.R. 396 Pasir Salak ; this land 
was fully planted before the second marriage took place. In 1926 
the deceased transferred a half-share in this lot to the second wife 
for natural love and affection At the trial the widow swore 
that she paid vSlOO to her two step sons on account of this transfer. 
As the alleged payees were not, and could not be, parties to the 
registered instrument I do not think that this oral evidence is 
excluded by the document. The sons did not admit the payment, 
but they did not deny it on oath and I hold that the money was 
paid. About 1914, the deceased and his second wife, applied for, 
and obtained from Government, a new lot of land, E.M.R. 1572, 
which they cleared and planted with rubber. It is admitted by the 
issue of the first marriage that the second wife did in fact work 
with her own hands in the cultivation of this land. About 1925 
the deceased bought another lot which is still under jungle. The 
estate therefore consi.sts of the half-share in the orchard, the rubber 
lot, the jungle lot, a house and a boat. 

The widow^ claims half the rubber land for herself on the 
ground that it is partnership land — tanah kongsi — she also claims, 
on the ground of inheritance, shares for her own children pari 
passu with those of the first marriage and a share for herself as 
widow in the residue of the estate. The sons of the first marriage, 
but not the daughter, contest the widow's claim to half the rubber 
lot. The claim of the issue of the second marriage is not con- 
tested. 

L.C. 3/29 under section 107 Land Code, is an application by 
Lebar binti Hussin for transmission to herself of a half-share in 
each of five lots of land at Sungei Durien registered in the name 
of Niat bin Khatib Sutan. The parties were married to one another 
about fifteen years ago. They bought a piece of rice land, and three 
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years later tlic res|)omlent divorced the a|)])licant, but gaxe Iwv 
no share in llie bind and no money, llowwer, alter a!)ont a 
year, the parties were reconciled and remarried. 1. hey haxl t!K‘ 
rice land planted with rubber ; they acquired from (.Government 
a new piece of land which they planted with coconuts, init un 
successfully ; they bought a haif-share in a piece of land already 
planted with mature rubber and. twr) other lots of mnv land, 
which adjoin, and one of which was ])lanted with fruit trees by 
each party. About three years ago the respondeut divorced the 
applicant a second time and married anotlier woman. He gaxa* 
the applicant no share in the land - he even ejecteal her fnnn the 
lot which she had planted with her own hands. He gave her no 
money. At the time of the divorce she sued him before the 
KafJu for subsistence money for lierself and her children am! 
obtained a decree but it was never satistied, though he was com- 
mitted to the civil prison. (Apparently she ncA'cr sougdil to 
attach the land; the road of justice is indeed rough for an illiterate 
woman without advice). The applicant claims one half of the 
five lots of land — all of which are in her former husbaiuVs name-” 



on the ground that they are hayfa sa-pencharian, i,t\ “ jointly 
earned ", and in her cviclence she said " a woman does her share 
of the work when she suckles atid brings up tiie children " ; 1 
take this to mean that she con.siders herself entitled to half the 
land irrespective of whether she worked on it or not. 

(The allusion to suckling is due to Muha-mmadan 
iniiuence. The woman had picked up some reference, to the 
" rule " of Muhammadan law mentioned in the Raja di 
Hilir’s minute (paragraph tt) reproduced in the judgment 
of Gompertz C. J. {supra p. 41). That "rule" applied 
to a state of society where the wives of the property owning 
class were supposed to iiave slaves to nurse the children 
and has no more value here than had the mediaeval pro- 
cedure by " appeal of felony '' when that was sought to be 
revived in 1817.*) 

The woman did in fact work on the land with her own hands- 
there was no attempt to controvert her evidence on tins point 
and it is abundantly clear from the case as a whole that the real 
basis of her claim is local custom. The respondent's case was 
mere passive resistance. He said that when he first married the 
applicant he already owned a piece of land in another mukim, 
that he sold it about a month after the marriage for $400 and that 
all the other lands were bought out of this fund. He called no 
witnesses, and seeing that the lands were purchased over a period 
of many years the story is highly improbable. The Ketua Kmn- 
pong directly negatived the statement that respondent owned 
any land before the marriage. I therefore find as facts that all 


* In Abraham Thornton’s caso, see Wills on Circtunstantial Itvidence 
(6 Edn. 1912) at p. m •' 
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the lands in c[uestion were acquired during the marriage and that 
the wife assisted in the actual cultivation. 

In order to dispose of these three actions it is necessary to 
answer the questions : — , ^ - 

I. If a kmnpong Malay and his wife jointly acquire 
property, what rules govern its distribution : — 

(a) on divorce, and 

(5) on death of the husband ? 

IL Does it make any difference if the wife actually 
‘Worked on the land? 

The propert 3 ris to be distributed “according to the law, or 
custom having the force of the law, applicable to the deceased 
(The Probate and /Administration Enactment, section 184 III). 
What is the law, or custom, of the Perak Malays ? 

Now the first key to all law is History. The Peninsular 
Malays came from Sumatra— some of them brought with them the 
pure matriarchal law and all of them are to some extent affected 
by matriarchal principles. (Wilkinson's “ Introductory Sketch ” 
on Law, Wiiken on “Malayan Sociology” — both published in the 
series of Government “ Papers on Malay Subjects ”). At a much 
later period they accepted the Muhammadan religion but they 
never adopted the whole of the Muhammadan law in place of their 
traditional or common law. 

“ The Malays profess to accept the legal teachings of Islam — 
they pretend to regard the adai as explanatory of Moslem law or 
as supplementary to it. All this is mere fiction {Wilkinson, 
op. cit. at p. 2). 

We are concerned therefore not with Muhammadan law as 
expounded by Arabic jurists but with a curious combination of 
such parts of the ancient traditional or customary law of the 
Malays as have been preserved and such parts of the Muhammadan 
law as have been superimposed, and which is shortly, but not very 
accurately, described in the Enactment (§ 173) as “ Muhammadan 
law as varied by local custom.” 

The only reported cases with any bearing on the subject are 
Awee V. Ibrahim (I. F.M.S. Rep. 274) and Haji Ramah v. Alpha 
IV F.M.S. Rep. 179 and supra p. 22) and neither is of much assis- 
tance here. Of more value is the judgment of Gompertz C. J. in 
Laton V. Ramah, not yet reported (VI F.M.S. Rep. p. 116 and 
supra p. 35). As this was a Selangor case, and as the decision did 
not stand, it is not an authority but it need not be disregarded . 
“Not altogether to the point, 

Nor yet too far beside, 

Some dicta — not decisive quite — 

May help one to decide.” 
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I'he decision of the Court of Appeal was tliat oral evideuct' 
of the Muhammadan law is inadmissible but this dearly does not 
exclude evidence of local custom wliich is made relevant by 
Sections 48 and 19 of the Evidence Ordinance, The Supreme 
C-ourl not infrequently orders evidence of such matters to be taken 
(see, for instance. I fines on i.and Registration at page 285) and in 
an unreported ease very similar to those before me and decided 
since the appeal in Laion v, Ramah, Burton. J. admitted evidence 
of a local custom as t(Mnhentance, (N.S.C.A, 21/28). I therefore 
decided to record evidence as to the local custom, if any, prevail- 


ing among the people concerned, and in the three trials six wit- 
nesses were examined. Three of them were />enghnlus of the 
mukims in or near to which the parties resided, two were Ketua 
Kampong {i.c, elected unofFicial headmen) and one was an old man 
of the neighbourhood and (like all the othens) independent of the 
parties. In their evidence there is naturally, some variation but 
on all the main points there is remarkable consensus. 

T'he first of these witnevsses was the Keiun Kampong of 
Sungai Diirien, who was called in the divorce case primarily as to 
facts ; his first sentence was characteristic. “ All the property'' 
he said “ is hart a sharikat — sama sarna kerja, sania sa-penchari " ; 
(together tliey worked and together they accpiirecl property), 
Now^ this one sentence contains tiie gist of the question at issue. 
Haria sa-pencharian is a well known customary term and the 
witness went on to say that on divorce, if the parties follow" the 
custom, (bagi adat) tliey divide sucli property ecpially ; these 
witnesses had never been to Mecca ; they do not pretend to know 
the Muhammadan law^; — indeed several of them expressly disclaimed 
such knowledge. It is abundantly clear from the evidence of them 
all that the basis of these claims is local adat. Somehow' or other 
they have picked up the Arabic term harta sharikat but they use 
it to denote a purely Malayan idea. 

'' Error says Bentham ” is never so difficult to be 
destroyed as when it has its roots in language. — Every 
improper term contains the germ of fallacious propositions; 
it forms a cloud which conceals the nature of the thing and 
presents a frequently invincible obstacle to the discovery 
of truth 

In my opinion it is this improper term harta sharikat that has 
caused all the confusion and difficulty. Sharikat is the word in 
current use in the F.M.S. for a co-operative society and harta 
sharikat ought to mean, and probably in some contexts does mean, 
“ property of a co-operative society I doubt whether the term 
is found in Muhammadan law. In the evidence recorded by 
Gompertz C. J. we read: Nowhere in the Koran is the principle 
of harta sharikat laid down, There is, in fact, no mention of it". 

The materials collected by the learned Chief Justice make it 
perfectly clear to me that what has happened is this. The kathis 


^ On -Book III Ch. T 
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in Malaya found themselves confronted with an established 
custom which is based on the traditional, pre-Muhammadan, 
Malayan law, and which is not found in the Arabic jurists who deal 
wuth entirely different sociological circumstances. The custom, 
however, is not repugnant to the principles of the Koran and the 
religious authorities have no reason to try to subvert it. But the 
kathis are not highly educated men and instead of simply declar- 
ing the custom to be good they contrive to deduce the custom 
from general words in the Koran, and argue that the express 
letter of the law has come to be supplemented by the spirit of the 
work This muddled reasoning is exactly what Wilkinson des- 
cribes in the passage already cited (page 53 supra). 

The reason why so many years have elapsed without this 
confusion being cleared up is that that the Muhammadan law, 
being a religious law, attaches great importance to agreement 
among believers. The rules for distribution of the estates of 
deceased persons are not meant to be applied rigidly or even 
generally but only to settle the disputes which must occasionally 
arise. Provided that the parties can arrange a compromise they 
can share the estate in any proportions they please. Consequently 
the country Malays have for many years been in the habit, and 
still are in the habit, of distributing estates on customary lines 
while purporting to follow Muhammadan law. In the vast 
majority of Collectors' cases the family have already agreed on a 
division before any application is made. The Collector has 
merely to satisfy himself that due notice has been given and that 
any infant beneficiaries are provided for, and he usually affirms 
the pakat and registers the distribution forthwith. Gompertz 
C. J. seems to have accepted the kathis* statements that Collectors 
do not act on the principle of harta shankat. With all respect to 
the learned Chief Justice I venture to doubt whether the kathi*s 
evidence as to wdiat Collectors do is entitled to much weight. 

I have no personal experience of Selangor cases but I have dealt 
with some hundreds of cases in Perak and I must negative the view 
that the principle in question does not operate. In actual 
practice the Collectors very seldom have occasion to refer to the 
kathi. I myself have never once done so ; moreover, in addition 
to the cases actually tried before me, my daily work as a register- 
ing officer has required me to examine the records of many cases 
decided by my predecessors and references to the katki are few 
and far between.* The kathi of Kuala Selangor said he had dealt 
with about two cases a month over the last 22 years. The Col- 
lector there has probably dealt with at least ten times that number. 

The evidence of the six witnesses who were examined before 
me establishes that in the Perak River kampongs there is a custom, 
almost invariably followed, by which on divorce the property 
acquired during the marriage is divided between the parties — the 

^ This is true of some districts but not of all* In Kuala Kangsar, for 
instance, many cases were referred to the kaihis. 
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di\ision ciepouds <,)ii circumstances and is arran,c:cd by the two 
families and the Kelm Kampong ; if the woman assisted in the 
actual cultivation she can claim half. If slu^ did not work on the 
land she receives a smaller share perhaps onedhinh If a man 
of this class earns a salary (i\g, as a (Invernmcut scr\a\nl) and 
properly is bouf^ht o\it of his earnings the wih‘’s share isone third. 

If the marriage is dissolved by death the sam(» rule applies the 
survivor takes a half or a third as the case may be, and the balance 
devolves on all the children of tlie dt'ceascd, irrespective of 
whether they are the children of the marriage (d’ aiapiisition. 

I. did not put the question whether the widow lakes also 1/8 of 
the other moeity, for the .simple reason tiuil this share (it is l;'s 
only against a child- - it is 1/4 in other cases) depends on the 
Muhammadan law, and evidence thereof would not have been 
admissible. In my opinion it would have been of no \'alue in any 
case. These matliematical fractions must not be taken very 
seriously. The custom applies to an agricullural community and 
the property affected is almost invariably land. The woman gets 
about half or per]ia])s something less —if there is one piece of land 
she has half— if there are three lots of about the same size she 

probably has one - -if there is one rubber lot, - w'orth say $500 

and one kampovg lot containing the house and worth SI 50 to $200 
.she probably lias the kampong lot only. It is, on these lines that 
the pakafs arc arranged in the undisputed cases. 

it was stated by one witness that if tlie woman .seeks the 
divorce she gets nothing, but I do not think it is necessary or 
feasible to investigate this complication, which would involve 
digressing into the Muhammadan law of <livorce. The rule is a 
customary rule and must be subject to a few exceptions, for if 
there were no exceptions at all it would amount to a general law. 
It is sufficient to say that the rule applies to tlie normal case of 
divorce by ialak. 

It has sometimes been said that this claim can be made on 
divorce but not after the death of the husband. This is a misunder- 
standing due to confusion of two distinct cases. If the woman 
is divorced but does not claim forthwith and the man dies later 
(perhaps after being married to several subsequent wi\’'es) 
then the divorced woman's claim is barred. Apart from the cus- 
tom it would be bad then in a Court or before a Collector for even 
if not barred by limitation it would be defeated by laches. If, on 
the other hand, the marriage of acquisition subsists till the death 
of the husband then the woman's claim is against the estate. 

It has also been stated that gifts during marriage are irre- 
vocable " this means that if, as in the case of Eiang supra, a 
husband gives e.g. jewellery to his wife, the articles given become 

* So the witnesses said but the point is not material to this judgment 
because none of the men in question had been a s^ilary-earner. Compare th(‘ 
opinion of the kaihi Larut (para 3 on p, 27, -which also was obiter) and the 
, decision in Noonjuh dec. p, 59. 
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the property of the wife and she cannot be required to bring them 
into hotch-pot on distribution of the estate of her husband. 

It remains to apply to the three cases before me the custom 
which I have held to be proved* 

In D.S. 11/27 the jewellery was disposed of and would belong 
to the wife in any event ; she does not want the rice land. The 
dispute relates solely to the 5/18 (or, as the parties say, 1/4) share 
in the rubber lot, which share is valued at $600. Now the Penghulu 
of the mukim (who was not present at the trial before the Chief 
Kathi) was of opinion, and I entirely agree with him, that the Chief 
Kathi was in fact applying the custom (adai), and did not intend 
his decision to cover the widow’s rights of inheritance. Having 
regard to the principles set out on page 56 it would 

be absurd further to complicate the register with fractions unin- 
telligible to the proprietors, so by way of final distribution in this 
case I order that the 5/18 share of the deceased in E.M.R. 866 
Kampong Gajah be distributed as follows:— 

Haji Fatimah binti Kandar . . 3/18 

Dapat bin Elang .. .. .. 2/18. 

E.M.R. 1635 will be transmitted to Dapat alone. 'Fhe applicant 
Dapat will also be appointed administrator with a view to re- 
covery of an alleged debt of $100 due to the deceased. The 
chattels scheduled to the application are not part of the estate. 
The value for purposes of duty is $750 and the estate duty fee 
of $7.50 will be paid by the applicant. 

In D.S. 42/28 I think the widow may reasonably receive a 
1/3 share in the rubber lot for herself on the ground of harta 
sa-pencharian and 1/3 as trustee for her own children. The 
remaining 1/3 and the unplanted land will go to the sons of the 
first marriage, and the half share in the orchard will go to the 
daughters of the first marriage. This distribution is as nearly in 
accordance with the Muhammadan fractions as the circumstances 
of the case admit. The widow must pay the duty fee which 
amounts to $7 on a valuation of $700. 

The division in L.C. 3/29 is somewhat complicated by the 
facts that the man had done some cultivation during the long delay 
between the final divorce and the hearing of the case and that the 
parties are still on such bad terms that co-owner ship of the land 
in undivided shares is certain to lead to disputes and probably 
to litigation ; after further hearing the parties on these issues I 
held that the woman should have the two kampong lots and the 
man the rubber and the remaining kampong lot. (The man had 
sold the fifth lot after the divorce and retained the entire proceeds.) 
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ALANG MEAH (as trustee for Sapiah) --Ap^tikmi, 
against 

(1) , TEH ....... . . . . ■ --ResptnidefHs, 

(2) TEH as trustee for Abu Salleh ■ 


!\'ynk Civil . ipptutl No, 27 o/ I02L 

Dh'oicr M itkaotmufUin low- ^oodiHtmoi pHoitiu vont 
All nndcrt.iking ,5j;ivcn by a hvisband at tbe timx* of divnrc<‘ to transfer 


lantl to a rhildofthe clisso!v<‘d rnarriatie, if conditional on the (diild attainini; 
majority, is void. 


Kulop Mat Viiniaii was oiarried to Alang Minih hy whom he 
had one daughter, Sapiah. He divorced Alang Meah and during 
the proceedings before the kaihi he entered into an undertaking 
to transfer a piece of land to Sapiaii upon Iter coming of age. 
Later he married Teh by whom he had one son, Abu Salleh. 
Kulop Mat Yaman died and on a petition for distribution of tiie 

estate the Collector transmitted the land in the following shares : 

One cpiarter to Teh ; 

One half to Teh as trustee for Abu Salleh ; 

One quarter to Alang Meah, as trustee for Sapiah. 



Alang Meah, as trustee for Sapiah, appealed. 

'Fhe Judge referred to the State Council the following ques- 
tions 

(1) Was the undertaking valid under tiie Muhammadan 
■ laW' ? 

(2) If valid, should it take effect to the entire exclusion of 
the son and/or widow? 

(3) if the latter were not excluded, was the ('ollector’s 
distribution correct or to what shares were the ])arties 
entitled ? 

THE SULTAN of PERAK in COUNCIL decided 

(1) That the undertaking was not valid according to 
Muhammadan law as it was made conditional on the 
daughter attaining majority ; 

(2) That as the undertaking was not valid the second 
question did not require an answer ; 

(3) That according to hukom shara' the shares should be : — 
3/24 to the widow, Teh. 

7/24 to the daughter, Sapiah. 

14/24 to the son, Abu Salleh. 

Pk, G, mjS2), 

Note . — The record of the reference does not shew the Collector's 
grounds for holding that the undertaking was invalid or 
why he awarded a quarter to the widow instead of one- 
eighth. The rule is that where the deceased leaves a child 
the widow takes one^-eighth and in other cases one-fourth 
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RE NOORIJAH, dec. 

Uhi Selangor Distrihution Suit No. '2\ of 1934. 

Cwil Appeal No. 44 of 1934. 

Harta sapeiiciiarian — land acquired during marriage of salary earner — 

■wife not wofkmg on the land- — all the land registered in the wife's name- noi 

sufficient evidence of gift to the wife. 

The deceased was the wife of a public servant. Sheleft eleven 
lots of miikim register land registered in her own name. Her 
liusband filed an application for distribution. The Collector issued 
the routine instruction to Penghulu to inspect and value the 
land and (also, apparently, as a matter of routine) he wrote to the 
Kathi as follows:—* 

Apa-bila dapat fyime ini dbharap-lah kira-nya 
sahabat beta akan memberi ketahui beta dengan segeramya 
pechahan masaalah harta pesaka sa'orang perempuan 
telah mati meninggalkan waris-waris dan wari.s~waris-nya 
itu seperti 3 ^ang tersebut di-bawah ini : — 

Ismail , . . . suami deripada si-mati. 

Haji Idris .. .. ayah ,, 

Mohamed Nor . . . . adek ,, ,, 

The Kathi replied as follows f 

“ Ahwal dengan hormat-nya beta ma-aiumkan adapun 
perbahagian harta sa'orang perempuan telah mati dan 
meninggalkan waris-nya tiga orang, 3 ’'ahtu sa'orang 
suami-nya, sa’orang bapa-nya dan sa’orang adek-n^m sa’ibii 
sa'bapa adalah masaalah-nya itu dua sahaja. 

Sa'orang swami-nya dapat satu bahagian ; 

Sa'orang bapa-nya dapat satu bahagian dan adek-n^^a 
sadbu sa'bapa itu tiada dapat karna didinding oleh bapa- 
nya itn 'k" . 


* On receipt of this memo please let me know speedily the division of the 
heritable property of a woman who died leaving heirs and the heirs are as 
stated hereunder : — 

Ismail . - . . . . husband of deceased. 

Haji Idris . . . . . . father ,, 

Mohamed Nor . . . . younger brother ,, 

t 1 have the honour to inform you that the division of the property of a 
woman who died and left three heirs, that is a husband, a father and a younger 
full brother, is into two (shares) only. 

The husband takes one share ; 

The father takes one share. 

and the younger full brother does not take because be is barred by the father. 
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I'wo days ht&v the KMi vohin^ a fiirther as 

follows 

“ Dcripada pasal pesaka Nooiijah biiiti Haji Idris yau.a 
Udah keinbali ke|')ada, suanii tian bapa. 

dan saiulara tiada dapat karna bapa ada niasaalali dua. 
saiiaja : ■ 

bapa dapat sain, dan 
suanii dapat satu 

telapi itii teiah (li-bahagi diia dahulu sel)ab iia|>ai sania™ 
sama di-oliail Didxdiagi dua dahnlu; kemdian yang bcdali 
{sit\ (fikU'Ye lobeh ?) itu Ixdiaru di»bahagi dua f)uia ita~la.li 
baharu jadi pesaka si-mali itu. h:ii-lah rupa masaalali- 
nya. 


ba[)a dapat satu, dan 

suami dapat satu yang lebeh itu, 

Ini-lah sahaya maalumkan ada-nya. Surat xauig 
daliulii bolehdah buang sebab sahaya tiada tabu.” 

'fhe case came on for hearing and oral evidence shewed that 
8 Sept. deceased was the wife of the applicant, Ismail, a public ser- 

vant. At the time of the marriage which was in 1915, she had no 
land. At various times during the marriage the ]xiir acquired 
land which they later sold and with the proceeds arid with addi- 



tional money proN'ided out of tlie liusbarurs salary they acquired 
other land which was registered in the wife's name because the 
Government regulations prohibited tlie husband from liolding 
land. In 1933 the wife died leaving eleven lots of land of whicli 
she was the sole registered proprietress. There were no children 
of the marriage. 

The husband said : 

I pray that the pro{)erty be distributed according 
to shard'. But I claim that the whole pro|>erty be treated 
as harki sa-penchari. All the land was acquired by me 
during the time I lived with deceased as husband and wife 
all the land was acquired at my expense 

llic father of the deceased said in evidence :■ — 

I agree that the property be distributed among tlie 
waris according to shara' but I do not agree that it be 
treated as harta sa-penchari because it is registered in the 
name o f deceased. The land was bought by the husband 'k 

* With regard to the heritable property of Noorijah binti Haji Idris who 
died on 8 June 1933 leaving husband and father and a relation who does not 
take because there is the father (surviving) — there are two <|uestions only : 
the father takes one (share) and 
the husband takes- one (share) 

hut tlyit is after it is divided into two because it was jointly earned, hirst it 
is divided into two, then the remainder is again divided into two. The re- 
mainder then becomes the heritable property of the deceased. Thus the ]),ro- 
blem appears : — 

The father takes one (share) and 

the husband takes the one remaining (share) . 

Thus I inform you 

(P.5.) Please throw away my former letter because 1 did not know, 
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The. Kathi, giving evidence on behalf of the husband, said 
that the. husband had bought the land while he was a Government 
servant and. that the wife did p>ractically nothing beyond 
cooking food 

Tn answer to the trial Collector the Kaihi added 

“ In my opinion the only persons who can succeed to 
the property are the husband and the father 

Inche ABDUL RAF.FAR, Collector and Deputy Registrar, 
UIh Selangor : — ‘U find that the land now registered in the name 
of the deceased was acquired at the expense of Ismail, her lawful 
iiusband. The property is, I think, harfa sa-penckari. The 
question is how the property should be distributed. I therefore 
order that the property be distributed according to shara' and that 
the Kaihi be informed accordingly. 

The land is valued at S2,700 ’h 

The Collector then referred the question of distribution to 
the Kafhi in the following terms* : — 

Ahwal di-maalnmkan ada-lah sa-orang perempuan 
teiah meninggalkan waris seperti yang tersebiit di-bawah 
ini, maka si-mati teiah meninggalkan berberapa keping 
tanah di-dapati dalam masa suami-nya, Ismail, Mines 
Overseer, maka teiah sah dengan terang tanah-tanah ini 
di-dapati dengan pencharian Ismail sendiri. Oleh itu 
boleh-lah sahabat beta faraidz harta ini mengikiit hukum 
shara' dan boleh jawab dengan segera-nya ada-nya : — 

Haji Idris . . bapa si-mati. 

Ismail . . suami si-mati. 

Nor Askiah . . anak saiidara sa-pupu belah ibu. 

Mohamed Nor adek si-mati sa-ibu sa-bapa.” 

The Kathi replied as foiiowsf : — 

“ Seperti masaalah itu sangat-lah duka-chita 

sahaya hendak menjawab-nya karna si-mati itu tiada 
berharta karna ia nama sahaja 


have the honour to infonu you that a woman has left heirs as mentioned 
below and the deceased left se\'erai pieces of land acquired during the time 
her husband Ismail was a Mine.s Overseer. 

It has been clearly proved that the lands were acquired with the earnings 
of Ismail himself. Will you therefore state the distribution of the property 
according to Muhammadan law and please reply early : — 

Haji Idris . . . . . . father of deceased. 

Ismail .. -- .. husband of deceased. 

Nor Askiah . , . . . , cousin’s daughter, mother’s side. 

Mohamed Nor . . . , younger full brother of deceased, 

•j- With regard to your questions I have to reply with great 

regret that the deceased had no property, because she was a nominee only. 
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IIr' Collector did not iniderstancl the letter oi loth September, 
lie had an interview with the Kathi when hv explained orall}’ 
how the property was accpiired in the name of the deceased, The 
Kathi promised to send a further reply in writing* am! did so as 
fallows’^ : “ 

1 st'pc " Seperti memo yang bertarikh kepada Kkh.34 serta 

tuan beritakan bahagian jawah-nya si-inati 

itu tiada berharta sa'-panjang Imktnn shara' sudah lerang 
siiami-nya yang piinya liarta. Ini^lah sahaja saluiya 
maalumkan harta yang tersobiit itu tiadadah boleh di- 
jaiankan dengan hukiim faraidz se!)ab bukan harta istri^ 
aya melainkan harta siiami-nya. liatla-lah waris- 
waris-nya mendapat deripada harta itu serta terang dengan 
nyata hukiim sluira* holeh di-kembalikan harta itu kepada 
suami-nya ’C 


The Collector then consulted the District Othcer who advised 
him to write again to the Kathi stating that a woman died leaving 
relatives as disclosed in the evidence bnt not menti<ming names, 
stating that the land was harta sa-pencharian and asking what 
the share of each relative was. The ('ollector ao<'ordingly wu'ote 
to the Kathi who replied as followst :~ 


berduka-chita-lah beta deri})ada pasal harta 

sa-pencharian itu oleh itu hal yang demikian di-harap-lah 
sahabat beta tolong beri kc-terangaii sa-dikit derihal harta 
sa-pencharian. Siapa-kah yang penchari~nya itii ada-nya ’ ‘ 

The Collector referred this to the District Officer who pointed 
out that the Collector had already decided that the land was 
harta sa-pencharian and, that being so, the Kathi's letter of f> 
July {supra p. BO) showed how it should be divided. 

The Collector then made an Order as follows : — 

I to go to the husband and | to go to the father of the 
deceased {i.e., first divide the property into two— half to 
the husband and the other half between the husband and 
father of the deceased). The other waris are not entitled 
to the property, vide the Kathi*s letter of Bth July. 


* \yith regard to your memoranduni dated 13.9.34 in which you state 
(a question of) distribution (according to religiou.s law) the answer is that the 
deceased had no property according to the Muhammadan law; it has been 
made clear that it was the husband who owned the property. This is all 
that I have to say ; the property mentioned above cannot be transmitted 
according to the (religious) law of distribution because it is not the property of 
the wife but is the property of the husband. The heirs of the wife do not take 
shares in that property. It is clear according to the provisions of Muham- 
madan law that the property can be returned to the husband. 

t ■ ^ troubled in mind about the matter of property jointly 

uired and therefore I hope that you will please throw a little more light on 
the matter of property jointly acquired. , By whom was it acquired ? 
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Ismail appealed. 

The trial Collector gave the following further grounds of 
judgment. 

Inche ABDUL RAFFAR, and Deputy Registrar, 

Ulu Selangor (after stating the facts) N ormally the property 
should be wholly treated as the property left by the deceased on 
her death for it can be construed that these lands were given to 
her as gifts from a husband to his wife which are irrevocable, 
either during the marriage or after divorce (See v. Ramah, 

supra dit p. 41) and that the property should normally be 
distributed as in the Kathi's letter of Ith July [supra p. 59) 

the father receives one half and the husband one half. 

But on the other hand it appears to me that this is a case 
where a Government servant secretly acquired land in the name 
of his wife. I considered property thus acquired should be treated 
as property acquired after marriage by exertions of both wife and 
husband, particularly in this case — the husband working as a 
Government servant and the wife contributing her share in doing 
household work for which, according to Muhammadan law, she 
is entitled to claim for labour undertaken by her during marriage 
(See Laton v. Ramah, supra, p. 41 section 6). 

The distribution of the property thus acquired should be in 
accordance with the Kathi's letter of 6th July [supra, p. 60) 
i.e. first divide the property into two — one half goes to the husband 
and the other half to be divided between husband and father. 
This appears to agree with the contention mentioned in Laton v. 
Ramah, in sub-section (1) [supra p. 36). 

After satisfying myself that the property, though in the name 
of the deceased, is in fact property acquired after marriage by 
deceased's husband and herself jointly and that (according to 
the first line of section 3 on page 248 of Minhaj et Talihin) father, 
son and husband are never excluded from succession, I ignored 
the Kathi's letter dated 21st September [supra p. 62) (which 
came to me as a surprise) and ordered the distribution of the 
property as in the Kathi's letter of 6th July, i.e. 3/4 to go to the 
husband and J to go to the father. 

I do not agree with the Kathi’s letter that the property should 
not be treated as harta pesaka and that the father of the deceased 
should not receive any share. 

The appeal came on for hearing before Thomas, C, J. 

Sharma for appellant 
Respondent in person 

The parties agreed that the matter should be referred to the 
Ruler of the State of Selangor in Council under the Muhammadan 
Law and Malay Custom (Determination) Enactment 1930 in 
terms of the letter from the Collector to the Kathi dated 13th 
September, 1933 [supra, p. 61). 
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27 Nov 

Kaffar C.L. 


1 4 Deo. 


2o.r>pc. 


The rcIVnmce was as foll()W^ 

‘T‘\ certain Malay woman died leaving as heneficiarit's the 
undermentioned persons and several pieces of land acquired din-- 
ing the time stie lived with her husbaiKh Ismail, a Mines ()\'erseer. 
It lias been proved that the lands were acquired with IsniaiTs 
own earnings. 

How is the |')roperty to be distributed according to thr 
Muliammadan law of inheritance ? 


1935 
18 Jan. 


18 Feb. 


C.J 

ipiiiiiis 


,Haji Idris ' 
Ismail .. 

Nor Askiah 
Mohamed Nor 

The decision of the 
the State Council was : 


Beneiiciaries. 

father of deceased. 

. husband of deceased. 

. consm's daughter, mother’s side. 

. . younger full lirother of deceased. ” 

Religious and Customary Committee of 


“ If there is sufficient evidence to show that the lands 
which are registered in the name of the deceased were not 
made over by gift to the deceased by her husband (Ismail) 
it should be held that the lands in question lielong to Ismail 
and they should not be regarded as the estate* of the 
■ ■ 'deceased.'” ' '■ , ■ ■ 

'hhe appeal came on for further liearing. 

Sharma (for appellant) : — 'Fhere is no suggestion that there 
was any gift. 

Respondent in person : — The land is registered in the name 
of the deceased and is therefore the property of the deceased. 
There was no consideration for registering it in her name and no 
evidence as to why it was so registered. Nor was it done condi- 
tionally. 

THOMAS, C. J. delivered oral Judgment- 

Appeal allowed — decision of Collector set aside ajipellant 

declared solely entitled to the property — appellant to ha\'e costs 
of the appeal 

Commentary. 


The questions at issue were : — 

(1) Was the property to be treated as the estate of the wife, 
either 

{a) merely because it was registered in her name or 
(&) because it was an irrevocable gift by one spouse to 
■ -the other ? ' ^ 
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(2) {a) Was the property harta sa-fencharian ? 

(S) If so was any part of it to be treated as the estate 
of the wife ? 

(3) In so far as the property was the estate of the wife 
it admittedly devolved according to Muhammadan 
law but on which members of the family and what 
fractional share did each member take ? 

Question 1 {a) is a matter of pure law depending on the con- 
struction of the Land Code. This issue was clearly raised by the 
father in his evidence before the Collector and in his argument 
before the Chief Justice but it is not touched on in any of the 
decisions. The answer to question 1 [a) is probably in the nega- 
tive ; it seems that the Chief Justice took that view. 

Question 1 (6) is a mixed question of fact and Muhammadan 

law. 

Both parts of Question 2 are mixed questions of fact and 
Malay custom. 

Question (3) is a question of pure Muhammadan law and this 
is the only question which a kathi could reasonably be expected 
to answer. 

In his letter of the 4th July 1934 the Kathi answered question 
3. Immediately afterwards he was made aware, probably by one 
of the parties, of the issue of harta sa-pencharian and he thereupon 
sent the corrective letter of 6 July in which he expressly asserted 
that the property was acquired by the spouses jointly {sama-sama 
di-chari) and dealt with question 2. At the hearing he adhered 
to this view. His evidence that the wife did nothing beyond 
cooking can only refer to this issue [cj. p. 27 para 3). The letter 
of 13 September was intended by the Collector to propound 
questions 2 (5) and (3) only — the Collector having already held 
that the property was harta sa-penchari. This letter, however, 
is not free from ambiguity. It states in terms that the property 
was acquired by the husband himself which might be taken to 
mean that the property was not harta sa-pencharian. Read as a 
whole the letter probably does mean that the property was jointly 
acquired but that the wife did not work on the land. At any 
rate the Kathi cannot have been misled because this was the view 
taken by him in his evidence at the hearing. 

It is probable, however, that after the trial and before reply- 
ing to this letter the Kathi consulted the Chief Kathi. In his sub- 
sequent letters he flatly refused to answer questions 2 or 3 but 
dealt with the case on the basis of question 1 {a) to which he returned 
a negative answer though it had not been put to him. 

This placed the Collector in a quandary. He had held on the 
evidence that the land was harta sa-penchari and he was therefore 
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bound to distribute it accordingly but it was diffunilt for him to 
over-rule the to whom he had officially referred tlic matter. 
With all due respect to the District Officer, his stiggestion of 5th 
October was certain to be abortive. Even if the letter had not of 
necessity carried an identification number the Kailii could not 
fail to. recognise , the case at. a ..glance. 

The Gollector then niade an Order in acc'ordance uath, his 
own opinion wliich he had tar better have done at the start. 

At tlie hearing of the appeal tlie Court was supplied with 
translations of the letters of 13 and 21 September but not of the 
other correspondence, though the letter of 6 July is mentioned in 
the judgment. The collectorhs original file was however in ('ourt. 
The reference was in the terms of the letter of 13 Sept., which, as 
has been pointed out, docs not dearly express the finding of the 
Collector but it did sufficiently convey the real contentions of the 
parties, the husband's point being that the land was haria sa- 
pencharian {i.e. joint property) but that he was nevertheless solely 
entitled to succeed to it, and the father’s being that it was the wife's 
separate property because registered in her name. 

The decision of the State Council is based on Question 1 {h) 
only. It does not expressly shew that the Council considered the 
issue of harta sa-pencharian at all but in view of the wording of 
the reference they can hardly have overlooked it. It appears 
likely therefore that they took the same view as the Kalhi of Larut 
in Wan Mahatan v. Flaji Abdul Samal (at page 27 supra.) 

The judgment of the Chief Justice followed inevitably on 
applying the decision of the State Council to the fact.s as found b}? 
the Collector. It is reasonably clear that tlie husband's object 
in registering the land in his wife's name was to conceal the fact 
that he was dealing in land — not to make a gift to his wife. 

It is curious and regrettable that the practice of referring 
questions to the kathi has survived so long after the Muhammadan 
Law and Malay Custom (Determination) Enactment 11)30 made it 
unnecessary. But even if that practice were allowable it would be 
unsound to refer a question (as was done here on 3 July 1934) 
before the facts had been investigated. Although it appears to be 
usual in Ulu Selangor this is the only case known to the author 
where such a reference was made before the hearing. 

The correspondence between the Collector and the Kathi 
after the hearing was, of course, altogether irregular. The whole 
case illustrates the practical value of the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Laton v. Ramah [supra, p. 45) that it is wrong in 
principle to admit evidence of experts " on questions which are, 
in truth, questions of the law of the land. 
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Kajang Magistrate's Civil Suit No. 66 0 / 1934. 

Civil Appeal No. 40 of 1934. 

Selangor — maintenance of children’— liahility of the father after divorce. 

After divorce the husband is not liable for the maintenance of the 
children of the dissolved marriage unless and until the kathi has made an 
order for their maintenance — conditions of such liability stated by the 
State Council. 

The husband divorced the wife in 1930, The Kathi gave the 
custody of the two children of the marriage to the wife but made 
no order for their maintenance. For about a year and half the 
husband contributed to the support of the children but thereafter 
the wife alone maintained them. The wife had not re-married. The 
wife claimed $435, being the estimated cost of maintaining the 
children for twenty-nine months at $15 a month. There was no 
claim on behalf of the wife herself. The Magistrate gave 
judgment for the plaintiff for $232 and costs. (This represents 
$4 a month for each child but the record does not indicate how the 
amount was assessed). 

The defendant appealed. 

BURTON J. referred the following question to the State 
Council under the Muhammadan Law and Malay Custom (Deter- 
mination) Enactment, 1930. 

A Malay and his wife were divorced about four years 
ago. Since then they have been living apart and the 
wife has not remarried. The children have remained in 
the custody of the wife. 

Is the husband by Muhammadan law or Malay custom 
bound to support the children ? 

The decision of the State Council was conveyed by a letter in 
Malay of which the Resident supplied the following translation : — 

A Muhammadan is bound to undertake the support of 
his children by providing them with food and shelter and 
anything else requisite for maintaining their good name and 
well-being. 

There are two conditions; that the father possess more 
than enough for his own and his family's daily expenses 
and that the children be either destitute and in infancy, 
destitute and diseased or destitute and mentally deficient. 

If these conditions are satisfied the father is bound to 
provide for his children's maintenance. 

When, however, the prescribed period has elapsed 
the father is not bound to defray the expenses of mainten- 
ance during the past period nor shall he be held liable for 
such expenses unless by order or permission of the kathi 
he is debited with them on account of the children. In 
that case only is the father liable. 
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Snd March 


JiStb March 
State Council. 


The Court acldressed letter to the Resident, /.as 

follows 

I have the honour to enquire whether you could anipiify 
the fourth clause of the decision comiuiinicatcd in your 
letter of 6th February as the words “prescribed period” 
are not understood, 

2. In order to apply the decision to the particula,r case 
pending it is necessary to know exactly wiiat this 
period is and from what event it runs, 

3. I would also enc|uire whether the expression “past 
period” could be elucidated for as it stands it is not 
clear whether it is identical with the “prescribed 
period,” 

4. May I, in the hope of avoiding further difficulty, put 
the foregoing question in another way ? Suppose for 
the sake of argument that the “ prescribed period” 
is 40 weeks. Does it run from some event which can 
readily be established— from the date of the 
kathi's certificate of sahi talak or of Hga talak ? 

Does the decision mean that after the prescribed 
period the father can under no circumstances be made 
liable or does it mean that after the ]irescribcd period 
he continues liable if the kathi has made an order to 
that effect ? 

The Resident forwarded a further letter from the State 
Councifi together with a translation, reading : — 

“ If no nafkah has been paid for any period {i,e. since 
the divorce and prior to a formal claim for nafkah by the 
wife), which period may be a day, two days or any period, 
the husband will not be liable to pay any expenses (retros- 
pectively) during this period because it is not a liability 
on him. 

But if, during this period the kathi makes an order 
laying down that the husband is liable and then allows the 
wife or some other person, to incur any expenditiu'e, for 
the children's daily expenses, — say 40 cents per day — the 
money so expended necessarily becomes a debt which the 
husband is liable to pay. 

2. The words “ lapse of the prescribed period ” 
do not mean that the husband shall in every case be exempt 
from liability for maintaining his children during any 
period which may have elapsed {ix. between the divorce 
and application for nafkah) or for any future period ; but 
it does mean that the husband shall not be liable for such 
maintenance unless so ordered by the kathi*' 

Note. — (Words in brackets do not appear in the original and 
are inserted by the translator to clarify the meaning). 
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Sharma for Appellant. 

Respondent in person. 

CUSSEN, J. :■ — The ruling of the State Council as to the 
liability of a husband to pay for past maintenance of his children 
after divorce is that the husband is liable for such past maintenance 
only if an order of the kathi was made either directing the husband 
to pay such maintenance or authorising the wife to recover the 
expenses of maintenance of the children. If such order has been 
made, then the husband is liable for maintenance from the period 
subsequent to the order. 

The suit was therefore remitted to the trial Magistrate to 
take the necessary evidence to determine this fact, with a direction 
to call the kathi to produce any documentary or oral evidence he 
might have to offer thereon. 


29tii Nov. 
Cussen, J. 
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PERAK STATE COUNCIL MINUTE. 

IBth January 11)07. 




7. The Britisli Resident reads a Malay translation of a 
letter'** to the Secretary to Resident from a. former Senior Magis- 
trate, Perak, Mr. Innes, on the subject of the expediency of the 
introduction of a law to deal with the ownership of the property 
of Muhammadans as affected by marriage, divorce and intestacy, 

Plis Highness the Sultan gives a statement of Muhammadan 
law and Malay custom relating to this subject and cites cases 
which have been decided before him. 

The Council unanimously approves the view of Mr. Innes 
that, though the Courts when deciding claims to pro|)erty in 
cases of intestacy and divorce must depend on the kathis for 
expert opinion on ]X)ints of Muhammadan law, no kalhi should ever 
be allowed to make partitions of property or to decide what 
actual property any particular proportion includes for tiiis would 
mean deciding questions of fact as well as declaring the religious 
■law,. ' 

The Council declares and orders to be recorded that the 
custom of the Malays of Perak in the matter of dividing up pro- 
perty after divorce, when such property has been acquired by the 
parties or one of them during marriage, is to adopt the propor- 
tion of two shares to the man and one share to the woman and 
that gifts between married persons are irrevocable either during 
marriage or after divorce. The Council further records its 
desire that the Courts should call in the kMhis as advisers on 
principle in cases of these kinds. 

[Perak Gazette, 5th April 1907, p. 241). 


* T)ie file containing the, letter cannot now be traced Ph. 9.5.36). 
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MEMORANDUM 


By the Hon. Mr. J. L. Humphreys, British Adviser, Trengganu, 
on harta sa-charian laki-bini in Trengganu. 


The usual method of settling claims about harta sa-charian 
in Trengganu is by oath— that is, of course, in the absence of 
satisfactory legal evidence. The person in possession has the 
privilege of taking the oath or, if he prefers, of returning the 
oath ” (m/ to to the other party. 

(1) If the party in possession of property (e.g. a widow, a 
widower, a divorced husband or wife, or the waris of a deceased 
husband’ or wife) claims that the property is not sa-chanan he or 
she or they may take an oath to that effect ; the oath estabhshes 
the property as not sa-charian. 

Or the oath may be “ returned ’’ to the other party who inay 
then take an oath that the property is sa-charian, on declining 
to take an oath he loses his suit. 

(2) If the party in possession claims it to be sa-charian one 
Vialf of the property immediately becomes so and is liable to 
division ; the oath is applicable to the remaining half. 

(3) In the absence of proof as to proportions of capital 
invested the shares of the two parties are presumed to be equal and 
the property is divided equally {itlak). 

(4) Oaths are administered in a Mosque by an Official 
Reader ; the person taking the oath has the Koran on his lap. 

(This Memorandum is dated 8th July 1924. It was com- 
municated to the Chief Secretary, F.M.S. by Mr. M. D. Daly, 
Commissioner of Lands, in F.S.G. 2238/27. 

The circumstances in which it was written do not appear.) 
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OPINION 


of a Coininittoe of Chiels and Kathis of P.ibant^ 
on hiiyta sa-pencharian and haria sharikaf. 


During the discussions preparatory to the framing of the 
Muhammadan Law and Malay Custom ( Determination j Enact- 
ment, 1930, the Resident of Ihihang, the Honorable Mr. A. F. 



Worthington, drew up a number of questions on the law and 
custom of Pahang regarding division of property on dissolution of 
marriage. These were translated into Malay in the Secretariat 
and referred to a special committee comprising the Tungku Besar 
and other Chiefs and all the Kathis of the State. 

The questions are reproduced here as framed by the Resident 
in his own hand in English. The translation of the answers of the 
committee has been revised by Mr. H. G. Turner, M.C.S. lately 
Secretary to the Resident, Pahang, to whom thanks are due. 
(Phg. 2091/27). 
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QUESTIONS. 


ANSWERS. 


A woman can claim. 


In any of the cases stated. 


Any kind of property. 


1. Can a woman claim harta 
sa-pencharian according to Muham- 
madan law or Pahang custom ? 

.2, If she can claim it, can she 
claim it on ; — 

(a) divorce, or 

{by death of her husband, or 

(c) in either of these cases ? 

3. If she can claim it, can she 
include land only or moveable 
property only or can she claim any 
kind of property ? 

4. Is there any fixed rule as to 
shares, e.g. is it laid down that a 
woman may claim one half or is it 
left to the hathi to decide what pro- 
portion the woman shall have in 
each case ? 


5. Is harta sharikat the same as 
harta sa-pencharian ? If not, what is 
the difference ? 


There is no fixed rule but either 
equal or unequal shares may be 
awarded : — 


Harta sharikat and harta sa- 
pencharian mean the same thing, 
that is to say, in practice they are 
alike though the words used are 
different. Sharikat is an Arabic 
word whereas harta sa-pencharian 
is a Malay term used especially in 
Pahang. 

Sharikat is defined by certain 
conditions laid down by Muham- 
madan law. 

Harta sa-pencharian is fixed by 
Pahang custom, i.e. it is the pro- 
perty obtained by the joint labours 
of husband and wife together, 
which cannot be said to be the 
property of any one of them. 


(a) pursuant to a compromise 
between the parties or con- 
firming a gift; 

(h) by judgment of the kathi 
according to Muhammadan 
law. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE LEGISLATION. 


The Muhaintiiadaii law of succession provides that the widow 
and parents of a deceased person inherit certain fractions of the 
estate and the residue is divided into shares of wliieh the sons 
take two each and the dauf^hters one each. In default of direct 
issue tlie property is di\’ided among brothers, cousins and remoter 
kindred, the successors of the Prophet hawing exercised tlieir 
raatheniatical ingenuity in working out the fractions according 
to the degree of consanguinity, whether of the full or of the half 
blood and so on. In many cases therefore an extremely intricate 
calculation is necessary to determine the distribution. Even in the 
simplest cases the results are .sufficienlly cumbersome. Suppose, 
for instance, that a man dies leaving a widow, two sons and one 
daughter. The widow receives one-eighth of the estate, each son 
receives two-fifths of the residue and the daughter onedlfth. 

One-fifth of seven-eighths is seven-fortieths. 

The distribution is therefore ;--^ 

widow 1/8 or 5 fortieths, 
son 14 M 


daughter 


Suppose further that one of the sons dies leaving a widow 
but no children. His widow receives one quarter of his estate 
and his mother one-third; his brother receives a double share 



and his sister a single sliare of the 

residue. The c 


is therefore : — 


y ; 

widow 1 or 

9 thirty-sixths. 


mother | 

12 „ 

O' 

brother 

10 „ 

4' ' ' 

sister 

5 „ 

te 


36 „ 


But the estate of the son consists (in part at least) of his share in 
what was his father's land.- . His widow therefore inherits one 
quarter of his fourteen-fortieths, that is seven-eightieths. The 
other heirs of the son have already an interest in the same land 
but the denominator of their fractions is increased. In such a 
case the widow of the son will probably remarry and her seven- 
eightieths share will eventually devolve on two or three persons 
having no relationship with the other owners of the land. 


'if 
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This may have been a sound and practical method of dis- 
tributing flocks and herds and money but the result of applying 
it to registered land for two generations is to make the title 
quite unmanageable. Yet many titles in Perak, even for lots as 
small as one acre, have been covered with these intolerable frac- 
tions. It frequently happens that a man leaves several lots of 
land ; in such a case it is usually impracticable to distribute them 
separately because the values of the different lots do not correspond 
to the shares of the beneficiaries so every fraction must be entered 
on the title to every lot. 

The people themselves do not readily appreciate the 
meaning of an undivided share. If a man buys a half-share in a 
biock of land he is usually registered as a co-owner, that is the 
purchaser and the vendor become tenants in common and each 
is, in theory, entitled to half the produce of alTthe land. In 
practice, however, the purchaser and the vendor usually agree on a 
private internal boundary and each enjoys half the land as though 
he had a separate title to it. 

As long as a lot is held by one family and the members are 
on good terms with one another no harm may result from a com- 
plicated title but a nephew of the half-blood with only an 
undivided three-eightieths may seek his fortune in another part 
of the country and even if all the other co-owners are of age and 
agree to sell the land they have no means of clearing him off 
the register and consequently cannot give a clean title to a pur- 
chaser. Also those who stay at home may be reluctant to expend 
money and labour on improving or maintaining the cultivation 
of land for the benefit of absentees. This leads to neglect and the 
trees may become diseased and dangerous to neighbours. 

All these questions call for intervention by the legislature. 
The first step is to dispense with the necessity for registering the 
widow's share, especially where the estate consists of more than 
one lot of land. In lieu of her one-eighth (or quarter) of the whole 
estate the widow should be registered as occupant for her life of 
one piece of land, with remainder to the children. This would, 
of itself, greatly reduce complication because where there are 
children of the deceased the remaining shares are all simple 
fractions. 

To prevent the registration of unduly small fractions it could 
be provided that wherever the share of any heir is so small that 
in the event of subdivision his portion would be less than, say, 
half an acre he should receive in lieu of a share in the land a re- 
gistered charge over the land (or part of it) for an amount of 
money representing his proportionate share of the estate according 
to the penghulu*s valuation. This would enable the other heirs 
to pay him off at any time. In accordance with Muhammadan 
principles such a charge would not carry interest. 
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The many hundreds of titles vvhicli are already covered with 
unpractical fractional interests could be dealt with by applying 
the principles of the Birkenhead legislation. Wherever "the 
nuniber of proprietors of a nuikirn register title exceed(‘(l. say, four 
the first four would ])e deemed to be trustees of the whole on trust 
to sell and distribute the procee<ls to the owners iu proportion to 
tlicir interests and with power to postpone the sale. Means could 
be provided for the proceeds of sale of the shares of infant or 
absentee proprietors to be placed on deposit in the land office. 

It is submitted that legislation, preferably by Rule, on these 
lines would be acceptable to the State Councils, for it would not be 
in any way at variance with the Muhammadan law but rather 
an improved method of applying its provisions. Such measures 
would be beneficial not only to the private individuals concerned 
but also to the public generally by facilitating the sale and pur- 
chase of land and by promoting its cultivation in family units. 
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GLOSSARY. 


adai . . 

aistom ; ctistoiTiary law, (sco W'ilkinson’s 
Law— Introchictory Sketcli ” al p. \l\). 

hlukar 

secondary jungle. 

charian laki-him , , 

(joint) ac(]uisitions of Imshaini and wife 
(A Negri Sembilan expression). 

harfa sharikat 

property acquired in partnerslri]> (meaning 
by husband ■ 'and wife- see p. 73). 

haria sa-penchafimi, ■ 

property jointl}’- a,C(.|uired (meaning by 
husband and wife - see p. 73). 

hukam shared' 

Muhammadan law. 

kampong . . 

an orchard, a hamlet. 

kathi .... 

A registrar of Muhammadan marriages 
(see p. 6), 

ketua kani'pong 

unofficial headman of a hamlet. 

kris 

the Malay wavy bladcd dagger. 

kuasa 

an instrument of delegation— a Commission 
conferring and defining the powers of an 
official. 

lalang 

giant grass, a weed. 

mas kawin 

‘'marriage gold'' — the money present paid 
or promised to the woman on marriage and 
returnable in some cases on divorce — see 
Wilkinson's “Law — Introductory Sketch " 
at p. 53. 

mukim 

“ parish " — administrative sub-division of 
a district. 

nafkah 

“ daily bread ", maintenance, alimony. 

Pad'lf . . .mm 

■ rice,;-. 

pakat 

agreement, compromise. 

pencharian 

see harta. 

penghulu . . 

official headman of a mukim {q,v,). 

pesaka 

inheritance, inherited property. 

shara* 

see hukum. 

talak 

the formal word of divorce pronounced by 
a husband (see Wilkinson's “ Law — Intro- 
ductory Sketch " at p. 56 and Taylor's 
“Customary Law of Rembaii " at p, 18). 

tebus talak . . 

divorce “ purchased " by the wife (and see 
talak), 

remuneration. 

upah 

waris ' . , 

78 

heirs, relations near enough to inherit. 
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CATALOQUE 


OF 

CHURCH RECORDS, 
MALACCA 

1642-1898. 


An exact reprint of a Government paper published at the 
Government Printing Office, Singapore, 1899. 


Reprinted by permission of the Straits Settlements 
Government. 


MEMOEANDm 

, This list is the ' result . of a suggestion' made by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese on his visitation in the present year* ' 

These records, together with, the old I)i.itch Church .Plate, 
are kept in, the Treasury, at the Stadt .Hoiise. ■ 

Several of the earlier ones are partially illegible owm^ 
apparently, to the corrosive nature of the ink used, while most 
are falling to pieces from lack of binding, and their present 
unsuitable storage. On the whole, however, they are fairly 
legible, and form a valuable treasure, as among the oldest of the 
chronicles of civilised man in the Far East. 

In the accompanying list the numbers in the first column 
refer to the present new chronological arrangement of the books. 
It has seemed best to follow strictly the chronological order 
according to date of commencement. For further convenience, 
a continuous list of Registers only is given at the end {vide 
APPENDIX .4). 

Loose dated MSS. have been grouped together and catalogued 
at the beginning of the century to which they belong ; loose 
undated MSS. at the end of such. 

Books which have been reversed, and entries of a different 
character made at the other end, are indicated by the word 
Reverse'', the contents being titled and dated as separate 
records, but the number of the volume being retained. 

T. J. HARDY, 

Acting Colonial Chaplain, Malacca. 


CATALOGUE OF CHURCH RECORDS, MALACCA. 1642-1648. 
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242 written pa^es, containing in all 
163 records, letters &c., 




CATALOGUE OF CHURCH RECORDS, MM.ACCA.—Coniimied. 1842—1854. 
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$600 on appointment of perma- 
nent English. Mistress, 1878, p. 98. 
Grant diminished to $300, 1882 
p. 134. Grant increased by “ re- 
snlt money 1884, p. 150. ‘ 
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\)L, SIX new lamps in sanctuary 
(Chancel?). 14 Sept. 91, Chancel 
paved with marble Oct. 01, Serem- 
ban pJaced under charge of Ma- 
lacca Chaplain. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of Chaplains, Dutch and English, officiating at Malacca, 1641 — 1898. 




1641 



1647 



1648 



1650 



. 1655 



1858 


August, 

1669 


May, 

1670 

j' 

July. 

1672 

'V'' ■ 

September, 

1674 


October, 

1678 


December, 

1681 


November, 

1682 


May, 

1690 


December, 

1700 


December, 

1704 


January, 

1709 


May, 

1712 


February, 

1717 

'' '' 

My. 

1719 


September, 

1725 

'1^ 

August, 

1726 

October, 

1736 

’ ' f 

September, 

1737 

:«:s 

September, 

1738 


My. 

1741 

'Vf 

May, 

1748 


September, 

1756 

iw 

October, 

1762 


Mav, 

1772 


July, 

1777 


September, 

1785 


May, ■ 

1793 

'if ml ''' 

June, 

1796 


September, 

1811 


May, 

1813 


September, 

1817 


August, 

1818 

'if 

Februarv, 

1822 

4 ^ { 

July, 

1824 


April, 

1829 


September, 

1830 


Augu.st, 

1831 





November. 

1840 


May, 

1845 


September, 

1855 


February, 

1860 


October, 

1865 


April, 

1867 


February, 

1868 


January, 

1873 


May, 

1874 


Februarv, 

July- 

1881 

1882 


Jan Sehontanus, 

Abraliam Fierens. 

Balthasar De Weber. 

Gualbhenis Watken. 

Johannes a Breijl. 

Theodoras Sas. 

Gerardus Swem, 

Jacobus Maxivel. 

Herbertus Leydetker. 

Ludolphus Varik. 

Bernardus Coop a Groen. 

Bartholomeus Gronwels. 

Cyprianus Sibenius. 

Philippus Goodtingk, 

Johannes Barton. 

Johannes Stampiock van Rotterdam. 

Jacobus van der Voem. 

Jacobus van Spyck. 

Godofredus Hoogendorp. 

Henri vus Mylacus. 

Adriaan Ras. 

Christian AVyardi Plesman. 

Adam Willebrand Meerkarap. 

Panins Francesus de Pommerolles. 

Libereibiiy Augustus van Behmer. 

Pirardus Brouwer van Oostermeer. 

Gerardus Cornelis Zastiaener Gondamus. 

Solomon Van Echten Van Haarlem. 

Johannes Theodoras van de Werth. 

Pasgual De Silvan. 

Hotzeens Petus Augustus Theodoi'us Van Huysuin. 
Abraham Staroscky . 

Hendrick William Ballot. 

Abraham Thomas Clarke (Missionary.) 

Johannes Cornells H. A. Cleever. 

William Milne (Missionary). 

Theodoras Medhaardts. 

John Slater (Missionary.) 

James Humphreys. 

John Akersloot. 

Robert Burn, B. A. 

Samuel Kidd (Missionary). 

Johsaiah Hughes (1st Chaplain under the Bishop of 
Calcutta.) 

James Legge, M.A. 

F. W. Lindstedt, M.A. 

W. B. Wright. 

William Hackett. 

F. R, MichelL 
William Henry Gomes, 

George Frederick Hose, M.A. 

Samuel Robert Dingley, M.A. 

Louis Coutier Biggs, M.A. 

James Holland. 

J. C. Zelmder. 






Further Notes upon A Study of Ancient 
Times in the Malay Peninsula 

(Vol. XIV, Part III). 

The following notes have been received by me since the last 
Part' of this Journal was printed. Data Douglas' experience of the 
country is long and intimate while Mr. Baker's notes, coming as 
they do from a practical gold-miner resident for 25 years in the 
district of which he writes, are most valuable. Once more the spirit 
of co-operation is most gratifymg.---P.OTKx^D BRADDELL. 

Dato F. W. Douglas. ; 

p. 33. “ The Bernam would be a bit better but the passage 
across the Peninsula by the Bernam is too arduous to have been a 
trade route.” One can take a fairly large prahu right up the Bernam 
(the tide runs up to Changkat Mentri) then up the Slim to where 
Slim village is now. One can go even further with dugouts up 
beyond the hot springs and from there is a really easy path over 
into Pahang used in my time even for bringing tin over from 
Pahang both by elephant and by pack in rotan baskets. Thence 
direct down stream to the heart of the Ulu Pahang gold mines on 
the Medang (Buffalo Reef, etc.), Tanum, Tui, etc. The recent 
discoveries of the stone graves on the Slim prove that this has 
always been one of the trade routes. I think that there is some- 
thing in the idea that the three rivers were the Bernam, the Muar 
and the Pahang. 

Buffalo reef ” why ? Was there one in Australia or did the 
early English miners find a number of buffalo bones which were 
the ordinary changkol of early Malays ? Berkeley found numbers 
at old mines in Upper Perak. 

p. 40. You write of the Sejarah Malayu as coming from Goa 
and the inference is that you think it came to Acheh from Goa in 
India but the Goa of the Malays (Gua caves) is in the Celebes 
and it is said in the foreword that it is a Malay tale. “ Hamba 
dengar ada hikayet Malayu di-bawah uleh orang deri Goa.” The 
caves in the island of Celebes are famous and Brooke of Sarawak 
made a journey to see them in the country of Wajao which was 
once part of the old Kingdom of Luwu, whence come our Selangor 
royal family, in the gulf of Boni as it is called now. 

Mote. — The following passage from Sir Frank SwettenhanPs 
account of his journey across the Malay Peninsula by the route 
to which Dato Douglas refers is reprinted from J.R.A.S. (S.B.) 
Vol XV, pp. 34-35:— 

So far as I know, this is the first time the Peninsula 
has been crossed from sea to sea by a European from any 
point North of the Muar River, that is to say, in the wider 
part where the journey can only be accomplished by crossing 
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the main range of mountains which forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula. T believe that Mr. C, Bozzolo crossed from 
the Galena mines in Patani to the mouth of the Miicla River 
in Kedah, passing however North of the main dividing range. 

Fourteen years ago I saw in Klang a Frenchman who 
told me he had three times crossed the Peninsula from Klang 
to Trengganu, but there are very strong reasons for doubting 
that statement. 

Some years ago Messrs. Daly and O’Brien ascended 
the Muar River, crossed a few hundred yards of dry land 
by portage and descended the Bra, a tributary of the Pahang 
River, having its embouchure about eighty miles above 
Pekan, while Mr. W. Knaggs, I am told, has just crossed 
by the Muar and Triang Rivers, the mouth of the Triang 
being a few miles further from Pekan than that of the Bra. 
The shortest crossing of all is said by the Malays to be by 
the Muar, Rumpin and Mentiga Rivers. 

We have crossed the Peninsula by probably the longest 
route, unless the ascent of the Muda and descent of the 
Patani Rivers be longer and feasible. The Bernam river, 
the largest in some senses of those flowing into the Straits 
of Malacca, is the furthest North of those rivers which, 
rising in the main range, flow East and West to the Straits 
of Malacca, both the Krian and Muda Rivers being stated 
to take their rise in mountains other than the main chain. 
The Pahang River again is universally admitted to be the 
longest navigable river on either side of the Peninsula, and 
though we did not descend the centre or parent stream, the 
Jelei, there is probably not very much difference in navigable 
length between that and the Lipis, and there is no recognised 
crossing from the western to the eastern side of the range 
which would take the traveller to the head waters of the 
Jelei, nor any easily navigable river on the western side that 
would lead up to a point on the western slopes of the main 
chain opposite to the source of the Jelei. When it is 
considered that the measured distance on the map from 
Kuala Bernam to Kuala Pahang is, as the crow flies, one 
hundred and seventy miles, the route by which we have 
travelled covering a distance of four hundred and two miles 
ascending the largest river on the western side of the Peninsula 
and descending the longest on the eastern, may be considered 
fairly direct.” 

Sir Frank says (p. 2) that the influence of the tide is felt 
for 80 miles from the mouth of the Bernam and that Kuala Slim 
was 120 miles from the mouth of the Bernam river “ by the present 
channel” There are references to gold at pp. 6~7, 9, 10, 16, which 
show clearly that the route went through a good country — R.B. 

.-'/t, r'.'V Malayan Branch [Vol. XV, Part I, 
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Mr. V. B. C.., Baker. 

p. 29. River OF Cea— the Sai or Teiiibiii delta in Patani. 
Worthy of close investigation in connection with the history of 
Pahang, as the home of the “ orang siam ” or men of Sia who 
mined gold so efficiently and extensively in Pahang in the centuries 
before its invasion by the Malaccan Malays. These miner colonists 
were evidently of pre-Thai stock. 

Encyl. Brit. i4th Ed. under Siam.'' '‘ There was a friendly 
interchange of letters between James I and the King of Siam, who 
had some Englishmen in his service, and, when the ships visited 
Sia (which was “ as great a city as London or the queen of 
Patani, they were hospitably received and accorded privileges.'’ 

About the same time, the beginning of the XVIIth century, 
Eredia tells that Patane was the first seat of the Empire of the 

Malays in 7° N., lat ....and that it contained, even in Ms 

day, “ large gold mines, which have been discovered in the moun- 
tains and ranges and in other parts of the territory along the 
course of the River of Cea where one finds a large quantity of 
gold in the form of dust and small grains which is taken for sale 

to the port of Malacca ” He then says that Pahang was 

the second seat of the Empire of the Malays and that it was a 
port just as much frecpiented by merchants, because of the gold 
from its mines. The Pahang gold was “ nowadays ” taken to the 
port of Malacca for sale, (Quoted in J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. XIV). 
There are many reasons for the diversion of exports to Malacca 
at this time, amongst others, the incursion of Minangkabau Malays 
into Ulu Pahang, and the ascendancy of ex-Malacca Malays at 
Kuala Pahang. 

The race of the " men of Sai " is uncertain. Linehan 
(J.R.A.S.M.B,, Vol. XIV, Part II, pages 9 and 10) notes that 
Ligor, it appears, was a State of mixed population but mider 
Malay rule. The King of Ligor, and Lord of Tambralinga 
(Tembiling ?) led two hostile expeditions against Ceylon about the 
middle of the 13th century with Javaka (Malay) forces. The 
Thai over-lords (the Thais, Sukhothai) obtained supremacy over 
Ligor about 1280 A.D., and afterwards suzerainty over Sai and 
Pahang during the 14th century) apparently did not interfere with 
the Ligor dynasty in Pahang. They merely exacted tribute, and 
established settlements. In about 1450 A.D., the Malacca Malays 
invaded Pahang, by sea, and established themselves at Pekan. 
About 1500 A.D. the King of Ligor, on instructions from the King 
of Siam, invaded Pahang via the land route down the Temheling, 
This was probably an attempted reassertion of the pre-Thai 
suzerainty. 

The men of Sai who colonised Pahang were miners, not 
seafarers — ^probably of stock other than Malay. They followed 
gold and tin up the Telubin (Sai) and crossed over into the 

1937] Royal Asiatic Society, 



Pergau and , thence up the Xebir and ■over, wa the Sat, into the, 
Tembeliiig valley. ■, Linehan-, (J.R.A.S.M.B.,,, VoL XIV, Part II, 
page 10) mentions '' the river Tembeling, a highway of communica- 
tion between Pahang and the north,” and on page 9 ''the river 
Tembeling which the discovery of numerous neolithic and early 
iron-age implements there indicates was at one time a thickly 
populated district.” Some of them would take the aiteriiative route 
up the Galas and over via Pulai into Jelei— the route followed by 
the railway to-day. Hence the importance of Sai, which as related 
by Eredia tapped so many goldfields. 

These /‘orang siam ” these miners of Sai, thus penetrated into 
Pahang by what seems to-day the back door, and spread from the 
centre outwards^ — exactly the opposite to their successors, the 
Malaccan Malays, and subsequent raiders who penetrated it from 
seaboard inwards, ie., from the east coast of the Peninsula at 
Kuala Pahang or the west coast via the Bera or Serting (the 
Penarican of Eredia). The gold-fields of the centre of the 
Peninsula had at that time three main outlets, at Sai, at Kuala 
Pahang, and at or near Malacca. In the time of Ptolemy also 
there were three, but his Palandas in the south had dropped out 
1000 years later and its place been taken by the Sai in the north. 
The fover Khrysoanas was probably the Malacca or Muar outlet, 
the River Attabas the Pahang outlet — the conspicuous mountain 
near its mouth is still called Gunong Tapis. It is abundantly clear 
that our early records are the work of mariners, or historians taking 
down the stories of seamen, and that they are influenced by the 
seaman’s mentality. These men were chiefly interested in ports. 
But the miners and other inhabitants inland, who brought the gold 
and other commodities to the ports were landsmen — they followed 
valleys, not necessarily travelling on the rivers. Judging by the 
places they worked, they generally travelled overland, like the still 
existing hill-men in the Peninsula, as opposed to the seafaring and 
riverine Malays. They probably used elephants, in preference to 
boats. Hence many of the apparent difficulties of the old records. 
The seafarers and river-folk in their accounts assumed continuous 
water transport in the interior, whereas often it did not exist, and 
was not needed. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note how Bahman, a man of 
aboriginal extraction and a gold-miner at Semanthan, naturally 
used' the overland route up the Tembiling into Kelantan and 
Trengganu after his trouble in 1893, He was chased by Clifford 
over the same route in 1893 and 1895. Clifford and his force 
ascended the Kuantan River to the UIu Chiri and thence over into 
the Ulu Tembiling, an alternative overland route, which requires 
investigation. It is quite unexplored and unknown by Europeans 
or , Malays even to-day. Che Lambak, who in his youth accom- 
panied, Clifford, died recently at Kuala Kenau, near S. Lembing. 

A ^ J&mnal Malayan, Mf^anch fVok XV, Patt I, 


D. 29. ADEA.— There is a difficulty about the identification of 
Adea with Endau. Endau is off the “gold-belt ” a.nd unh'ey 
that a piece of auriferous ore of the remarkable size stated would 
be f^:^d near there. But, of course, the difficult passage jnay 
merely mean that the King of Pahang was 
time he sent the wonderful specimen to Malacca. It inay hav 
been mined elsew^here. Eredia does not say tlmt the 
mined at Adea. A slab of auriferous quartz 2/2 yaids long by a 
yard wide, if even only one foot thick, would weigh over wo^ s. 
Nearly all the references to gold in Malaya refer to alluvia min oi 
but this is a definite reference to lode-mining. 

Is it not possible that ADEA is not a place-name at all, but 
merely the Malay word “ hadiah,” meaning a gift or present 
(betiveen equals), such as this slab of gold-ore was 

n. 33. ATTABAS.— Can this name possibly have any associa- 
tion with Tapis ? This is the name of a very proniinent mountain, 
Gunong Tapis, 4,958 feet, lat. N. 4” 01 , long. E. 102 34 . 

On the map there is no obvious connection, but at sea, off 
Kuala Pahang or Kuala Kuantan, it is outstanding on the horizon, 
a noteworthy object and landmark. Sailing up the river I^hang, 
near Pekan,' for many miles it is visible and conspicuous s^raig 
ahead up the river. It is still more conspicuous near the old 
mouth 0 ? the river, Pahang Tua, a few miles to Even 

to-day local people pronounce its name more like Tapas or iapus, 
than Tapis, and it is a landmark for fishermen. 

The Luit, one of the tributary valleys of the Pahang, which 
was very extensively worked for gold in ^ 

source near the south-western slopes of Gunong Tapis. In many 
ways the inhabitants of this Luit district still differ 
neighbours, particularly in appearance, character, and customs. 
(See TRA.S.M.B., Vol. XIV, Part II, page 6). The inap com- 
orisini your Plate III may indicate the Luit as a tributary near 
the nTouth of Attabas FI. It is one of the auriferous areas men- 
tioned by Skinner. 

By a coincidence, an account of one of the 
Gunong Tapis is published in the same volume of J.R.A.S.. . - 
as your paper (Vol. XIV, Part III, at page 333, Symington). 

It would be interesting to have the opinion of Mr. W . Linehan 
regarding this; he knows the locality. 

n 63 KALONKA.— Were the place names which Ptolemy 

collected tom seilors .boot 150 A.D. likely 

the Malay language? It seems more ^an doubtful whrther my 
of the Malay languages were spoken in the Malay Peninsula 
years ago Ancien t place-names may still survive, more or less 

3 But surely that is not so ? R.B. 
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corrupted: that is a different matter. Were this not so, one might 
suggest a connection between Kalonka and Ruliin 'V (K 
--towards the interior) —as in Bangkulun (Bencooleii). 

With all respect to'Mr.'G. N. Maxwell, (note, on page 63), 
as a miner 1 would submit that Kolong ’’ means underground 
workings and not shallow mining depressions, or fossickerst pits. 
Wilkinson gives under kolong ” as the first meaning:— '^space 
under anything, usually the covered space a Malay dwelling,’' 
and as the fifth meaning:—' shallow alluvial mine, surface digging.” 

Now I believe the type of mine working implied by " kolong ” 
is that sometimes referred to as “ lombong siam.” In this method, 
vertical shafts were sunk at intervals of about 4 fathoms apart, 
down to the "karang ” or alluvial wash, sometimes as deep as 
40 feet. The wash was then removed by gouging it out around 
the bottom of the shaft as far as possible, timbers being skilfully 
placed and advanced overhead (spiles), as work proceeded, to 
obviate collapse of the overburden. In this way, the underlying 
alluvial bed was extracted over huge areas without removing the 
over-burden, or disturbing the surface other than by the numerous 
shaft openings. A small scale example of modern coal -mining 
practice. The old miners in Pahang used carefully shaped timbers, 
properly “ joggled ” or joined. One of their implements for shaping 
the timber was probably the iron socketted tool, now known as 
" tulang mawas.” This was probably held by means of a loop of 
thick rotan passed through the ferrule or socket of the tool and 
under the armpit — Whence the curious alignment of the ferrule or 
socket, quite unsuitable for a wooden haft — and hence the legend 
of the " iron forearm.” It was worked from the elbow joint, not 
the wrist. See illustrations in "Malaya,” by" R. O. Winstedt, 
1923, at page 156. Also in "A History of Malaya,” Winstedt, 
at page 14 (J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. XIII, Part I, 1935). 

The cavity under the supporting timberwork would naturally 
suggest associations with the space under the floor of a house. 
Moreover, when abandoned the shafts collapse and become filled 
up, and all that is visible on surface is the numerous shallow 
depressions marking the sites of the vertical shafts — whence 
Wilkinson’s fifth meaning, and Maxwell’s definition, connected with 
the idea of concavity. If the gold or tin had been extracted from 
shallow surface pits, the Malay word would be " galian ” or 
diggings in the Australian sense. If from a large opencast working, 
then " lombong.” My idea is that “ Kolong ” is associated with 
timber spiles, forming a confined space. That it belongs to the 
series kalang (crossbar), kelang (obstruction, thwart), kelong 
(fishtrap with compartments), kolong; rather than to kalong 
(curved neck ornament), kelang (millstone), kelong (concave). 

, • Incidentally^ it is quite possible that Scrivenor’s ill-founded 
remarks and misapprehensions re gold mining in Pahang, to which 
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vou refer at the bottom of page 28, were based on a cursop 
inspection of some of these apparent shallow depressions in toe 
top of the overburden, which are not mines in themselves, bu 
merely vestiges of the mine workings below. 

In Sungei Lembing we have two ancient workings on a hillside, 
one known as “ Kolong Dalam ” and the other as • kolong Pahato 
These names go back long before the advent of Europeans. Iii 
the former the ancient miners penetrated down to a^depth of about 
200 feet vertically below surface, he., until standmg^ water and 
comparatively hard rock were reached. Both old mines are on 
the outcrops of a lode, and were essentially underground mines— 
by no means shallow surface workings. “ Kolong in this district, 
where lode-mining has been continuous for at least many generations, 
probably many centuries, is always used in the sense of_ deep or 
underground workings, as opposed to shallow^ surface diggings. 

p. 37 (and p. 25). KOLE.— I fancy the claims of Kuala 
Kuantan It is about the right distance north of Kuala Pahang. 
Linehan Q-R-A.S.M.B., Vol. XIV, Part II, page 251)_ says, and 
I asree The importance of the Kuantan river lay in the tact 
that it had the best, and in monsoon weather the only practicable 
harbour in Pahang, that the head-land at its estuary often provided 
a land-fall for Chinese mariners, etc.” The same conditions pro- 
bably held good in Ptolemy’s time, 1800 years ago. 
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PREFACE. 


4. 


The work of this thesis has been carried out in the hope of 
securing a bod}^ of information on the character of Muhammadaii 
Mysticism (Sufmm) to be found in the Dutch East Indies, and 
particularly that type of mysticism found in the Island of Sumatra. 
While there are large groups of Muhammadans in the other islands 
of the Dutch East Indies, yet no other groups have been quite so 
loyal to the faith of Islam as have the natives of Western and 
Northern Sumatra (Acheh). Since it is recognized among 
students of Muhammadanism that there is a distinct type of 
Sufhsm to be found in Sumatra such a study would seem to give 
promise of much interest. 

While most all of the outstanding Muhammadan teachers of 
mysticism received their training in Mecca, or in other parts of 
Arabia, under the influence of orthodox Muhammadanism, yet 
the influence coming down from India and the customs and 
beliefs of the animistic groups in Sumatra, who later became 
Muslim, made it inevitable that more or less unorthodox elements 
would be adopted by the native Muhammadans, without any 
intention on their part to stray from the path of correct Muslim 
teaching. 

In carrying out the work of this thesis a chapter is devoted 
to the general subject of Muhammadan mysticism in order to 
form a background for that which follows. Then there follows a 
chapter listing the available manuscripts on the subject of 
Muhammadan mysticism in the Malay language together with 
descriptive notes on the same. The relation of this chapter on 
Sufi literature in the Malay language to the subject of this thesis 
will be evident when it is realized that the Malay language is the 
chief medium through which religious instruction is conducted in 
Sumatra. 

Following the above mentioned chapters there is a translation 
of al-Hikam from the Malay language with notes from the Malay 
commentary in connection with the Hikam. The Hikam is one of 
the principal texts used by the teachers of Sufiism in Sumatra. 

Al-Hikam al-'Ata 'iya was written by Ibn 'ata Allah, an 
Arabic mystic, who was a member of the Shadhili order. He was 
a most vigorous opponent of Ibn Taimiya. Ibn 'ata Allah died 
in the Madi'asa al-Maiisuriya in Cairo in the year 1309. A. D. 

The printed edition of Hikam has two commentaries in Arabic 
one of which is by Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin *Abbad al-Nafzi 
ar-Rondi. The other commentary is by ' Abd Allah al-Sliar- 
kawi and is found on the margin of the book. There are also two 


anonymous Malay translations of the Hikam, one of which 
includes a very full commentary also in Malay, a translation of 

which is found in chapter IV of this thesis. 

Difficulty was frequently encountered in the work of tran.s- 
lating the IMalay text, partly because the author of the Malay 
translation and commentary used a ]wor style of Malay, and partly 
becau.se he attempted to make tlie Malay translation follow the 
Arabic idiom. In order to make the meaning of the Hikam easier 
to grasp a gist of the translation has been prepared in a separate 
chapter with paragraph headings in addition to the translation 
itself. 

The final chapter deals with Sufiism as found in Sumatra, 
shows the type of mysticism prevailing there and its variation 
from the so called orthodox Sufiism. 

The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Professor Dr. W. G. Shellabear of the College of Missions of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation; Hartford, Conn., LT.S.A., who 
served as his ordianrius while persuing his study for the decree 
of doctor of philosophy in that institution. 

The author is also deeply obligated to such scholars of 
Mohammadan religion and philosophy as Dr. C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje. Dr. Duncan B. Macdonald, and Dr. Th. G. Simon for 
the help their writings have afforded him in the course of this 
study, as well as to a number of Bataks and Malays of Sumatra 
whose knowledge of native life and customs in that country 
has been of great value to the writer. 

R. L. ARCHER. 

1st September, 19S7, 

Singapore. 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING MUHAMMADAN 
MYSTICISM. 


Among Muhammadans the term Sit/i expresses what we mean 
by the word mystic tusawwaf expresses what we understand 

by the word '' mysticism.” 

The derivation of the name " Sufi ” was long a subject of 
dispute. Most Muhammadan mystics favor the theory that the 
term is derived from the Arabic word safa (purity), and that the 
Sufi is one of the elect who has been purified froin all worldly 
defilement. Others would connect the term with saff _ (rank), as 
though the Sufi were spiritually in the first rank in virtue ot ms 
communion with God. Still others say that it comes from 
(bench) , referring to a covered bench outside the mosque built 
by Muhammad at Medina. In the early days of Islam certain 
poor Muslims, who possessed no house or lodging 
take shelter on this bench and were known as the A hi al-sujja 
(people of the bench). However, Qushairi and other Sufis admit 
that none of these explanations is defensible from the etymolo- 
gical point of view. 


The author of the oldest extant Arabic treatise on Sufjsm, 
Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, declares that, in his opinion, the word " sufi 
is derived from suf (wool), since, according to many traditions and 
narratives, the woollen raiment was worn by the prophets and 
was the badge of the saints and the elect. 

During the first two centuries of the Muhammadan era 
garments of coarse wool were worn by the common people, and 
especially by those who followed an ascetic way of life. 1 be 
expression labisa ^Usuf (he clad himself in wool) occurs frequently 
in early Muslim literature and signifies that the person to whorn it 
is applied has renounced the world and has become p ascetic. 
At a later period, when asceticism passed into 
’l-suf generally means “ he became a Sufi . The old Muslim 
ascetics who clothed themselves in wool borrowed the 
from Christian hermits or monks. There is a tradition {hadtth) 
put into the mouth of the Prophet which states that Jesus himself 
used to wear such a garment. Although the circurnstances of its 
origin are obscure, the tradition seems to have gamed currency 
during the period of transition from asceticism to mysticisrn abo 
the end of the second century A. H. Some writers say that as 
late as 719 A.D. the cloak was regarded as foreign style and faith- 
ful Muhammadans were urged not to use it. 
of this fact it has come to be regarded as an eminently orthodox 

Muslim fashion. 

Dr. R. A. Nicholson feels that no weight can be attached to 
the apocryphal tradition which seeks to prove 
existed in the Prophet’s time, or to even throw xt back mto the 
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pre-Islamic age. . 'Yet the. Sufis of- the third and fourth centuries 
(AH.) who claim to be the true successors of Muhammad, con- 
sider themselves fully justified in fabricating evidence in support 
of their assertion. 

It appears that the first Arabic writer to use tlie term Sfi/i 
was Jahiz of Basra (869 A.D.) who refers to he Sufis among tiie 
pietists (al-Sufiya mina d-nussah). So far as any evidence can be 
discovered it seems that at first the name Sufi was clearly confined 
to Kufa. Then within a space of fifty years the term denoted all 
the mystics of ' Irak, and two centuries later Sufiya was applied 
to the whole body of Muslim mystics as our terms Sufi and vSufiism 
still are to-day. 

Ancient Sufiism had strong ascetic tendencies, while the 
mystical element might be insignificant. In fact there have 
always been Sufis of an ascetic and devotional type whom we 
would hesitate to describe as mystics in the proper meaning of 
the word. In Persian and Turkish poetry the term Sufi sometimes 
bears the sense of '' hypcoritical pietist ”, or ” dissolute free- 
thinker ”, and may be used as a term of reproach by poets who are 
themselves Sufis of a different sort. 

In the early history of this movement there was considerable 
conflict between the Sufis and those who upheld the orthodox, 
or Qur’anic (Sunni) law of Islam. The Sunnites objected to 
Sufiism since it developed meditation at the expense of open 
prayer and sought for the soul a state of personal friendship with 
Allah, the attainment of which, would henceforth free one from the 
observances prescribed by law. 

While Muhammad was opposed to the spread of the doctrine 
of mysticism among the faithful, yet there seems to be historic 
evidence to prove the Sufi claim that, in spite of Muhammad's 
precaution against mysticism, his favourite, Ali, was not free from 
its influence. 

The Origin and Early Development of Sufiism. 

The beginnings of mysticism in Islam take us back to the great 
ascetic movement which arose, largely under Christian influence, 
during the seventh century. This movement, though extreme in 
certain directions, was mainly orthodox. It was characterized 
by intense religious exaltation, an overwhelming consciousness 
of human frailty, boundless fear of Allah and utter submission to 
His will. There was no organic monastic life, though some 
ascetics wandered to and fro accompanied by a few friends, or 
held prayer meetings in which they studied the Qur'an and 
discussed their spiritual experiences. An anti-ritualistic party 
which laid stress on the higher aspects of asceticism, having its 
centre at Basra, regarded it (asceticism) as essentially an inner 
feeling ; whereas the Syrians were more concerned with the exter- 
nal forms. Hasan al-Basri said that it consisted in humility and 
was not a matter of dress or food. 
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A close examination of what is involved in the first article 
of the Muslim creed,— the command to associate nothing with 
Allah gradually led to the view that true asceticism is incompatible 
with any selfish desire, even with the desire to undergo the utmost 
privations and austerities for the sake of winning paradise and 
that it must culminate in disinterested love of God. (D. S. 
Margoliouth, Early Development of Muhammadanism p. 167). 

Thus, the did asceticism, rooted in fanatical exaggeration of 
religious observances, gave way to a doctrine which in the end, 
threatened to make all observance unnecessary. But the conse- 
quence did not show up immediately. The Sufis of the second 
century were usually orthodox and law-abiding. They culti- 
vated poverty, self-abasement and resignation. If they loved 
Allah they feared Him more, and on the whole their mysticism 
lacked positive qualities as well as distinctive theories. They 
stood midway between asceticism (Ziihi) theosophy, or gnosis 
{maWifat), The word that best describes their attitude is quietism 
{rida). 

During the third century A. H., Sufiism enters decisively on 
a new course. The ascetic and quietistic spirit, though still 
strong, is overpowered by speculative and pantheistic tendencies, 
which had hitherto remained in the back-ground, but now they 
assert themselves with increasing boldness. In spite of the vital 
part which these tendencies played in the future development 
of Sufiism, it is a mistake to identify their triumph with the origin 
of Sufiism, nor is it less a mistake to describe them as an entirely 
foreign element which flowed into Sufiism from outside and rapidly 
transformed it, so that all at once it became different in kind. 
The germs of sufi-pantheism are to be found in the Qur'an. The 
following quotations are examples : “ Everything is perishing 
{hdlik) except the face of God." Qr. 28 ; 88. 

'' Everyone on earth is passing away (fdni) but the glorious 
and honored face of thy Lord abideth forever." Qr. 55 ; 26. 

" Wheresoever ye turn, there is the face of Allah." Qr. 2 ; 

109. 

The Sufiism of the third century, like the Sufiism of every 
period’ of its history, is the product of diverse forces working 
together, — speculative developments of the Muhammadan mono- 
theistic idea, Christian asceticism and mysticism, gnosticism, 
Greek and Indian philosophies. 

Until recently the problem has been attacked on the wrong 
lines. Many former investigators held the view that the great 
movement, which drew its life and strength from all classes and 
races in the Muslim empire, could be adequately explained by 
pointing to one definite source ; e.g. the Vedanta, or Neo-Plato- 
nism, or by formulating theories which are at best only half 
truths ; e.g, that Sufiism was a reaction of the Aryan mind against 
a Semitic religion forcibly imposed on it. 
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Instead of searching in vain for a single cause, Dr. R. A. 
Nicholson tliinks that we should endeavour to study tlie various 
influences by which the Sufi doctrine was inoulchMi ; to place them 
in due order and connection and to distinguish so far as possible 
what was contributed by each. These influences constitute the 
environment in which the doctrine developed, and among them 
are to be reckoned all political, social and inlellec'tual conditions 
which favor the growth of mysticism. For examphu the devastat- 
ing civil wars of the Umayyad period, the scejflical and ration- 
alistic currents that were so dominant in tlie early ‘ Ahbasid age 
and the bitter sectarianism and barren dogmatism of the ‘TJlama. 

Some Features in the Evolution of S.ufUsnk 

The older Sufis sought to bring every word, act and thought 
of their lives into harmony with the divine will; an ideal which 
expresses their conception of Allah as a transcendent personality 
and which they attained by means of asceticism. This theory 
and practice naturally produced, (1) The doctrine of divine 
love, — which is the highest positive form of Quietism. (2) 
Ecstasy, which is frequently a result, either involuntary or 
intentional, of ascetic exercises. 

Although early Silfiism was more or less orthodox, its 
relation to Islam was somewhat like that of the mediaeval Spanish 
mystics to the Roman Catholic Church. A religion of love and 
ecstasy was bound to come into conflict with Islam sooner or later. 
Through the teaching of Sufiism the barrier between Allah and 
His creatures was gradually broken down. The definition of 
divine unity became pantheistic ; the unique personality of Allah 
was transformed into one real Being {aUHaqq) revealed in all 
created things. This Being represents the mystic/s true self, 
which he finds by losing his individual, consciousness in ecstatic 
self-abandonment . 

In attempting to understand this conception of mystic 
union one must remember that primitive Silfiism was based on the 
two following postulates ; (a) The fervent practice of worship 
engenders in the soul graces {f atm' id), immaterial and intelligible 
realities, {b) the science of hearts'' {'Urn al-kuluh) will procure 
the soul an experimental wisdom {ma'rifat) which implies the 
assent of the will to the graces received. 

Thus the aim of the Sufi is to triumph over all his attach- 
ments to the flesh until the soul finds the true God to whom it is 
aspiring, the Real (aFHaqq). (Tasawwuf, Ency. of Islam). 

This doctrine, however it may be disguised, is the essence of 
Sufiism, and the historical circumstances of its origin justify the 
statement that it was at least partially derived from sources 
outside of Islam. It may well have been influenced by the so 
called theology of Aristotle, of which an Arabic version appeared 
before the end of the third century A. H., but it seems too much 
to say that the Greek influence gave rise to it. It can be said, 
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however, that the infiltration of Greek philosophy brought into 
existence a more correct metaphysical vocabul9-ry implying the 
immateriality of the spirit and of the soul, the consideration of 
genera! ideas, the chance of secondary causes, but the vocabulary 
became amalgamated with the pseudotheology of Aristotle, with 
Platonic idealism and the platonian doctrine of emanation, wliich 
influenced profoundly the future development of Siifiism. 

ReUitiom Existing Suflism and Islam. 

.The Law, the Path, and the Tmth 

The Sufis make use of the Shiite principle of allegorical 
interpretation (/a’ml), and are able to prove to their own satis- 
faction that every verse and word of the sacred text hides treasures 
of meaning which God reveals to the elect,— meanings which 
flash upon the inward eye in moments of rapt meditation. Thus 
it is easy to show Qur'anic authority for most mystical doctrine 
and to maintain that Sufiism was really the esoteric teaching of the 
Prophet communicated by him to his son-in-law Ali. On account 
of this liberty in interpretation there is no uniform body of 
doctrine constituting what is called '' Sufiism/' 

The Sufis regard themselv’'es as a peculiarly favored class, 
possessing an esoteric knowledge of the Qur'an and the 
apostolic traditions, and using technical expressions which no 
ordinary Muslim could understand. This condition fostered a 
feeling of brotherhood, and eminent mystics gathered round them 
groups of disciples for private instruction. In course of time 
these men came to be recognized as teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and abbots presiding over convents where Sufis were 
trained. The authority of these leaders, or shaikhs, as they were 
called, — was absolute. A self- trained mystic who had not passed 
through the discipline prescribed by a spiritual director was 
looked upon with suspicion. 

Hujwiri mentions that the pupils who desire to enter the 
Sufi school are required to pass through a preliminary period of 
three years probation. During the first year the pupil is to give 
himself to the service of the people (the Sufis). The second year 
is devoted to the service of Allah, and the third year to watching 
over his own heart. 

When the time has arrived for the vow of initiation the novice 
would be invested by the shaikh with the Khirqa, or muraqq'at 
a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched together, which in 
later times superseded the woollen dress worn by the original 
Sufis. This ceremony marked his admission to the Sufi brother- 
hood, These disciples had great respect for their shaikhs. Dhu'I- 
Nun went so far as to say that the true disciple should be more, 
obedient to his master than to Allah Himself. 

The rule, method and religious practice inculcated by the 
shaikh and followed by the disciple constitute the Path {Tariqat). 
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This Path has no uniform character, since its details may be 
determined by 'each teacher, but corresponds in many ways to the 
via purgativa of mediaeval Christian mysticism. Hun£,^er, 
solitude and silence are the chief weapons employed in the war 
against the '' flesh {nafs). 

The ascetic and ethical discipline is di\ided into a, ]>rogressive 
series of “ Stations [maqamat), which the learner must trav(;rse ; 
making himself perfect in every one of them before advancing 
to the next. These stations vary in number and order, but the 
first place is usually occupied by repentance ", or " conver- 
sion ", that is, turning away from sin towards Allah. The fruits 
of the path are patience, humility, charity, or trust in Allah and 
single hearted devotion to His will. However, the true goal for 
which they strive is in preparing the disci})le for the ecstatic 
experience. It may be that some will never reach this goal, as 
it is an incalculable gift of divine grace and cannot be extorted. 
In order to bring on this condition the Siifis make use of the dhikr 
(" recollection this they consider to be the corner-stone of 
religion. The simplest form of the dhikr is the continual repetition 
of the name of Allah, audibly or quietly, or some other short 
litany, accompanied by intense concentrations on the thought of 
Allah. Concentration may be assisted by other means, such as 
flagellation and holding the breath until the sense of personality 
gradually disappears and a state of trance follows. 

A general view of Sufi psychology, as far as it bears on the 
ecstatic life is found in A1 Ghazali’s Ihyd. He says that there 
are a few terms which taken together comprise the sensual, 
spiritual and intellectual nature of man. They are as follows ; 
(1) Nafs ; the appetitive soul, (2) Ruh ; the spirit, (5) Qalb ; the 
heart, (4) *Aql ; the intelligence. The nafs, being the seat of the 
passions, is wholly evil ; its mortification by means of asceticism 
is the Sufi's Holy War {jidhdd), Hhe qalb and the ruh, (to which 
Qashairi adds the sw,— the innermost ground of the Qalb, are the 
proper organs of the mystical life and are not clearly distinguished 
from one another. . 

The point at which Sufiism becomes at variance with ortho- 
dox Islam occurs'when, through ecstacy, the Sufi reaches the plane 
of Truth {haqtqat),f where he is one with Allah. The person thus 
enraptured is a saint and no further testimony is required 

since the doctrine that a saint who violates the Law is thereby 
shown to be an imposter applies only when the ecstatic fit has 
subsided Then in any case a divinely inspired man must not be 
judged by appearance. His knowledge of unseen things may 
justify him in doing what religion and morality condemn. Grounds 
for such an attitude may be found in the story concerning Moses 
and Khadir as given in the Qur'an 64-80. 

In a study of this subject it should be noted that Sufiism, 
especially in its earlier stages, is not doctrinal, but rather an 
" experience a feeling of God ", and does not primarily have 
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anytMng to do with the intellect. Within two hundred years of 
its origin/ however/ it assumed doctrinal forms. The two chief 
doctrines of Sufiism are that of '‘ The One [ahad] ^ Bxid that of 
" the way to the One '' (tanqat). 

First of all the Sufi endeavors to realize that " the One is 
the only existence and that there is not only " no god but i\llah 
but that there is nothing but God. Next he enters upon the 
‘■ journey to the rose garden of Union.*' To him the world is a 
phantasmagoria, and the time will come when it will pass away. 
God's reason for creating the world is found in the saying, " I was 
a Hidden Treasure and I wished to be known, so I created Creation 
that I might be known.’’ The form of creation is not only 
truth and goodness, but also, and essentially, beauty. Sufis lay 
more stress upon the conception of divinity as beauty than do 
other mystics, or religions. 

The final period in the development of Sufi doctrine begins 
with the 13th century A. D. Its predominant school has been called 
by its adversaries “ Wujudiyat ”, meaning those who profess the 
doctrine of existentialist monism {wahdat al'Wujud). 

The chief elements in Sufi doctrine are 

1. God only exists. He in all things and all things in Him. 

2. All visible and invisible things are an emanation from 
Him and are not really distinct from Him. 

3. Religions are matters of indifference. They, however, 
serve as leading to realities. Al-Islam has more 
advantages than others. Sufiism is the true Philosophy 
of Islam. 

4. In reality there exists no difierence between good and 
evil, for all is reduced to unity, and God is the real 
author of the acts of mankind. 

5. It is God who fixes the will of man. Man, therefore, is 
not free in all his actions. 

6. The soul existed before the body; and is confined within 
the latter as in a cage. Death, therefore, should be the 
desire of the Sufi, for it is death that brings him back 
to the bosom of divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosis that the souls which have not 
fulfilled their destinations here below are pruified and 
becomes worthy of reunion with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, which the Sufi calls fayazdnu 
Hah, or Fazlu 'llah no one can attain unto this spiritual 
union, but this, he asserts, can be obtained by fervently 
asking for it. 

9. The principal occupation of the Sufi, while he is in the 
body, is meditation on the wahddniyat, or unity of God, 
the remembrance of Allah's names [dhikr), and the 
progressive advancement in this tarlqai, or journey of 
life, so as to attain unification with God. 
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The Sufi tliinks of the human life as being likened unto a 
journey (safar), and the seeker after God to a travellc]- (scllik). 
This traveiicr must exert himself and strive to attain tiiat perfect 
knowledge of God [marifat), which is diffused through all things. 
The sole object of Sufhsm is to lead the wandering soul onward, 
stage by stage, until it reaches the desired goal. perftHd, union 
with the Divine Being. 

The various stages in the journey of the Silfl are outlined as 
follows 

1. Humanity {mmlt), in which state the disc'iple must 
observe the law {sJuiri'ai), 

2. The nature of angels {malakfil) for wliich there is the 
pathway of purity [tanqai), 

3. The possession of power {jahemd), for which there is 
knowledge [maWifat), 

4. The extinction (fana), that is, absorption into the deity, 
for which there is truth {Jiacfqai), 

The perfect man according to Sufi spiritualization is he who 
has fully comprehended the Law, the Doctrine, and the Truth, 
or he who is endued with four things in perfection ; [a) good 
works, {h) good deeds, (c) good principles, [d] the sciences. 

In matters of renunciation the Sufi finds that there are tw^o 
kinds ; internal and external. The internal has to do with the 
renunciation of worldly desires and the external with the renuncia- 
tion of worldly w’^ealth. 

The Sufi also has the following rules which are a help to him 
in his devotional life : — 

1 . Attraction [injidhah ) . 

2. Devotion {i'bddah). 

3. Elevation {*uruj). 

They teach further that man's intellectual and spiritual 
development is possible because of his superiority over the other 
creatures. Every animal has a vegetative spirit, a living spirit 
and an instinctive spirit, but man, in addition to the.se has another 
namely, the spirit of humanity. This sjiirit, Allah Himself, 
breathed directly into man. 

The upward progress and ascent of man is marked in the 
following manner : — 

When man has become assured of the truth of revelation, he 
has reached the stage of Belief and is then called a Believer 
{mu min). When he continues obedient to God’s will and appor- 
tions the night and day for earnest prayer, he has reached the stage 
of worship and is called a Worshipper i^Ahid), When he has 
expelled the love of the world from his heart and occupies himself 
with the contemplation of the mighty Whole, he reaches the 
next stage and becomes a Recluse [Zdhid). When, in addition 
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to all this, he knows Allah and subsequently learns the mysteries 
of nature, he reaches the stage of Acquaintance, and is called an 

'Arif, -(One who knows). The next stage is that in which he 

attains to the love of God and is called a Sdlnt {Walt) ot '' Friend 
of God 'h When he is gifted with inspiration and the power 
of working miracles he becomes a Prophet {Naht). Later when he 
is entrusted with the delivery of God's message he is called an 
Apostle {Rasul). When he is appointed to abrogate a previous 
dispensation and preach a new one, he is called /' One who has a 
mission ” {ZHul-Azm). When this mission, which he is called 
to perform, is final he has arrived at a stage called the "Seal/' 
{Khaim). 

Thus we have the two extremes in the upward progress of 
man. The first in the journey is the " Believer " and the last is 
the " Seal 

Another interesting characteristic of the Sufi is his extensive 
use of symbols, for we find that symbolism permeates the entire 
system. A symbol in the mind of the Sufi is not merely an object 
or an idea. For him every object has, besides its own immediate 
significance, also an ideal content. It is this latter content which 
is the real object of the Sufi's search. He finds it by means of 
love {'ishq). Objects are, therefore, veils,— not veils that hide, 
but veils that reveal the One. This attitude is especially notice- 
able in Sufi poetry which, as a rule, is written with a double 
sense. In fact it is said that the initiates can read five other 
meanings out of such poetry besides the two mentioned above. 

The Persian poems {ghazah) of Hafiz, Sadi, Jami and others 
abound in veils, which the Occidental calls voluptuous and 
bacchanalian, but to the Sufi they are descriptions of emotions 
or soul life. As such they suggest to him deeper and more uni- 
versal states of life. 

In a study of the outstanding Muhammadan mystics we find 
that there are few of historic importance until after the second 
century of the Muslim era. From that group mention should 
be made of the Egyptian Dhu'l-Nun (859 A.D.), who introduced 
the doctrine of ecstasy and the mystical stages. Sirri Sagvati 
(867 A.D.) who introduced the doctrine of unification. Junaid 
(910 A.D.) who reduced Sufiism to writing, and Al-Hallaj, who be- 
came famous because he went about crying "I am the Real One". 
Because of his persisting in this declaration he was put to death 
by torture in 921 A.D. Sufis consider that his death came about 
as a result of the working of the occult law which is supposed to 
bring death upon anyone who divulges divine secrets. 

Al-Ghazali, who died in 1111 A.D., and Jalal ud-din Rumi, 
who died in 1273, A.D. were the two most famous teachers of Sufiism. 
Yet of the two Al-Ghazali taught the highest type of Sufiism. 
He always remained an orthodox Muslim in two essential points ; 
in his reverence for the religious law, and in his view of the nature 
of God. He shut the door on pantheism by insisting on the 
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dogma that the divine Being is persoiial, uniciue, and distinct 
from all other beings. He taught that, in so far as the Iniman 
soul has these attributes, it is capable of knowing God, but it 
can never be identified with God, 

■ After the death of Jami, which occurred in 141)2 A.D,, Suflism 
slowly declined. However, in the nineteenth century there was a 
remarkable revival of Sufiism in Turkey, and to some extent in 
Egypt. Thus, from these two countries we have what now may 
be called Neo-Sufhsm. 

The influence of al-Ghazali has persisted down to the present 
time and seems to have remained especially strong in al-Yaman. 
In that corner of the Muslim world generations of ^Sufis lived 
comparatively undisturbed. The study of abGhazali’s book the 
Ihyd, through the help provided by the commentary prepared 
by Sayyid Murtada, is being revived among serious minded Muslim. 
For example, at Mecca, the orthodox theological teaching is 
practically Ghazzalian, and the controversy throughout all 
Arabia is whether Ibn Taymiya and al-Ghazzali can be called 
Shaykhs of Islam 'h (Macdonald’s Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence and Constitutional Theory, p, 285). 

In a study of the history of Muhammadan Mysticism one 
finds that in these later years the various Darwish Fraternities 
should have some consideration. The following statement on 
that subject is taken from Dr. Macdonald’s '' Aspects of Islam ”, 
Lecture V. In this he says that the basis of religion viewed 
broadly, is three-fold ; Tradition, Reason, and wliat the Quakers 
call the Inner Light ”, Islam recognises all three of these. 

If reason failed to furnish a basis they would fall back partly 
on tradition, but still more on the third basis ; the Inner Light, 
This last, then, has come to be really the ultimate, the final basis 
for all thoughtful religion in Islam. 

This phase of religious life in Islam isYarried on chiefly by the 
Darwishes, while there are some who would not choose to be 
classed in that group even though they are mystics. There are 
many groups of darwishes differing from each other mainly in 
the degree of their orthodoxy, but they all have a mystical basis, 
and claim to be guided in their spiritual life by the Inner Light. 

There are two kinds of darwishes. First the professional 
darwishes, known as the monks or friars. These have taken 
absolute vows to separate themselves from the wx>iid and live in 
monasteries, or to wander about as ascetics begging for a living. 

The second class is a much larger group and is similar to the 
Tertiaries of the Dominican and Franciscan orders. They live 
as other people, but have taken vows which require them periodi- 
cally to go through certain religious ceremonies. A very large 
percentage of the population of Cairo, especially of the masses 
of the people, belong in one way or another to the Darwish 
fraternities. 
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: SUFI LITERATURE IN THE MALAY LANGUAGE. : 

The following material concerning Muhammadan Mysticism 
is translated from a Dutch Catalogue of Malay Manuscripts issued 
by Het Museum van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunst en 
Wetenschappen in Batavia, Java. (The numbers appearing at 
the end of the paragraphs indicate the page of the Catalogue on 
which the MS. is listed.) ■ 

Minhaj al Abadin lid Jannah Rabb al ' Alamm, 376 pages, 
Dated 1240 A.H. 

A Malay production from the v/ork of al-Ghazzaii, taken from 
the Ihya ’Uium Addin, the Kitab ai-x\srar, the Kitab al-Qurbah 
Ila Allah. The work is divided into seven parts, each part being 
further divided into chapters. At the end forty kardmahs are 
mentioned ; twenty for the present w^orld and twenty for the next. 
In conclusion ditMnMh (admonition) is given to the readers by the 
translator Da’ud Ibn "Abdillah al-Djawd Patani, who completed 
his work in Mecca in 1240 A.H. Of the last seven pages, one to 
five are in Arabic. 

Saw as-Sdlikln lid ' Ibadah Rabb al- Abidin 1, 472 papes. Dated 
1203 A.H. 

This is a Malay reproduction by ' Abdussamad al-Djawi 
al-Palembani, a pupil of Muhammad as-Sammani al-Madani, of 
the Ihya THum Addin of al-Ghazzali, Part four. The work was 
completed on the 20th of Ramadan 1203 A.H. in the city of 
'Abbas (Taif). 

Sayr as-Sdlikin lid ' Ihadah Rabb al- Abidin II. 2769 pages in 
eight parts. 

This is a more complete translation into Malay of Ihya 
’Uliim Addin, by the same writer as that mentioned above. In 
the beginning of this work the translator states that Allah gave 
him the suggestion to translate the Ihya in the year 1193 A.H. 
It was completed in the year 1203 A.H. This translation includes 
many commentaries and fa'idahs, which make it more valuable 
to the user. (383). 

Dhikr, pages 14-59. 

This is a composition concerning the Dhikr, being the sixth 
chapter of a Malay w^ork, al-Bab as-Sadis h Fasl Adh Dhikr wa 
Adabihi wa Kayfiyatihi. (415) 

Islam, Faith and Mysticism, 37 pages. 

This is but a fragment of a larger work, without proper 
beginning or ending. The remaming part of the MS. is in tatters. 
(416) 
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The BtKirine of Faith an^ 111 

A Pages 1—43. This part contains questions and answers 
on the confession of faith. Beginning on page 31 is found a 
supplement on the articles of faith; those having to do chiefly with 
Allah’s attributes. This part is not arranged in catechetical 
form. 

B. Pages 44~61. A composition taken from the work of 

Shaykh Yfisuf Mangkasar concerniiig tlie way of Allali. 

C. Pages 62—65 contain a short composition from Shaykh 
Niirucidin Muhammad Jilani ibn ^AH ibn Hasan (ji) ibn Muliammad 
Hamid concerning the creation of the universe. 

D. Pages 68—69 contain material which has to do with the 
relation between soul, spirit and body. Sections E and F have 
separate titles and are thus written separately. (417) 

'Umdat al-MuMdpn lid Suluk Maslak al-MufraMn. 84 pages. 

This is a very beautifully written copy of fAbdarrafjf’s work 
on mysticism, of'' which there are the follo\\ing copies in addition 
to a new copy in the library at the University of Leiden, Holland. 
'Umdat 'al-Miihtajin No. II, pages 120 to 227. 

TJmdat aLMahtajin No. Ill 140 pages. 

This work by Shaykh 'AbdarraTif, Teimgkoe di Koeala, 
(see C. Snouck Hurgronje, " The Achchnese " II volumes and 
Juynboir Catalogue of Malay MSS. page 270), of ^ the fdidahs 
there are seven given here, as in the Leiden MS. The enumer- 
ation of the teachers appears on page 111-ff. Pages 124 — 140 
contains statements concerning mystical terms and ideas. 
'Umdat al-Muhtajin No, IV 156 pages. 

In this copy pages 1-129 represent a complete specimen of 
this work. Pages 142-158 contain an Arabic compostition on 
Tajwid with an interlinear Malay translation. 

'Umdat al-Muhtajin No. V pages 20-141. 

This copy is similar to the others except for a few notations. 
*Umdat al-Muhtajin No. VI 80 pages. (425) 

'Umdat al-Muhtajin No. VII 158 pages. 

This last copy is in the Libray of Leiden University, Holland, 
(Library Catalogue p. 270). The full title as translated from the 
Malay is, '' The Foundation of Those Who Wish to Travel in the 
Way of Those Who Deny Themselves."' On page 142 comes the 
silsilah of the penghulus (priests) and the enumeration of the 
teachers of the writer, about whom Dr. Snouck Flurgronje speaks. 
The copyist date of writing this book is given at its conclusion 
as 15 Jamada" PAkhir 1261 A.H. (20th June 1845). (428) 

SabU al-Hiddja wa 'Rhashdd fi Dhikr Nubdih min Faddil al-Quih 
aUHadddi, 

This work is a collection of fa"idahs taken from the work in 
mysticism by Ahmad ibn Hasan Ibn "Abdillah Haddad ibn 
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Sayyid 'Aiuw! Ba’aluwr, from Terlm in Hadramaut. The 
composition contains 104 pages and is written on the left side of 
the page only. The translation was made in 1224 A.H. in Pen- 
jengat. ,;,(42B); . 

Kitab pages Dated 1280 A.H. 

This book on mysticism is by Tajuddin Abu 1-Fadl Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abdilkarim ibn 'Ataullah. The Arabic 
text is written in red ink and is followed sentence by sentence 
by the Malay translation. The MS. was written in Tandjoeng 
Pinang, Riouw. There are three other copies of this work given 
below. (A translation of this book is contained in this thesis). 

Kitab al'Hikam II. 74 pages. 

This is the same text as No. I, but the writing is all with the 
same color of ink, and the style of handwriting is much larger. 

Kitab al~Hikam No. Ill 354 pages. 

In the beginning of this copy the translator states that he 
has made this translation into Malay in response to a request from 
several of his brothers of the Way '' and that, with the help of 
Allah, he has included a commentary for their use. This commen- 
tary is very exhaustive ; the text itself filling but a small portion 
of the book. 

Kitab al-Hikam No. IV 200 pages. 

This copy contains many suitable degressions and stories 
which enrich the work of the Hikam. At the conclusion there is a 
short composition concerning the niyyah for worship and the 
division^thereunder. This copy bears the date of 1252 A.H. (430) 

Tadhakkur al-Ghabl, 50 pages. 

This is a lengthy commentary on the Hikam, the writer being 
unknown. In the beginning of this work the writer states in 
Arabic that he has followed each sentence with a Malay translation. 
He feels himself unequal to so great a task, but depends upon 
Allah's help to show him the right way. (431) 

Kitab Miikhiamr No. 1. 56 pages. Copy^No. II 76 pages. Copy 

No. Ill 42 pages. 

This is a very concise work on mysticism, chiefly concerning 
the being of Allah. The original work was by Shaykh al-Wali 
Rislan ad Damashki. It was translated into Malay in order to 
make it easy for all the novices to understand the '' way The 
translator has also supplied some commentaries along with the 
text by Zakarya al- Ansar i and Shaykh 'Abdulghani ibn Isma'ii 
and others. On the last page of the second copy the name of the 
translator is given as Kemas Fakhruddin in Palembang. The 
third copy bears the same name as the translator of No. II, and 
the date 1272 A.H. In the case of both the second and the third 
copies the writing is on the left side of the page only. (431) 
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The Library of the Ui)iversity of Leiden, HollaiKL contains a 
fourth copy of the Mukhfasar (86 ]>ages) l.)y the same author. 
This work ' contains a supplement from the comtneutary of the 
Fath-ar-Rahnian of Shaykh Zaharya ul-Ansari, and on the 
Hamzah Ilkhan of Shaykh h\bd alAklni ibn 1 small. The 
contents have to do with ‘mysticism. (Listed ou page 266 of the 
Library catatogue). 

Divd 'l-Wanl lid Siduk Tarujdt al-Muhud al- Uld No. 1 pages 
136-199. 

This work on mysticism, is dividial into four chapters, i,e, 
Islam, Iman, Mahifah and Tauhid. Pages 20()-2()l contain 
notes on mysticism. There are two copies of this book in the 
Batavia Museum and another in the Leiden Uni\'ersitv Library. 
(4-33) 

Jumlat aUMarifah al-Tarkfiyyah pages 4-14. 

This is a treatise concerning the mystical knowledge lolloNved 
bv an expansion of the expression He who knows hiinseif knows 
his Lord.^' (433) 

Shifci ’l-Quliih pages 7-10. 

This is a short work on mysticism written by Shaykh 
Nuruddin Ibn L\li Ibn Hasanji ibn Muhammad Hamid. The 
object of the writer was to oppose the pantheistic mystical 
conception in the confession of faith. Hiis is, in reference to the 
first four words of the confession, (434) Hie University of 
Leiden has another copy of this work. 

Al-Kitdb al-Majmu. 28 pages. 

In the beginning of this work Dr. Snouck Hurgronje has 
written as follows, — A defective copy of a short estimate of the 
doctrine of faith and the chief religious duties with a mystico- 
ethical coloring.*' 

The chief importance of this work is due to the fact that the 
divisions of the material and some technical expressions appear in 
numberless primbom dealing with the popular pantheistic mys- 
ticism where they are used in an entirely different sense (misused 
according to the author of this book). From this one may con- 
clude that the book has been very popular as a study book for 
beginners in the time when people wrote heretical dissertations. 
(434) 

Majmu al-Masd'il. No. I pages 119-130. No. II 22 pages. 

This work is a short treatise on mysticism, by ‘ Abdurra’uf. 
Pages 1-12 in the second copy are the same as the contents in 
No. I. (436) 

Al-Mawaiz al~Badt*ah. No. I 82 pages. 

Onpages5 to75 of this book one finds religious and moral 
exhortations divided into fifty lessons of Malay instruction in 
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mystical moral teaching. On the remaining pages there is a prayer 
by Si Raja Gayo which could be used for all purposes on condition 
that one unites himself in thought with the teacher Abdulrajak, 
In addition to this other prayers and prescriptions are given. 
The author of the book was ^Abdurra'uf and therefore was written 
during the 17th century A.D. There is a second copy of the same 
work in the Batavia Museum containing eighty pages and bearing 
the copyist's date of 1250 A.H. In addition to this there is 
another copy in the Leiden University Library. (436) 

Munyat al-Musalli. 119 pages. 

This is a composition on the mystical value and meaning of 
the salai, illustrated by the use of traditions and stories. After 
page 107 there is an hiatus. On page 117 a period for each day is 
connected with the journey of the prophets Tsa, Muhammad, 
Ibrahim, Da'ud, Shith 'Adam and Moses. On page 118 there is a 
fal (omen) for each day arranged in tables. On page 119 a prayer 
at the khatam (conclusion). This writing bears the date 1242 
A.H. Mecca. (437) 

An-Nur al-Hadl Ila Tank Ar-Rashddm. 138 pages. 

This is a work on mysticism the greater part of which contains 
an interlinear translation in Buginese or Makassar, in Arabic 
character. The book deals with the Attributes, the Salat, etc. 
(438). ' ■ 

Shams aUM a' r if ah, 24 pages. 

This is a work on mysticism (risalah) with the above title 
taken from the as-Sint al-Majid of Ahmad al-Qushashi. The 
latter part of the MS. is only broken fragments. (438) 

BismTlldhTrrdhmdniWrahlm. No. 1. 

This is the heading of a short composition concerning the 
mystical significance of the words and letters in the above mentioned 
formula. 

A second work under the same heading consists of twenty six 
pages. It explains the mystical significance and the mystical 
explanation of the letters in this formula ; the mystical similarity 
between the pen and ink, mystical speculation, prayers, and also 
concerning the negation and affirmation in the shahddah, (439) 

The Mysticism of Marriage, 188 pages. 

This composition has to do with the marriage of Abu Huray- 
rah and the secret mystical law's of marriage and love, supported 
by examples from the life of Muhammad ; the ma'rift al-khiyai 
and the Tlmu Gha'ib, the elements in the human body and also 
the mystical content of erotic affairs. (439) 

Orthodox Mysticism, 103 pages. 

This is a work having no definite beginning or ending, con- 
cerning orthodox tasawwuf with relation to the obligations and 
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doctrine of faith. In chapter four the writer deals with the sciences, 
the investigation, of which is absolutely obligatory. The last 
chapter deals with the isHnja. (439) 

TForfe on the Sttbject of Mysticmn liste<l by catalogue numbers. 

The museum in Batavia contains iifteen otlier works on the 
general subject of mysticism for which no distinctive titles are 
given, and are therefore listed under their respective', catalogue 
numbers only. (440-f) 

The following works on the subject of Muhammadan Mys- 
ticism are listed "in the Leiden University Lil'>rary Fatalogiie of 
Malay Manuscripts. 

Tadhhir td-Yaqln, 77 pages. 

This MS. also deals with the subject of mysticism. The 
writing is not very clear. The name of the author, place and date 
of writing are not given. (277) 

Kitab Khiisus al-Mabm. 37 pages. 

This is a composition on the knowledge of mystical ideas 
applied to the teaching of duty and faith, made clear in the 
performance of daily living. It speaks of the power of Allah's 
names to ward off evil or danger, etc. (123) 

Kifdb Quluh al- Arif hi, G1 pages. 

The character of the material in this book is varied ; dealing 
with the Light of Muhammad, names of Allah, revelation, the 
prophets, etc. The knowledge and secrets of the prophets, 
parables on the Suluk, the body, soul, spirit, and the heart as the 
center ; chapters on tanazzuh, tawajjuh, mumqahah, the salat, 
tafakkur, bodily movements, ceremonial impurity, etc. (127) 

Mir'at al-Mu'min. 96 pages. 

This is an old MS. dealing with mysticism. It is one of the 
few remaining writings of Shamsuddin of Pasai. The text is 
preceded by a short composition on mysticism. (129) 

Asrdr al-Arifln, pages 8-40. 

Pages 1 to 4 contain a composition on the seven martabats. 
Page 5 an Achinese fragment on the doctrine of faith. 

Pages 6 to 8 contain statements on the origin of sexual love 
and such like. The author was Hamzah FansoerL 

This is a work on pantheistic mysticism and begins with a 
doxology in Arabic. Chapter I deals with the ma'rifat Allah 
Ta'Ma, His attributes and His names. In the verses which follow 
the name of the author is repeatedly mentioned. (135) 

Shattariah Mysticism, 18 pages. 

^This short work contains a silsilah beginning with Enchik 
Ibrahim. / Then it mentions the four kinds of pupils, recognized 
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mystical mottos, the four killahs, majazii’umUmiyyahhaktM^d 
writer was Shaykh ’Abdullah ibn 'Abdulqahhar 

al-Rifa’i Banten. (137) 

AsvaT al-Suluk IlS, Malik al-MulUk. 32 pages. 

This is a hand book of Shattariah mysticism written by one of 
the followers of Shaykh ’Abdurra’af. At the conclusion_of the 
work there is a silsilah running from Da’ud Ibn Ismaul to 
mad which is the silsilah used by the Qadiriyyah Order _ ^^ollow- 
ing a declaration as to their tanqah there is a composition about 
the so called jasmani heart, and other hearts, and of the signs o 
apprLcSg death. Pages 33-34 are doubtless from ’ Abdurra af. 

(137) 

Daqdikal-Huruf. No. I pages 51-68, No. II pages 62-81 

The first writing contains an explanation of mystical terms 

and DmUefb'y 'Ab'dnrra-uf, The ‘"'^.PThettnd" ty t 
exnression “ The servant is near to Allah. ihe secona copy 
the same as No. I except that it has a slightly different ending. 

(140) 

ShaUariyyah. 20 pages. _ 

This is an unfinished study book ^‘attanyyah 

AX ic fUe silsilah beginning with the Fropnet aowii _l _ 

"btoa'fif Ibn S of thehamily of Shaykh Hamaah hansnr, 

fromSingkil. (140) 

Risidlat fl Bayan Shurut al-Shaykh wal-Mund Pages 24-41 
’ Abdurra’af. The end comes abruptly, 

The name of the writer is not given. (14 ) 

Hadith with an interlinear Malay translation, t 

Pantheistic Mysticism. 10 pages. ^ „c,ial nan- 

This is an anonynious .treatise conton.nyh^^^^^^^^ 

theistic similes and compansons, allegorical expian 
Qur’an verse. (145) 

Sullam al-MustafUin. 168 pages. , , T„Hh accord- 

This is a complete study form of a commentary 

ing to the mystical traimng, being m the torm oi a 
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on Ahmad al-Qiisliashfs short versified treatise on which his 
kalrfa, Miilla Ibrahim, has written two commentaries. The idea 
of the whole work is taken from the Fatiihat al-Makkiyah. This 
anonymous treatise is followed by a dogmatic Arabic poem, with 
interlinear Malay translation. The general title given at the end 
is, '' Al-Fawa'id.’' (149) 

Kitdh Tasammf. 142 pages. 

This is a fragment of a treatise on the mysticism of the 
Shattariah tanqah. The MS. is badly damaged. It begins with 
a sentence on the doctrine of faith and closes with a silsilah on the 
teacher of Ahmad al-Qiishashi. (150) 

Lubdb al-KiJdyah, 120 pages. 

This is a complete study book on tlie teaching of duty with 
its mystical relationships, (150) 

Kiidh al-Kiycimat. 88 pages. 

This book begins with a statement, the origin of which is 
pantheistic mysticism. Furthermore, it deals with the mystical 
‘nur, then concerning the world of spirits and the creation of various 
beings, all of which is according to Siifi ideas, and whicli finally 
culminates in the creation of Muhammad, the members of whose 
body are described in their mystical relations. Then reference 
is made to Mount Kaf and to what came iiito existence from the 
four elements; to the horned beast which bears up the earth and 
to the fish under the earth, etc,, etc. (151) 

Shark Path al-Rahman, 98 pages, dated 1287 A.H. 

This is a Batavia copy of a work written by Ki Mas Fakh- 
rudin of Palembang from the Malay rendering of a treatise on 
mysticism by Wall Raslan ad-DimishkL In this work some things 
are borrowed from Zakariya aFAnsarfs Fath aFRahman. (283) 
{See Batavia catalogue, 432). 

Mas'alah ft Bay an aUShahddah, 31 pages. 

This is a fragment of a very old voweled MS., giving a detailed 
catechism in short questions and answers concerning the main 
points of faith, the confession of faith, the five ahkdm in the mysti- 
cal sense, and concerning the mystical significance of the fich 
and usUl terms, also concerning the ruh, the 'dlams, etc. (286) 

Asrar al-Saldt ft Tahyln Mukdranat aVniyyah. 48 pages, dated 

1274 A.H. 

This MS. contains various mystical fragments, i.e, concerning 
the intention of the dhikr, the sifdt Allah, the letters of the fdiihah, 
and concerning the relation of the salat with the niyyah. These 
are borrowed from the above mentioned work, (also called Kitab 
Asrar al-Salat). In that work the Arabic text is followed by an 
interlinear Malay translation. There are also included some 
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daHrahs and fa'idahs from 'Awarif al-Ma'arif of Abu'l-Najib 
Sahruddin. (286) 

Al-Tuhfah al-Mursalah, 25 pages. 

This is a treatise by Shaykh Yusuf al-Taj Khaiwati Ibii al- 
Hirqani al-Manjalawi concerning the seven degrees of being, 
the mystical significance of angels, the heart, the soul, the niyyah 
in general and and the confession of faith as a collection of un- 
usual letters. The sub-title is Kitab al-Arwah/' (287) 

Kitdb Tariqat, 60 pages. 

This is a fragmentary MS. on mysticism coming from Sama- 
rang, Java, and is taken from the Asrar al-Insan. It also contains 
a composition entitled, Wahdat al-Wujfid '' by 'Abduikarim 
Ibn Muhammad; following that a part dealing with the body, 
death and the soul, and the mystical explanation of icmhid terms. 
The last part deals with the Nur Muhammad. (288) 

Tracts on Mysticism, 17 pages. 

In this collection of tracts one finds mystical conceptions of 
the parts of prayer, iakhir, etc. by Shaykh Shamsuddin, 

the character of the human body, etc., of the ruh, the martahats 
in connection with the evolution of the creation, the mystical 
knowledge of self, the relation of the 5^/^/ with other things ; 
some of the prayers most frequently used, d,s iakhtmt, kuhar, 
malam selikur. It is claimed that a man brought this collection 
from Rangkas Bitoeng to Java. (289) 

Mysticism, 142 pages. 

This is a collection of various tracts concerning the niyyah, 
the secret doctrine of faith in regard to the niyyah and their inward 
relation to the salat, passages from the Kitab Madumat Allah 
concerning the A'jdn thdbitah, the haqiqat insan, the soul, the ruh, 
the shadow, the mirror, the sun, the light, the world, and universe 
in a mystical sense. The last chapter is called '' Ghaib ah 
Ghuyub.'' There is also the Kitab Bahr Nur by Shaykh Sham- 
suddin. The first chapter of this work deals with the Ilmu 
MaTifat Allah '' with parts from the Kitab al-Ruh by Shaykh 
Hamzah. There are other parts concerning the mystical signi- 
ficance of the salat taken from Shaykh Jusuf Kadi al-Nuni, 
Sahib Tariqah Nakshbandi with selections from Shaykh 
‘ Aidarus and others. (290) 

Works on the Subject of Mysticism which have no specific titles. 

The Leiden University Catalogue contains a list of nine 
other Malay compositions on the general subject of mysticism, 
but which have no definite titles and are therefore listed under 
their respective catalogue numbers only. 

In this list mentioned above there is one MS. — carrying the 
catalogue number of 754, which deserves special notice. This 
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composition might be called a Tamil MS. since the greater part 
of it is written in the Tamil language, but Arabic letters are used 
in place of Tamil It contains a complete text of Izam al- 
Fawaid fi Nizam al-lAkaid of Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Labai 
Kumaran on the doctrine of faith translated into Tamil Following 
this is a Malay portion on the mystical body and on the conflict 
of death. After two long Tamil sections on prayer and divina- 
tions there follows a Malay article on the Good Way, with Malay 
dairahs, including fragments on the salM, the soul, the spirit, etc. 
Then follows twenty pages in Malay dealing with Islam and 
I man arranged in the form of questions and answers, followed by 
another catechism in Tamil Then a Malay poem, and, in Tamil, 
a composition on the months and their advantages. In a section 
on the names of the prophets we find on one page both Malay 
and Tamil and, on the following page, Tamil and Persian ! 
There are a few pages on the question of marriage written in Malay 
followed by a piece in Tamil on the four questions of ahShafl'i. 
The last page has a date in Tamil (5 Shy ’ban 1192), a Tamil 
proper name, and, in another hand writing, a verse in Malay by a 
Batavian. 
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THE GIST OF THE HIKAM. 

Vmir decrease of hope when you do wrong shows that you 
relv won your good worksf therefore, your self-will must 
be repfaced by Allah’s will and your self-planning must give 

way to Allah^s plans for you. 

The way of the Sufi consists of several stations, or stagra 
gn^d„)threughw^^^^ 

tw A1 ah has ordered to be cannot be changed to suit 

Allah rules over His servants by 

His foresight the servant need take no thought about his sus 
Snance or other things he may desire. When you put forth an 
famest effort for such things, which have already been guaranteed 

toyotit^an^ 

ing of your spiritual insight. (- 7 ) , T 

^ If you are diligent in your worship then do 

when you do not get what you choose at a time that suits 

you. 

Tf vrm are diligent in the performance of your prayers you 
should Jot b? dist fbed in case Allah’s bounty is delayed, since it 
SSJ brJeSeSed that Allah has 

of vours which He chooses, and at a time when H _ _ __ 
Tf von should doubt the fulfilment of Allah s promise ’■t ™ay 
LSse your spirhual insight and quench your spiritual light. 

Allah has opened to you the way of understanding then 
be not distmbed over the scarcity of your good works 
L His making Himself known to you is 

than any amount of good works. ® pvnerienref 
works is made to agree with the variety of experien. . . 

by the spirit of inward sincerity. (13-17) 

You must turn away from the world and yourself m order to 
enter the arena of reflection. , . , • ■+. 4, 
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and turn from himself (bury himself in the earth of obscurity). 

(18-19) . . 

You CcLii not hope to enter the picseuco of Alldh noi to uiiclei- 

stand divine mysteries until you are able to see Allah in 
relation to the phenomenal world. 

As long as the forms of the phenomenal world and evil desires 
engage your heart it can not bo enlightened. If you desire to 
enter the presence of Allah you must cleanse y<.)uiself from the 
impurities of your neglect and disobedience. 

The phenomenal world is illuminatcKl by ni\ ine Reality 
only and whoever looks upon the phenomenal world without 
being able to see Allah in relation to it will lack the illumination 
of knowledge {gnosis) which has been veiled by the clouds of effects 
{dlMr) which are imaginary and non-existent. (20-26) 

Allah veils you from Himself by that which has no existence, 
yet you can not imagine that anything would conceal 

Him. 

In this Allah's power is evident, since He veils you from 
Himself by means of that which has no existence with Him in 
reality, while on the other hand, nothing can be thought of as 
being able to conceal Him, since existence can not be manifested 
in non-existence. (27-58) 

You should not desire anything before Allah has revealed it 
to you, nor postpone good works until a convenient season, 
nor seek to change the state in which you are employed. 

It is an evidence of ignorance on the part of a person that he 
should desire to perform a work at a time other than that which 
Allah has revealed to him. The postponing of good works untd a 
convenient time is also an evidence of yielding to the self . 
You should not seek to be removed from a certain state (occupa- 
tion in life) so as to be employed in another, if Allah desires to do 
so He will employ you in another state without removing you. 
(39-41) 

You must not allow the attraction (temptation) of created 
things to stop you on your way. 

The aspiration of the traveler is not satisfied with the 
illumination (of gnosis) without the hidden voices saying to him, 
What you seek is before you." When the outward form of 
created things appears beautiful they warn you that they are only 
a temptation, (42-43) 

You should not seek for anything, whether from Allah, or from 
His creatures, but be content. 

When you pray to Allah for the necessities of life it is as 
though you blamed Him, while your seeking for Allah is an evi- 
dence that you are far from Him, and to seek for "other" than Him 
shows that you have little sense of shame toward Allah, and your 
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seeking for something from other than Him is due to your being 
at a distance from Allah. (44-47) 

Remember that with every breath you are going toward 
Allah . 

The fact of your dependence upon Allah is also evidenced 
by your breathing, for not a breath issues forth except as Allah 
wills it. (48) 

You should not seek release from trouble for it brings you 
near to. Allah in search of help. 

The servant should not seek freedom from “ others (material 
things), for they make necessary his contemplation of Allah, 
(moral — do not seek anything 1 Be content !) (49) 

You should understand that trouble is necessary for you so 
long as you are in the world, for the world does not reveal 
anything but that which harmonizes with it. 

So long as you remain in the world do not think it strange 
that you should have trouble, for this world does not make evident 
anything but that which is in keeping with its nature and necessary 
to qualify it. (50) 

To seek for things through Allah is not difficult, but to seek 
for them by yourself is difficult. 

It is not difficult to seek for things by Allah, and there is 
nothing easy in anything you seek for by yourself. (51) 

Returning to Allah in the beginning of an undertaking 
insures final success: for if- the beginning is illuminated 
the ending will be illuminated by attaining to Allah. 

One of the signs of achieving final success is the returning to 
Allah in the beginning, for whosoever's beginning is illuminated 
by reliance upon Allah, his ending will be illuminated by the 
attainment of Allah. That which is made certain is the mystery 
of certainty and gnosis will be manifested in the view of ail out- 
ward things. (52-54) 

Those who draw a conclusion from Allah (the adepts) recog- 
nize Him who is real, while those wffio draw a conclusion 
about Allah (the journeyers) show that they have failed to 
reach Him and seek to be guided to Him. 

A distinction must be noted between those who draw a con- 
clusion from Allah and those who draw a conclusion about Allah. 
The first group (adepts) recognise Him who is real to His people, 
while the second group (journeyers), by drawing an inference about 
Allah, show that they have failed to reach Him and seek to be 
guided to Him, (55-57) 

The duty of those who have union with Allah and those on 
the way to Him is to use the ability they possess, the latter 
by {iawajjuh) seeking His face, and the former by com- 
munion {muwajahat). 
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Those who possess ability are those who have union with 
Allah. They siioiiid make use of what Allah has f>i\'en them. 
These are the people who are on their way to Him and are guided 
by the illumination of seeking His face, while those who have 
attained to Him have the illumination of communion with Him. 
The former are the slaves of the liglits, whereas llie lights belong 
to the latter for they (who have attained) b(4ong to Allah. (58-61) 

The veil of self prevents one from Ixdioldiug Reality, therefore 
you should get away from the human attributes, so as to 
come near to Him. 

It is better for you to look at the faults in your character, 
actions and manners, which are hidden within him than to look 
for the unseen things which are hidden from you, for Reality is 
veiled only in so far as you are veiled from beholding Him. No- 
thing can veil Reality, since anything that would cover Him 
would restrict Him, and to restrict anything is to overpower it, 
but He is the one who overpowers all His creatures. Therefore, 
you should extricate yourself from the attributes of your humanity 
so that you may respond to the call of the Real and come near 
His presence. (62-65) 

You should beware of associating with those who are satis- 
fied with the lower self. 

Satisfaction with the lower self (nafs) is the source of all 
disobedience, heedlessness and lust, and the denial of the self is the 
source of obedience and watchfulness in service. Tluis, associa- 
tion with an ignorant man who is not satisfied with his lower 
self is better than association with a learned man who is satisfied 
with his lower self. (66-68) 

The value of insight is that it bears witness to your own self- 
existence and to AllaiTs existence. 

By the ray of insight you see Allah's nearness to you, and 
the eye of insight causes you to see your own self-existence because 
of Allah's existence. The reality of insight causes you ^to see 
Allah’s existence, but not your own existence, nor your own 
non-existence. (69-72) 

Your aspirations should not go beyond Allah, so do not present 
to anyone other than Him any of your needs. 

Your aspiration must be confined to Allah, for anything you 
may desire can be found in Him; for no one can take away from 
you that which He has brought. Since a person can not remove 
a need from himself, how could he remove a need from another ? 
(73-76) 

Remember Allah's goodness (in His attributes), and His 
goodness to you. Do not run away from Him to seek 
satisfaction in the world. 

If Allah’s attributes do not make you think well of Him, 
then the benefits received from Allah should make you think well 
of Him; for He has accustomed you to nothing but His favors 
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and the bounties of His grace. Because some are blind in their 
hearts they try to run away from Him from whom there is no 
escape, and seek for satisfaction in the things of the world, or 
phenomenal things. (77-80) 

Your pilgrim journey (rahl) should be not from one thing to 
another in the phenomenal world, but you should go on to 
Allah who made phenomenal things. 

A person should not go from one thing to another in the 
phenomenal world, but from the phenomenal things you should go 
on to Allah who made them. To do otherwise is to be like the 
ass when grinding wheat, — always travelling but getting nowhere. 
You must consider the saying of the prophet that whoever pro- 
poses to go away to Allah and His prophet he really does go to 
them, or if he proposes to go to the things of the world he does 
go to them. (81-85) 

To this end choose your companions and do not make friends 
with a person whose state and whose conversation do not 
point you to Allah. 

You should not make friends with a person whose state does 
not awaken in you desires for reality and whose conversation does 
not point you to Allah. Much good works will spring from the 
heart of him who withdraws from the world, but little from the 
heart of him who loves the world, the goodness of conduct results 
from the excellency of the states, and the excellency of the states 
is due to their being established in the stations (religious ex- 
periences) which comp down from Allah. (86-89) 

Do not fail to use the dhikr which will lead you on from neglect 
to a dhikr accompanied by vigilance, and from there to one 
accompanied by Allah's presence, and finally, to a dhikr 
accompanied by the absence of all things other than Him. 

The dhikr should be continued although you may not be 
conscious of Allah's presence in it : for to neglect the dhikr is worse 
than one's neglect while mentioning Him. It is not difficult for 
Allah to raise you up from the dhikr which is accompanied by 
neglect to a dhikr accompanied by vigilance, or from a dhikr 
accompanied by vigilance to one accompanied by Allah's presence ; 
and finally, to a dhikr accompanied by the absence of all things 
other than Him who is mentioned in the dhikr. (90-94) 

Lack of repentance indicates the deadness of the heart, 
therefore do not think of your sins as being so great as 
to hinder you from having good thoughts about Allah. 

When you have no sense of sorrow due to your lack of obedi- 
ence, and fail to repent of the evil you have committed, it is an 
indication of the deadness of your heart. Yet you should not 
think of your sins as being so great as to hinder you from having 
good thoughts about Allah, for whoever knows his Lord will 
think of his sins as small in comparison with His beneficence. 
In view of Allah's justice, sin can not be little: but in view of His 
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grace, it is not great. In ..seeking to .improve your . spiritual 
condition (heart) the best service is that whicli you soon forget. 
(95-99) 

Allah gave you the mystical experience, {warii) in order to 
make you a tmrid (a comer to Him), also to make you 
secure from the hand of “ others ", and to prevent you 
from becoming a slave to the " affecds ", and to bring 
you out of the prison of your existence into the wideness 
of your contemplation of Allah. 

Allah brought the mystical experience to you in (jrder to 
make you a " comer " to your Lord, as well as to make you secure 
from the hand of " others " and to prevent you from becoming a 
slave to the “ affects ", and also to bring you out of the ])rison of 
your existence into the wideness of your contemplation <ff’ Allah. 
( 100 - 102 ) 

The lights which reveal Reality are the help and strengtli of 
hearts and they cut off from you the iuthience of darkness 
and " others ". 

The lights are the steeds of the hearts aiul inner consciousness 
as well as the army (strength) of the heart, as darkness is the 
army of the lower self. When Allah desires to help His servant 
He assists him with the armies of lights, thereby cutting off from 
him the influence of darkness and " others ITe purpose of 
light is to reveal the reality of ail thing.s, and insight is for deciding 
between good and evil, while the heart is for advancing and retreat- 
ing as insight reveals the way to it. (103-1 Od) 

Your joy in obedience is not due to any merit on your part, 
but it is due to the fact that obedience comes from Allah 
to you. 

In order to avoid pride and conceit on your part you should 
not rejoice in obedience as though you were the cause of it, but 
you should rejoice because obedience comes from Allah to you. 
(107-109) 

Those who journey towards Allah and those who have 
attained do not see their good works or states. 

Neither those who journey toward Him, nor tiiose who have 
attained, see their good works or their states, since those who 
journey to Him have not realized the truth of being with Allah 
in their works and states, and because Allah has made invisible 
to those who attain to Him all their works and states. They see 
only the proximity of Allah's essence. (110-112) 

Humiliation comes from the slavery of one's selfish desires, 
which results from the wahm. 

The extent of humiliation does not increase except as the 
seeds of self-interest grow. For this reason there is nothing that 
leads you astray like vain imaginations {wahm). One is not 
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enslaved by that which he has little hope of obtaining, but he 
may become a slave of that which he desires to obtain. (113-115) 

You will be brought to Allah either by His goodness, or by 
trials, while failure to recognize Allah's bounty may cause 
their cessation and your downfall 

If the quality of Allah's goodness does not bring a person 
to Him, then he will be forced to go to Allah by the chains of trial 
(misfortune and personal loss). A lack of gratitude for Allah's 
bounties will cause their cessation, but the thankful man binds 
these bounties to him. Y'ou should be fearful lest Allah's continual 
goodness to you and your evil-doing toward Allah might cause 
your downfall. (Qur'an 68; 44) (116-118) 

The ignorant novice fancies that iVllah’s delay in punishment 
means that he is not evil, but it may be that Allah has left 
him to his own folly. 

It is due to the ignorance of the novice that he should think 
that he has not been ill mannered since Allah has not at once 
punished him on account of his evil conduct. Yet help is some- 
times cut off from him even though the cutting off of help be only 
for the prevention of the increase of evil. At times the servant 
is placed in a station of remoteness even though the remoteness 
consists only in Allah's leaving the servant alone to do whatso- 
ever he desires. (119-120) 

Do not discredit the service of one who is an adept, for that 
service is by Allah's favor, and divine influence usually 
comes as a surprise. 

If you should see a servant whom Allah has placed in the 
performance of recitations {wird), and whom Allah should continue 
in these good works, you should not despise that which his Lord 
has granted unto him just because the signs of the adept do not 
appear in him. Without a divine influence there could be no 
recitation (wird). These divine influences usually come as a 
surprise to the servant lest he should claim them as being due to 
his preparation for them. The servants of Allah are in tw^o 
classes; one group has been instructed to perform service for 
Allah, and the second group has been appointed by Allah to love 
Him and to know Him. (121-123) 

Only the ignorant imagine they can know and explain 
everything. 

If you should see a person answering every question asked of 
him, and explaining everything he sees, and mentioning every- 
thing he knows, this may be taken as a proof of his ignorance of 
the reality of his Lord and His wisdom towards His creatures. 
(124) 

Since this world does not contain what Allah wishes to give 
His servants, He will reward them in the hereafter. If they 
do find a reward in this world that indicates their standing 
before Allah. 
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Annh’<; rhief reason for making the herealter a place, foi 
rewarding His servants is because this world does not contain what 
aSsfo give .hen. because ^ % 

too much to be rewarded in a world which is not tui nai. \\ qo 
everXds the reward of his good works in this world may under- 
stand that he will receive acceptance by the favoi ot Allah, and 
whoever desires to know his standing betore Allali should o iseive 
where He has placed him. (125'H ) 

Obedience is by Allah’s favor, so hasten to obey. 

Allah has perfected in you all His favors 
vou obedience and independence ot obedience. I he best which 
you seS from Allah is wLt He seeks from yon. You are deceiv- 
ing yourself if you say that you are sorry on account ot the lack 
o/’oLdience. unless at the same time you hasten to be obedient. 

The real adept passes away in contemplation of A Uih am hk 
hope is coupled with good works, and he seek.s sincciit> 
in worship and obedience. 

The real adept is he who makes no reterence to naines, 
attributes, or ideals of the real because of his passing away into 
Allah’s existence and because of his being enveloped in the contem- 
plation of Him. The adept desires from Allah sincerity 
and in obedience, and the fulfilment of the rights of His Loidship 
(deity). (131-133) 

Allah takes the adept out of both sorrow and joy in attaining 
unto union with Him. The adepts arc more atiaid of 
pleasure than of sorrow, because pleasure appeals to the 
lower self. 

You are caused fear (contraction) so that Allah rnay continue 
you in joy (expansion), and you are caused joy so that you shall 
not be left with sorrow, and Allah takes you out of both sorrow 
and joy by making it possible for you to attain unto union with 
Him (pass away into Him). Adepts are more fearful of ]oy than 
of sorrow; for in times of joy only few of the rules of discipline are 
observed, and also, the lower self shares m the pleasure, but as 
for sorrow, the lower self has no share in it. At times Allan s 
giving of worldly pleasure is in reality a withholding, and at times 
His withholdinlg is in reality a bestowing. When^ Allah opens 
the gates of knowledge to you such a “ withholding is in reality 
a “ giving ”. (134-137) 

The lower self takes notice of the exterior of thinp which are a 
delusion, while the heart takes notice of the interior which 
has significance. The real denying of the lower self is 
turning from the world until the hereafter seems nearer 
than you are. 

In their outward appearance phenomenal things are a delu- 
sion, having no reahty in their exterior, but inwardly they have 
significance, (for they provide a place for the viewing of the reality 
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of the realities of independence and permanency for the Lord, 
a dwelling place and a passing away for the servant). The lower 
self takes notice of the exterior and the heart takes notice of the 
interior of their significance. If you desire abiding honor you 
should not seek honor with the things which pass away. The 
real turning back (denying of the self) is when you turn away from 
the world until you see the hereafter nearer to you than your own 
self. (138-140) 

Allah’s rewards are not given immediately, yet through the 
blessing of familiarity good works are rewarded. It is 
unworthy of Allah to worship Him simply in the hope of 
gaining some reward or advantage. 

A gift from a person may have the eftect of a refusal (or, 
something which conceals), and a refusal from Allah results in a 
blessing. The Lord is too great to reward His servant immediately 
and thus He delays His response. It is sufficient for the servant 
that Allah considers him to be worthy of obedience. That 
which Allah reveals to their hearts in obedience to Him and that 
which He brings to them through the blessing of familiarity is 
sufficient reward for good works. Whoever worships Allah 
because of a hoped-for blessing, or in order to avoid punishment, 
does not perform that which is due His attributes. (141-145) 

Allah reveals His benevolence by His bounty and His good- 
ness, and His severity by His withholding. 

By His bounty Allah reveals His benevolence, and by with- 
holding Allah reveals His goodness and His severity. In this 
manner He makes Himself known to you. Allah’s withholding 
disturbs the servant only because he does not understand Allah. 
(146-148) 

Allah may make you obedient and yet not accept you. 
Disobedience which produces humiliation is better than 
obedience which causes pride and honor. 

At times obedience is opened to you, but the way of accept- 
ance is not open to you; at times Allah may decree sin upon you 
and the sin may help you to attain to Allah. Disobedience which 
causes humiliation and a sense of need is much better than that 
kind of obedience which leads to honor and pride, and thus leads 
the servant away from divine service into pride. (149-150) 

All creatures receive two divine favors : (1) the favor of 
creation, (2) the favor of help. These favors make you 
constantly dependent upon Allah. 

There are two divine favors which ail created things have 
received: The first is the favor of being brought into existence 
(creation), and the second is the favor of help. The first favor was 
necessary because no creature possessed existence originally, and 
without the second favor the creature’s existence could not be 
maintained. Thus your need of Allah is inherent (essential) 
in you and can not be removed by the coming of these two favors 
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(creation and help)/ which in fact increases the inanl. The best 
condition in which you find yourself is that ('oiuUtion (lua^scnt 
state) in which you realize your need and arc*, therefore, ('oiup<‘lled 
to he humble. (151-155) 

When Allah separates you from crt‘ated things Ih' wishes to 
open the way of familiarity with Hhns(df, that you may ask 
His help to\satisfy your continual needs. 

You should know that, when Allah makes you withdraw from 
created things, He desires to open to you the way of familiarity 
with Himself, and when you are given liberty to ask for things 
you should understand that Allah desires to satisfy your needs ; 
for the needs of the adept are continuous and his |)ermaneiU 
place (continuous) is with none other than Allah. (155-158) 

The lights of Allah’s attributes illuminate the inmost heart, 
therefore these lights do not disappear. 

All external things are illuminated ]>y the lights of Allah’s 
impressions (atheir)^ and all inmost hearts by tlio lights of His 
attributes. For this reason the lights of e.xternal things disappear 

and the lights of hearts and mysteries, these do not disa.pj>ear. 

This condition is illustrated by the saying, ‘‘The siin of the day 
sets at night, but the sun of hearts does not set (disappear) ”. 
(159-160) " 

Allah’s kindness has not ceased though He decrees trials for 
you. 

The knowledge that Allah is the (3ne who sentls trials upon 
you should tend to ease the weight of your troubles; for while 
Allah has sent the things which you do not like, yet He is also the 
One who caused you to choose well the things you love. If anyone 
should imagine that the Lord’s kindness has ceased from His 
decreeing, then such an idea is due to that person’s short- 
sightedness. There is no fear that the ways of Allah may be 
uncertain for the servant, — it is only feared that evil desires may 
overpower him. (161-164) 

If the answer to your prayers is delayed, you should not 
seek from Allah the cause of the delay, but rather seek 
the cause that delays your own good behaviour. 

Allah has concealed the secret of certainty (special favor) 
due to the manifestation of human qualities, and has manifested 
the greatness of His Lordship in the revelation of divine service. 
Thus you should not seek from your Lord the cause of the delay, 
but you should rather seek for the cause of the delay in the 
response to your request in the delay of your own good behaviour. 
When Allah has made you to follow His commands outwardly, 
and to yield yourself to the attribute of His compulsion, then 
Allah has made great His favor upon you. Yet not everyone who 
is certain of gaining a state or a station has perfected his purity 
from things other than such stations and states, (165-168) 
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Only those who are ignorant make light of recitation {wird), 
which ceases when this present world passes away and can 
not be replaced in the next world. Thus Allah requires 
recitation of you and you seek the mystical experience 
{wdrid) from Allah. 

Only those who are ignorant make light of recitation {wird^. 
As for the mystical experience its advantages comes in 

the next world, because there are no good works or recitations in 
the next world. The recitation ceases when this present world 
passes aw^ay. Therefore, that which is of great importance is 
that, the existence of which, cannot be replaced in the next 
world. Thus Allah requires the recitation from you, and the 
mystical experience is what you seek from Allah. (169-171) 

The coming of help from Allah depends upon your perfor- 
mance of good works (znrd). If you behold Allah in every- 
thing you will not be separated from everything, for He 
has caused you to see what is manifested from Him (in 
created things). 

The coming of help from Allah depends upon your perfor- 
mance of good works (the wird)\ as illumination comes in propor- 
tion to the purity of the inner qualities (a heart free from carnal 
desires, etc.). A heedless person will consider what he will do, 
but the intelligent person considers what Allah will do with him. 

The servants of Allah and ascetics are separated from every- 
thing (until they are alone at the end of the journe}') because they 
are absent from Allah in everything. If they behold Allah in 
everything which they do and command, then they will not be 
separated from everything. Allah has ordered you to observe 
all that He has made so that you may be guided thereby to His 
unity, and He will open to you in the world to come the perfection 
of His divine essence. Since He has known that you are impatient 
due to your absence from Him, He causes you to see what is 
manifest from Him (in created things). (172-176) 

Since Allah knew of your weakness, He has varied for you the 
forms of obedience, giving you intermission in obedience, so that 
your aspiration might be to perform worship properly. 

When Allah knew that you grew weary in performing divine 
service, He varied the forms of obedience: and knowing of your 
excessive eagerness, He gave you intermission in obedience during 
some of the appointed times, so that your aspiration might be to 
perform worship properly together with its restrictions, stipula- 
tions and manners, not merely the fact of worship: for not 
everyone who performs wwship is actually worshipping. (177- 
179). 

By the acts of worship your heart is cleansed and you have 
access to Allah. In order that you may obtain your 
reward Allah has modified the requirements of worship 
to suit your weakness. 
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By the act of worship the heart is cleansed from the impuri- 
ties ofsm, and the door of all that is invisible is opened. Worship 
is the place of private converse with Allah and the source of all 
sincerity. In it the arenas (places of conflict) of mysteries are 
wide, and in it there shines the illumination of all the lights. 
Allah knew the quality of the weakness in you, so He reduced the 
number of periods of worship from fifty to five, and in view of 
your need of His bounty He increased the reward by making one 
reward to have the same advantage as ten. (180-183) 

When you desire a substitute for good works you must be 
sincere in the performance of them, while it suffices for the 
insincere that that they are brought into the light of Islam. 

When you sought a substitute for good. works you were 
required to be sincere in the performance of them, while for those 
who are not sincere it is sufficient that they receive safety from 
unbelief; that is, Allah brings them out of the darkness of un- 
belief into the light of Islam, You should not seek a substitute 
for any good work which in reality you do not perform, knowing 
that it is sufficient for you to have One who receives your good 
works. When Allah desired to manifest His bounty towards 
you He created good works and assigned them to you {by kasb). 
(184-188) 

If Allah leaves a person alone his condemnation is severe, but 
he is fortunate if Allah reveals to him the attributes of His 
generosity. You should depend upon these attributes, 
but do not claim them as if they were your own. 

You should be dependent upon the attributes of Allah’s 
divineness, and you should actually pos.sess the quality of your own 
divine service (that is; poverty, abasement and weakness). Since 
Allah does not allow you to claim the possession of any other 
creature, it is certain that He will not allow yon to claim any of 
your Lord's attributes. (189-191) 

Divine usages can not be changed for you since you do not 
change your customs. What you ask for is not so import- 
ant, but it is necessary that you should have a sense of 
dependence upon Allah, 

Divine usages can not be broken [keramat] on your account, 
seeing that you do not break yourself away from your evil cus- 
toms. The matter of importance for you is not so much the 
request, as it is that you should be supplied with good manners 
by complete surrender to Allah, The chief requirement on your 
part is your quality of necessity (your continual need), and the 
chief aids in hastening Allah’s gifts to you are humiliation and 
dependence upon Him. (192-194) 

Because of your wickedness you can not attain unto Allah, 
but if Allah desires He can cause you to attain unto Him 
by covering your evil with His good attributes. 

You can not attain unto Allah until all your wickedness 
passes away and your claims are blotted out, but should Allah 
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desire you to attain unto Him He will cover your evil attributes 
by His good attributes, and your temporary qualities will be 
covered with Allah's permanent qualities. For Allah causes you 
to attain unto Him by that which is from Allah to you, divine 
favor and goodness; and not by that which is from you to Allah, 

knowledge, works and states. (195-197) 

Without divine concealment you are not fit to be received by 
Allah; thus, you have greater need for Allah's patience 
while you are obedient than you would have during your 
disobedience. Concealment is of two varieties; first 
concealment from being disobedient (for the elect) :, 
second, concealment in the act of disobedience (for the 
common people). 

The coming of divine concealment to you makes your good 
works fit to be received by Allah, thereby giving reality to them 
by Allah's grace and bounty. Thus you are in greater need of 
Allah's patience when you are obedient to Him than when dis- 
obedient. 

There are two varieties of concealment; first, concealment 
from being disobedient; second, concealment in the act of dis- 
obedience. The common people seek the second type of conceal- 
ment, for they do not look upon their Lord, and created things 
are great in their sight. They fear that they may lose their 
standing before men; for they fear men and love their praise, 
but they are not afraid of Allah. The elect people seek the first 
type of concealment because they fear to lose their standing in 
tile view of the real king. Thus, whoever honors you is actually 
honoring the graciousness of Allah's concealment in you, and 
therefore, praise is due to the one who conceals and not to the one 
wlio honors and commends you (198-204) 

No one is your true friend except he who already knows your 
faults, that is your Lord. 

No one is your true friend until he has become acquainted 
with your faults^ The best example of such a friend is the Lord. 
The best person with whom we can make friends is that one who 
does not seek the friendship becairse of some advantage which he 
hopes to gain. The only friend of this type is the Lord. (205- 
206). 

If you had the light of certainty you w^ould see the hereafter 
very near and the good things of this life would be hidden. 
You are not veiled from Allah by any existing thing, but 
only your imagination that something exists together with 
Him. 

If the light of certainty should appear to you, you would 
then see the hereafter so close that you would not need to go to it, 
and you would see that the good things of this life are hidden 
(eclipsed) by the experience of passing aw'ay ", You have 
not been veiled from Allah by anything having an existence in 
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cxmiK-ction with Allah but that which veils >'011 from Allah is 
only your imagination that something exists together with Him. 
(207-2{KS) 

If Divine Reality were not revealed in created things they 
would not be seen. He is the Inward, ■ enveloping the 
existence of everything, and He is the Outward, allowing 
you to observe what is in created things, but not to stop 
with the created things themselves, for essentially they are 
non-existcii t . (209-2 1 4) 

There would have been no experience of vision if Divine 
Reality were not revealed in created things. If Allah's attributes 
were manifested to all hearts then His crea,ted things would be 
wiped out. Divine Reality has manifested everything, since He 
is the Inward (bdihi), and He envelopes the existence of every- 
thing since He is the Outward {zdhir). Allah has allowed you to 
observe what is in created thinp, but you were not gi\'en per- 
mission to stop with created things themselves. All jdienomenal 
things have been established by Allah, and they are obliterated 
by the Oneness of His essence; for everything has its beginning 
in Him and to Him it returns. (209-214) 

When others praise you on account of what they su]>posc is in 
you, then you should blame yourself because of your evil 
manners. When you arc praised undeservedly you should 
render the praise unto Allah. 

You are praised because of what others imagine to be in 
you, but you .should blame yourself because of what you know 
in reality to be in you of things evil and blamabie. A believer 
feels ashamed before Allah when he is praised on Account of a 
quality which he does* not see in liimself. The most ignorant 
of men is he who overlooks the certainty of his own sinfulness on 
account of a supposed ability to perform good works which 
appear in him. Whenever you are praised, while you are unworthy 
of the praise, you should render the praise to Allah because it is 
due to Allah’s having concealed your faults that praise was offered 
to you. (215-218) 

Praise makes the ascetic sorrowful, tliinking it comes from 
created beings, but it makes the adept happy for he con- 
siders that it comes from Allah. When favor makes you 
happy and restraint makes you sorrowful you arc then as 
an infant among the Sufis, and your service to Allah is 
not perfect. 

Praise causes the ascetic to be sorrowful, for he considers 
that praise comes from created beings; but the adept is happy 
when he is praised, for he considers that praise is from Allah. 
When you are in a condition to receive favor, the favor makes you 
happy ; and when you are in a condition of restraint, the restraint 
makes you sorrowful. This situation should help you to know 
that you are being treated as an infant in the ranks of the Sufis, 
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and that jrour service to Allah is not perfect because there still 
remains in it something of your lower self. (219-220) 

When you commit sin do not allow that to discourage you, 
as it may be the last sin that Allah has decreed for you. 
At times the periods of difficulty bring you benefit, while 
there are times of joy which produce no benefit. 

In case you should commit sin you should not allow that to 
discourage you in your hope of being established with your Lord. 
It is possible that this may be the last sin that Allah has decreed 
for you. By remembering what comes from Allah to you, the 
door of hope may be opened to you ; but if you desire the door of 
grief to be opened, then you should look at what goes from you 
to Allah of mean actions and evil manners. There are times 
when you receive benefits from the periods of difficulty and sorrow 
while from the times of joy you received no benefit. (221-223) 

Lights appear in the hearts and inner beings, for they come 
from the unseen treasuries. There is a light which unveils 
for you His “ effects and another unveils Allah's qualities. 
At times all hearts and lights stand still, being veiled by 
the thickness of external things lest they may be made 
common place by being manifest. 

The lights (from which are produced hope and fear) appear 
in the hearts and inner beings. There is a light which Allah has 
placed in the hearts, the help of which is due to the light which 
comes from the unseen treasuries, and there is also a light which 
unveils for you His effects ”, and another which unveils Allah's 
qualities. At times all hearts and all lights stand still, being 
veiled from that which illuminates, just as souls are veiled by the 
obscurity of “ others ” (habits and desires). Allah has covered 
the lights of inner beings by the thickness (obscurity) of external 
things, lest they may be made commonplace by being manifest, 
and lest thev should receive distinction through popularity. 
(224-228) 

Allah’s guide to His saints is that which leads to Himself, 
At times He shows you His unseen kingdom and veils from 
you the beholding of the secret of His servants, for this 
.secret knowledge would be a menace if yon were not 
equipped with the character of divine mercy. 

The only guide that Allah has given to His saints [wait] 
is that which leads to Himself, and Allah has brought to these 
saints only those whom He wishes to bring to Himself. At times 
He sliows you His unseen kingdom and veils from you the behold- 
ing of the secret of His servants, so that one can not distinguish 
foe from friend, or evil from obedience. This knowledge of the 
secrets of His servants is a menace (temptation) to anyone in 
case it is revealed to one who is not equipped with the character 
of divine mercy. (229-233). 

Knowledge gained through disobedience is external, and that 
gained by obedience is internal and secret. Secret things 
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stop at sincerity of purpose which comes from the heart, 
being difficult to understand and more difficult to heal due 
to hypocrisy. 

That which the soul gains in the knowledge of disobedience 
is extenal and apparent, and that which tl\e soul gains in the 
knowledge of obedience is internal and secret, and the healing of 
that which is secret is difficult to perform. lh)r the sc^c'ret things 
stop at sincerity of purpose and the pur])ose comes from the works 
of the heart which are difficult to understand, and the healing of 
them is still more difficult: for at times hy]>ocrisy enters into 
you at a place where created things take no notice, (234“23fi) 

Your desire that created beings should know your charac- 
teristics indicates your lack of sincerity in di\ine service. 
You should ignore the notice of creatures by paying atten- 
tion to Allah’s notice. 

Your desire that created beings should know of your special 
characteristics is a proof of your lack of sincerity in divine service. 
You should ignore the creature’s notice of you (for this notice 
produces no injury and no advantage) by paying attention to 
Allah’s notice of you (for He notices hotli tliem and you) and dis- 
regard the manner in which creatures approach you by observing 
how Allah approaches you. (237-239) 

Acquaintance with Divine Reality enables you to see Him in 
everything, and passing away into Him enables you to 
get away from everything else. Divine Reality is veiled 
from you only by His extreme nearness to you. 

Whoever is acquainted with Divine Reality will see Him in 
everytliing, and whoever passes away in Him will get aw^ay from 
everything else, and whoever loves Him will not prefer any of his 
own intentions or desires to Him. Divine Reality is veiled from 
you only by His extreme nearness to you and because of the 
intensity of His manifestations and because of the greainess of 
His light. (240-245) 

You should desire, not to receive a gift from Allah, hut to 
demonstrate the quality of divine service to Him. Your 
request now can not influence decrees already made; for 
in His eternity good works had no effect and the states did 
not exist, but now, due to His mercy, He requires good 
works from you. 

It should be your desire not to obtain a gift from Allah, 
thereby showing your meagre understanding, but your desire 
should be to demonstrate the quality of your divine service, which 
is the purpose of Allah for you, and to fulfil the rights of His 
lordship. A request in the present time can not be the means of 
obtaining a favor decreed at some previous time, since the 
decisions of Divine Reality made since eternity are prior [qadtm). 
Thus, Allah’s favor to you is not due to anything from you, for 
in His eternity good works had no effect and the states did not 
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exist. At that time nothing existed but His pure bounty 
and great favor for which there is no cause. Divine Reality 
knew the desire of His servants, so He said, '' He specially favors 
with His mercy whom He will/' Yet Allah knew that if He left 
the servant with that condition only and did not require good 
works they would certainly be omitted. Therefore, He said : 
'' The mercy of Allah is nigh unto those who do well." (24:6-254) 

Everything depends upon the will of Allah, so when the 
servants omit their requests they are relying on His will 
and are too busy mentioning Him {dhikr) to ask for anything. 

Everything depends upon the will of Allah, but His will 
does not depend upon anything. At times the servants omit their 
requests for some of the states due to respect, in as much as they 
rely on His wilTand are too busy with the mentioning of Him 
{dhikr)' to ask anything of Him. Only those are warned of this 
who might fall into carelessness or neglect, (255-257) 

The coming of destitution is profitable to you for it causes the 
spreading out of Allah's gifts. If you desire these gifts, 
then make your personal poverty and destitution real in 
yourself. 

The coming of destitution is a profitable thing for the devo- 
tees; for at times you find during the increase of destitution what 
you did not find during the times of fasting and worship. These 
destitutions are the spreading out of the gifts of the Lord, If you 
desire these gifts then you should make your personal poverty 
and destitution real in yourself; as it is said, “ Alms are only for 
the needy," (258-260) 

Reality in abasement will insure help from Allah's bounty. 
When He continues you in a certain state you can take that 
as evidence that He has placed you there. 

By making your attributes real, Allah will help you with 
His attributes. If your lowliness is made real, Allah will help you 
with His glory. If you make your inability real, Allah will help 
you with His power. If you make your weakness real, Allah will 
help you with His might and strength. At times Allah supplies 
divine grace to those who are not perfect in the steadfastness of 
their divine service. One of the indications that Divine Reality 
has placed you in any of the causal states, or in detachment from 
the world, is His continuing you therein together with the gaming 
of the advantages of it. (261-266) 

One's entrance into the way of truth is not to be interpreted 
as the result of good works, but of Allah's bounty. 

Whoever interprets his entering the way of truth to be the 
result of the extent of his good works and of his presenting them 
without the help of Allah, such wickedness will make him dumb 
before his Lord, but whoever interprets his entering the way of 
truth as being due to the extent of Allah's goodness to him and he 
forgets himself and his good works, then he is not made dumb 
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when lie. does evil, but he can voice his request to the Lord with 
ease. (267-268) 

The wise are iliuminated before they speak so tlieir slatenients 
arc from their hearts, and whoever is permitted to inter|>ret 
will be understood by all creatures. 

Tlie liglits (insight) of the learned precede liuor words, so 
when there is illumination it means that an interpretation of all 
that they say has come. The reason for this is on account of their 
statemeiks coming from their hearts, and whoe\'er is permitted 
to interpret, (his interpretation and comment) will be understand- 
able to all creatures. At times divine realities issue, forth with the 
lights covered, since permission has not been given to reveal them, 
or for the purpose of showing the way to some novice. The first 
(those who ha\^e the overflow of ecstasy) is tite state o( the people 
of the Path, or the beginners, wdio travel from the abundance of 
their own selves to the presence of Reality. The second is the 
state of those who are established and have confirmed realitv- 
(269-274) 

The interpretations referred to above are the nourishment 
of the needy who hear them. The people of the Path 
should not interpret their mystical experiences, but leave 
the interpretation to the teacher; in order not to decrease 
the effect of these experiences in their hearts. 

The interpretations referred to above are the nourishment 
of the needy who hear them. (One does not po.ssess anything 
except what be eats.) A person’s interpretation of a station, 
whether it be observed from a distance, or one at which he has 
arrived, is obscure unless he possesses the spirit of insight. It is 
not fitting for the people of the Path to interpret a my.stical experi- 
ence which has come to them, but rather the interpretation should 
be left to the teacher. If the people of the Path should attempt 
the interpretation it will decrease the eft'ect of these experiences 
in their hearts and prevent the existence of sincerity with their 
Lord. (275-277) 

Do not receive a gift from creatures unless the onewhogivesit 
to them is Allah. Adepts should be ashamed to mention 
their need before creatures if tliey are ashamed to mention 
it before Allah. 

Yon should make no advances to receive a gift from creatures 
unless you see that the one who gives it to them is Allah, in which 
case you may receive it providing it agrees with your knowdedge of 
the conditions which would permit you to do so. Sometimes 
adepts are ashamed to mention their need before their Lord, being 
satisfied with His will. Then they should also be ashamed to 
confess their need before His creatures, (278-279) 

When faced with two doubtful works, select the one that 
would be more difficult for the lower self, which is tardy 
about performing the obligatory duties. That you be 
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not hindered by procrastination, Allah has connected all 
the acts of obedience with specific periods and has made 
obedience obligatory, so as to make sure of your entrance 
into heaven. 

When you are faced with the necessity of performing one of 
two doubtful works, whether they are both obligatory, or both 
handed down by tradition, then you must investigate which of the 
two is more difficult for the lower self and then follow that work. 
For if any work seems difficult to the lower self truly it must be a 
duty. One of the characteristics of a man who follows his lower 
nature is that he quickly performs all the traditional religious 
exercises, and he is tardy about performing the obligatory duties. 
In order that you may not be hindered by procrastination in 
performing tliese acts of obedience, Allah has connected ail the 
acts of obedience with specific periods, and He has extended the 
periods for you so as to provide you a measure of choice. vSince 
Allah knows how inclined His servants are to be neglectful in their 
dealings with Him He has made obedience obligatory. Then Allah 
marvelled at the number of people who are driven into heaven by 
chains (compelled to enter). Allah has made nothing obligatory 
to you except obedience to Him so as to make sure of your entrance 
into heaven. If a person should say that Allah has not delivered 
him from his lusts and has not released him from the results 
of his carelessness, it is as if he weakened the powder of his Lord, 
and whoever minimizes the power of his Lord is an unbeliever. 
(280-285) 

If a person fails to appreciate the value of divine favor he will 
learn its value by the absence of it. Your lack of gratitude 
will diminish your value to your Lord. 

At times the darkness of carelessness and evil desires come 
upon you in order that Allah may acquaint you with the value 
of that which He has granted to you. If a person fails to appreciate 
the value of divine favor when he possesses it, then he will learn 
its value by the absence of the favor. You should not be surprised 
by the amount of divine favors which come to you, and, on that 
account, cease to perform your duties of thankfulness to the Giver 
of the favors. Failure in gratitude is one of the things which 
diminishes your value to your Lord. (286-288) 

The carnal nature should be put out of the heart, so that 
Allah may have undivided control of the heart. 

The continual attractiveness of the carnal nature in the 
heart, due to the desires of the lower nature and disobedience to the 
principles of law, is a state of illness which no medicine can cure. 
Desire can only be put out of the heart by fear which disturbs it, 
or by longing which agitates it. Since Allah does not like good 
works which are shared, as in the case of those who are guilty of 
hypocrisy, neither does He like the heart which is shared with the 
love of things other than Himself. Good works which are shared 
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He will not receive, and a heart which is shared He will not 
approach. (289-292) 

Only the heart which is void of effects and carnal desires 
can receive illumination and 

Some lights reach the visible heart, but they do not enter 
it, while other lights are permitted to enter within the heart 
There are times when the lights from Allali come to your lieart 
and find it tilled with all forms of “ effects " due to the desires of 
the lower nature, therefore they return to the j)lace whence tlu^y 
came, because they can not remain in the heart due to its uncleaii- 
ness. When the servant cleanses his heart of all carnal desires 
and clothes it with the opposites, then Allah will till it with all 
jiynosis and mysteries. Thus, you should not say that the gifts 
(lights) from Allah are delayed; thereby indicating your satis- 
faction with your lower self, but you should say that the delay 
is due to the way in which you come before Allah. (293-298) 

Spiritual duties must be fulhlled at their proper time. How 
can you compensate for them at a later time ? 

All duties are divided into two groups; first, duties in the 
spiritual states {infciqi) ; seconci, duties of the sjuritual states. 
There are duties in the spiritual states which can be substituted, 
or compensated for, when they are omitted from worship, i.e, 
fasting, alms and such like. Then there are duties of the spiritual 
states which can not be compensated for when omitted, since they 
follow each other in such rapid succession. The coming of each 
spiritual state (even a breath) lays upon you a new duty from 
Allah, (that is the duty of praise to Him for the issue of the 
breath) and sorne definite work which the spiritual state requires. 
Thus, there is no time in any given state to make up for a duty 
omitted in some previous state. You must know that there is no 
substitute for that part of your life which is past, and that advant- 
ages required in this life are priceless. Truly you should spend 
all your time in thankfulness for what is gained. (297-300) 

Obedience is commanded for the servant’s own advantage. 
Your obedience or disobedience to Allah does not cause 
Him any gain or loss. Allah has ordered you to be obedient 
for your own sake. 

One does not like anything except at the expense of becoming 
a servant to it, and Allah does not like you to become a servant of 
anything other than Himself. (Whoever loves the world is 
indeed the servant of the world, and whoever loves Allah he is the 
servant of Allah). Your obedience to Allah does not cause Him 
any gain, and your disobedience does not cause Him any damage. 
Thus, Allah has ordered you to be obedient and has restrained 
you from disobedience only because of that advantage which comes 
back to you. Allah’s glory is not increased by the presence of 
those who present themselves before Him and His glory is not 
diminished by the turning away of those who run from Him, for His 
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attributes are imcbangeable and His glory is one of His attributes. 
(301-3,04) ■ 

Your union with Allah means getting to know Him, and to 
know that He is near. Divine Realities come in an unre- 
cognizable state then, comes the explanation, as in Qur'an 

■75; 18-19. ; 

Your attaining to x\llah means that you have attained to a 
knowledge of Him. Except in that way it is impossible that 
anything should be said to attain union with Him, or that He 
should have union with anything; for union and separation are 
among the attributes of an originated thing. Your proximity 
to Allah consists in your beholding His proximity. In regard 
to the matter of proximity and distance, they are limitations which 
concern you only. When you face toward created things then 
you are far away, and when you face toward reality then are you 
close to Allah. Divine realities, which Uvssist in recognizing Allah 
and in coming close to Him, come in an unrecognizable state to 
the servant, but after they are retained in the heart then occurs 
the explanation (as in Qur'an 75 ; 18-19), as Allah has said; 
" When we read it, then follow its reading, and again it is for us 
to explain it." (305-308) 

When mystical experiences come to you they will destroy 
evil manners (as indicated in Qur'an 27; 34). The mystical 
experience comes from Allah who overcomes, so nothing 
attacks it without being destroyed, (Qur'an 21: 18). 

When divine mystical experiences come to you they will 
destroy evil manners in you, as Allah has said, '' Kings, when they 
enter a city, despoil it " (change the state of it). The mystical 
experience comes from the presence of Allah who overcomes (is 
harsh), on that account nothing attacks (resists) it without being 
destroyed as Allah has said, " Nay, we hurl the truth against 
falsehood and it crashes into it, and lo 1 it vanishes." (309-310) 

Whatever would try to veil Divine Reality wo\ild only reveal 
Him, for He is present in it. 

Divine Reality can not be veiled by anything, since that 
which would try to veil Him only reveals Him, for He is present in 
it. (311) 

Be not discouraged if your good works are not accepted 
quickly. 

You should not be discouraged in case good works, in which 
you do not feel your heart to be present with Allah are not 
accepted quickly. At times good works are accepted and their 
fruit is bestowed upon you at a later time. (312) 

Do not overestimate mystical experiences, the fruit of which 
is uncertain. Do not seek for the continuation of the 
mystical experiences after their purposes are accomplished. 
You are independent of everything but Allah. 
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Mystical experk^^^^ of which is uiuxaiain, should 

not be over estimated. For example, rain is not necessary fnan 
the clouds, but in order to |)roduce fruit rain is necessary. So the 
value of the mystical experience is in its effect n[)on you. ^'ou 
should not seek for the continuation of the mystical (experiences 
after their illiiminaticm and secrets have produc ed their inteiuled 
mission. While you abide in Allah you are iiuk'iuaulent of every- 
thing, but nothing makes you independent of Allah. (:U:hdM) 

Your failure to attain union with Allali is shown by your 
interest in other things. 

Your desire for the continuation of things other than Allah 
indicates that you have not found Him; for if you had found Him 
you would have been satisfied with Him. Your failure, to attain 
to Allah is shown by your isolation because of the lack of things 
other than Him, and if you do not attain unto Him it will satisfy 
you to have familiarity with Allah rather than isolation from 
others. (315-316) 

Pleasure is to be found only in the vision of Allah, and pain in 
His being veiled. Part of your pleasure is the granting to 
you of what is sufficient and the denying to you tliat whidi 
makes you rebellious. 

Pleasure, in whatever way manifested, is pleasure only 
because of seeing Him and being close to Him, for every pleasure, 
other than beholding Allah, is non-existent, and health, other 
than nearness to Him, is virtually pain. Suffering, in whatever 
form manifested, is only suffering because of His being veiled. 
Thus, the cause of the suffering is the existence of the veil and the 
perfection of pleasure is produced by looking upon the face of 
Allah, Whatever of aspiration and sorrow is experienced when 
one does not achieve one's aim and one's customs change, the 
reason is due to his inability to behold the existence of Allah who 
did it. Part of what brings the perfection of pleasure upon you is 
the granting unto you that which is sufficient for you (the works of 
religion an(i your world, so that you will be free from everything 
else other than that and He will M you with His illuminations) : 
and the denying to you that which makes you rebellious. It is 
better for you to have a little that causes you joy, and then there 
will be little which will cause you sadness. (317-321) 

Worldly authority should be avoided as a cause of trouble. 
Allah made this world to be a place of trouble so as to make 
it easy for you to separate from it. 

If you wish not to be deposed from your authority then you 
should not assume authority which is not permanent. No earthly 
authority is permanent, thus, if you are not deposed during your 
life time you will certainly be deposed at your death. If the 
beginnings of worldly authority cause you pleasure, then the con- 
clusions will cause you to renounce it, for it will soon come to an 
end. If outward things invite you to pleasure, certainly inward 
things willrepel you from it, seeing that its work tends toward evil 
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ways. Bivine Reality has made the authority of this world to be a 
place for things other than Allah, and the source for the existence 
of trouble, so as to make you renounce it. Allah knew that you 
would not receive advice, so He caused you to taste the flavour 
of it (authority), thus making it easy for you to separate from it. 
(322-325). . . 

Useful knowledge is that which causes reverent fear of Allah. 

Useful knowledge is that, the light of which, is diffused in the 
heart opening up not only the reality of this world and the world 
to come, but also the veil of the heart. The best knowledge is 
that accompanied by fear; for fear comes only by understanding 
the attributes of Allah. If knowledge is accompanied by fear 
of AUah then its reward and recompense become your possession, 
and if not then you will meet with its sins and suflerings. (326, 
328)' ,■ "■ ■ 

It is better to be satisfied that Allah knows iis than to seek 
satisfaction in the approbation of created things. 

Whenever you are pained by the failure of created beings 
to come before you with kindness, praise and respect, or by their 
blaming you, then you should take refuge in Allah's knowledge 
concerning you. In case Allah's knowledge of you does not satisfy 
you, then your misfortune, due to the absence of satisfaction in 
His knowledge, is much more serious than is your misfortune in 
being pained by them. iVllah brought pain upon you by the hand 
of created beings so as to prevent you from relying upon them. 
By making these things troublesome to you Allali has arranged 
matters so that nothing could divert you from Him. (329-332) 

Satan is not neglectful of you, so you should not be neglectful 
of Allah, Allah has made Satan to be your enemy in order 
to drive you to Himself. 

Since you know that Satan is not neglectful of you, you 
should not be neglectful of Allah who controls both Satan and you 
by His power. You are mindful of Allah when you are continually 
mentioning Him and following His commands by keeping far from 
things which He forbids, by making divine service real before 
Him and submitting to Him. x\ilah has made Satan to be your 
enemy in order to drive you to Himself, and He aroused the 
passions of the lower seif against you so that you might present 
yourself before Allah continually. (333-334) 

You should determine to humble yourself. Those who really 
humble themselves are those who consider themselves 
inferior to the work in which they have been engaged. 
True humility comes from beholding the greatness of Allah 
and the manifestations of His attributes. 

When you make up your mind to humble yourself you are in 
reality exalting yourself; for there is no one who humbles himself 
except he who sees himself to be eminent. People are not con- 
sidered to be humbling themselves when they feel that they belong 
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to a higher rank than that associated with, the work they have 
been engaged in, but those who really huiribk: themselves are 
those, who, during the period of luimiliation, consider theim 
selves inferior to the work in which they ha\'e ].)ecn engaged. True 
humiliation is that which comes from beholding tlie greatness of 
x^liah and the manifestation of His attributes. When one sees 
the perfection of Divine Reality tlien everything else l)csicles Him 
diminishes. Your only escape from beholding the attributes 
which are base and carnal is for you to gaze upon tlie attributes 
vvhich are glorious and divine. (335-338) 

The true believer is he who praises Allah and the true lover is 
not he who seeks a reward, but Allah who is bounteous to 
you. 

The beliex'er is he who is more concerned about giving praise 
to Allah than he is about congratulating himself, seeing that his 
Lord is worthy of praise, and is more concerned about his duty to 
Allah than he is about remembering his own advantages. A per- 
son who really loves is he who has no hope of gaming a reward 
for his good works from Him whom he loves, ancl he does not seek 
from Him a reconipence: for real love accepts with the love of 
the heart the excellence of the one loved until nothing remains 
therein for any other. A person who really loves is he who gives 
his life for the one whom he loves, since he believes the gift is 
small. The person who receives the gift is not considered to be 
the one who loves. (339-341) 

If it were not for the desires and pleasures in which souls 
occupy tiiemselves there would be no reality in tiie way of 
the traveler. The distance between you and your Lord 
is the journey you must travel. 

If it were not for the desires and pleasures in whicli souls 
occupy themselves certainly the way of ail those who travel 
would not be a reality. There is no distance between you and your 
Lord until your way passes through it, and there is no space 
between you and Allah until it is effaced by your attaining to 
Him. (342) 

You are the middle world between the world of sense and the 
world of the unseen. This shows the greatness of your 
position. You are like a pearl enclosed between the sky 
above and the earth beneath. You who are in the pheno- 
menal world are imprisoned by all that surrounds you, 
being bound to it as long as you do not behold Allah.' 

Allah has made you to be the middle world which is located 
between the world of sense and experience, and the world of the 
unseen and hidden, He has done this to inform you how great is 
your position (value) among all created things. In this position 
you are likened unto a pearl enclosed in the two parts of the 
shell; the sky is above you and the earth is beneath you. The 
phenomenal world has enlarged you in the matter of physical 
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things (your body), being hemmed in by causes which are depen- 
dent on the phenomenal world, yet the phenomenal world has not 
enlarged you in the matter of your souFs position, for it should 
not be dependent on anything but Allah. You who are in the 
phenomenal world and to whom all the arenas of the invisible 
have not been opened are imprisoned by all that surrounds you, 
i.e, the sensual part of life, and you are enclosed in the mass of 
your bodily essence which requires the seeking after all that 
you desire. You accompany the phenomenal world by being 
bound to it as long as you do not behold Allah who created it, 
then all the phenomenal world is accessible to you. (343-346) 

Special gifts do not imply the non-existence of human attri- 
butes. The special gifts come to you like the rising of the 
sun, but they do not belong to you. 

The non-existence of human attributes does not necessarily 
follow from the continuance of special gifts which consist of the 
manifestation of His great attributes, and your being clothed with 
holy attributes. The special gifts of gnosis and such like which are 
manifested in you are, for example, like the rising of the sun, at 
dawn it appears on the horizon, but it does not belong to the hori- 
zon. Thus, special gifts are manifested to you, but they do not 
belong to you. Sometimes the light of Allah's attributes illumi- 
nate the night of your dark existence, and sometimes He removes 
from you your darkness and brings you back to your origin (in 
the matter of lowliness, poverty, weakness and feebleness). So 
the dawn, while it does not belong to you, yet it has come upon 
you so that Allah might inform you of the existence of your Lord 
who rules over you in the matter of things which He grants you. 
(347-349) 

Allah has revealed Himself from His effects " to His names 
and attributes and so to His essence but to the attracted " 
in the reverse order, beginning with His essence. So the 
“ journeyers " attain to Allah in the reverse order to 
the “attracted'*. 

Allah has revealed by the existence of His “ effects " the 
existence of His names, and by the existences of His names He has 
revealed the permanence of His attributes, and by the permanence 
of His attributes He has revealed the existence of His essence ; 
for it is impossible for the attributes to stand by themselves. 
To the people of ecstasy Allah has revealed the perfection of His 
essence before anything else, afterwards they are turned to look 
upon His attributes, then they see that they themselves did not 
recognize the essence by His attributes, for they had not reached 
the reality of essence. After that they were turned back to con- 
nection with all his names; for they see that they did not recognize 
the attributes, but rather His names revealed His attributes. 
Following that they were turned to looking on His “ effects , 
realizing that they did not recognize Allah in His reality , but rather 
the “ effects 
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The “journeyers {sdlik) Bxt the opposite of the attracted'’ 
{majdhub). In case the journeyers ” attain to Divine Reality 
it is by created things. The end of the “ iourneyers ” is the 
beginning of the attracted ”, and the beginning of the “ jour- 
neyers ” is the end of the “ attracted While both agree in one 
sence, yet both have not the same meaning. The attracted attain 
to the “ effects ” without confirmation, while it is through the 
“ effects ” that the journeyers seek the way. At times both meet 
in course of travel, for the place in which they travel is the same 
and their aim is the same; the attracted go down from Reality 
to the law, and from the Effector to the effects, the journeyers 
go up from created things to Reality and from effects to the 
Effector. (350-353) 

Illumination of the heart is not known except in the unseen 
world, and the fruits of good works come in the hereafter. 
How can you seek a recompense for your good works, ora 
reward for your sincerity, since Allah has granted them to 

The value of the lights of hearts and mysteries is not known 
except in the unseen world, just as the lights of the sky (the 
shining of the sun and moon) do not appear except for this world. 
The fruits of obedience can be gathered now, but the fruits of good 
works come in the hereafter. You should continue to seek a recom- 
pense for your good works from the Lord, for it is He who will 
bestow it upon you, and moreover, you should not seek for a 
reward for your sincerity since Allah has already granted them to 
you. (354-356) 

Similarly the “ attracted ” are illuminated before their dhikrs, 
whereas the “ journeyers” receive their illumination after 
their dhikrs. 

There is one group whose lights precede their dhikr, they 
are the “ attracted ” and the people of favor, who consider that the 
existence of their Lord preceded everything. There is another 
group whose dhikr pecedes their lights, they are the “ journeyers ” 
and the people of the way. Some people recite the dhikr in order 
that their hearts may be illuminated,. Still another group 
recite the dhikr and always have their hearts illuminated by 
reciting the dhikr according to the light which is from their 
Lord. For the dhikr does not make any outward appearance 
except it comes from the inward beholding and reflecting. (357- 
359) 

Allah has shown you Himself before asking you to testify, 
then outward things confessed His divinity and hearts 
confirmed His unity. Allah has honored you with three 
honors; He has made you a reciter of the dhikr) he made 
you to be mentioned by Allah ; and He made you to be 
mentioned with Him. 

Allah has shown you the perfection of His essence in the 
unseen before asking you to testify that He is your Lord, and so. 
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at time out\¥ard. things-' confessed His divimt}^ and hearts, 
and secrets confirmed His unity. ■ Allah has honored ' you 
with three honors : First, He has made you a reciter of the dhikf 
to Him, causing the dhikf to Him to be performed on your tongue 
and if it were not for this favor you would not be fit' to perform 
the dhikr to Allah. Second, He made jmu to be mentioned by 
Allah (Allah is the one mentioned and y’-ou are the one who 
mentions); for He confirmed His relation. 'Third, He made you 
to be mentioned with Him, for He said, “ Remember Me then, 
and I will remember you/* Thus Allah perfected His bounty 
upon you. (360-361) 

The useful thing is not to have a long life, but that one should 
receive the favors and bounties of Allah and thus should 
attain unto Allah. 


Some people live to an old age and are of very little advantage 
to the wnrld, as for example some of the men of Israel, one of 
whom lived for 1,000 yeai*s, and yet was of no more benefit to his 
people than those who lived only a short while. Some lives are 
very short, yet their advantage is very great. Whoever is given a 
blessing in his life time, receives during a short period of time some 
of the favours of Allah which are not easily explained and with 
which there is no indicated explanation. The most helpless 
condition is that one should have leisure (plenty of time) for all his 
affairs and then not have time to come to Allah’s presence with 
sincerity of intention until He opens to you that to which your 
aspirations do not reach, or that the work which hinders you 
should be very little, i.e. that which is caused by^ the lower self, 
and yet you do not go to Allah from the realms of your lower self. 
(362-364) 

Meditation is the way for the heart towards the passing away 
of material things (“others”). Meditation is also the 
illumination of the heart which reveals the realities of 
things. 

Meditation is the heart’s movement in the arenas (areas of 
spiritual conflict) of “ others ” until one sees the passing away 
of everything. Meditation is the lamp of the heart which reveals 
the realities of things, so when it (meditation) ceases there is 
nothing that will illuminate the heart. A tradition states that 
meditation for one hour is better than divine service for seventy 
years. (365-366) 

P'or “ journeyers ” meditation comes from verifying and 
believing; for the “ attracted ” it comes from beholding 
and perceiving by their insight, and thus they recognize 
divine reality. 

Meditation, as to its essence and its connection, is of two 
kinds; one meditation is that which results from verifydng and 
believing and leads to the understanding of this world and the 
'world to come, of the lower self and its deceits, and of Satan and 
his wiles. The second meditation is that which results from 
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beMding^and perceiving, that is meditation on the attributes 

of Divine ^ahty and on His essence being free from defects as is 
fitting for His essence. =■ as is 

The first meditation is for those who accept interpretation 

among the people of the journey and the novices, since fhey pro- 
gress by seeking guidance from the effects to the Effector The 
second meditation is for those who possess vision and have insight 
among the people who behold Divine Reality with a falling aS 
of aU effects. These are the ones who behold and re?oS 
Reality and see the reality of truth. They travel among AUah’J 
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(1) One of the signs that a person holds, to' (relies, upon) 
his good works is his decrease of hope when he does wrong. 

(2) , Your desire for detachment from, the world ’"{cgl 
(tajrid), while A,llali has placed you in the '''cansai station " {b) 
{asbdb), is a part of the hidden lusts, (3) and your desire for the 

causal station ” while Allah has placed you in “ detachment 
from the world, ” is a step down from the higher aspirations 
{himmat). (4) , Your giving precedence ' to (putting too soon.) 
these aspirations will not break down the fortresses of predestina- 
tion, (r) 

(а) The writer of the Malay commentary explains that " detachment 
from the world ” for the people of the ” path” {tartq) is that which takes 
phenomenal things (x) from the heaxt and consciousness. It is an exalted 
state which is enjoyed by those who come into the very presence of Allah : — . 
those who are in union wdth Him, that is, the ” attracted ” (y) {ahl al jadkb) 
(people of ecstasy). 

(б) The ” causal station ” (z) is a lower state and designates the position 
of the novice, or neophite, on the ” journe}^ 

(c) ” Fortresses of predestination ” refers to that which, from eternity, 
Allah has ordained to be, and this power belongs to Allah alone. 

(x) The phrase phenomenal things ” {aUkawn), as used in this work, refera to things 
created by Allah, or “ created things that is, things which come into being by Allah's use of the 
creative word kun “ be 

(y) Those who preferred orderly progress under de&nite laws were saliks journeyers ”, while 
those who embarked without restraint on the broad sea their feelings of God’s drawing them and 
attracting them to Himself were majdhubs, ” attracted Macdonald, Religious Atiitudes and Life 
in Islam, p. 258. 

(z) The term “ causal station ” is used here as an expression for that by means of which one 
attains to any desired thing which he may receive in this world. 

(5) Rest yourself from ” forethought ” {tadbir). (That is 
from taking thought about the matter of working for nourish- 
ment, or sustenance, and from whatever else of the things feared 
and hoped for, and return to your Lord who rules over you by 
His forethought. Let forethought be for Allah alone). (6) But 
things which another (that is; Allah) has performed for you {a) 
(of all the affairs of this world and the world to come) yon must 
not perform for yourself. (7) Your earnest effort for the things 
which have been guaranteed to you (of sustenance), and your 
remissness in what has been required of you (of worship), is an 
indication of your lack of certainty and of the obscuring of your 
spiritual insight (mata hati). (5) 

(а) In this passage the Arabic expression Qama biht ghairuka is put 
literally into Malay by using the expression berdiri dengan dia lain-mu. In 
ordinary Malay that expression would have no meaning, but it is evident 
that herdiri is being used in the sense of “ establish or ” perform, ” in place 
of its common meaning/* to stand Thus, the meaning of the expression 
must be ” performed by one other than yourself.'' 

(б) The commentator explains his use of the expression mata haii, 
(literally, ” eyes of the heart ”) to mean that light which Allah has placed in 
the heart, which understands thereby the purposes of Allah for the servant. 

(8) Do not allow delay in His bounty {a), while you are 

(fl) Gifts or favours, which the sufi may seek from Allah, other than the 
necessities of life. 
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entirely given to prayer, to be a cause of despair on your part, 
(9) for He has guaranteed to respond to those prayers of yours 
in that which He chooses for you, and not in that which you 
choose for yourself; (10) at a time which He chooses, and not at a 
time which you choose. 

(11) Do not let the non-fulfilment {a) of the thing promised 
cause you to doubt the promise, even though the period be 
specified; (12) lest this (condition of doubt) should decrease your 
spiritual insight and quench the light of your inM^^ard being 
{sanrai). 

(a) The word " fulfilment is used as a translation of the Malay word 
jaioh (fall), which the commentator uses as a literal translation oi wukfi in 
the Arabic text. This Arabic word carries the meaning of both “ to fall " 
and “ to occur/’. The writer is using the word jatoh then in the sense of 
“ to come to pass “ or “ to occur 

(13) Whenever He opens to you (to your spiritual insight) 
some way of understanding {ta'armf) (His names and attributes, 
and that which opposes your desires, and makes known His 
power and severity to you) , then be not concerned therewith even 
though your good works be few ; (14) for He did not open it to 
you, (the way of those who are brought near and which leads to 
the realities of unity and certainty), except that it was his desire 
(to receive you and) to make Himself known to yon (by His acts 
and His attributes, w^hich show the unity of His essence {dhat)). 
Do you not know that making Himself known {ta'arruf) is a 
thing which He brings unto you ? 

(15) As for good works, (such as alms, worship and such 
like) you present these to Him ; and where is what you present 
to Him in comparison with what He brings to you ? 

(16) There are various forms of good works, for there are 
various forms of mystical experiences (wdrid) [a] of the states 
[hdl], (17) Good works are forms which exist (the outward 
forms), and the spirits of them (good works) possess the spirit of 
inward sincerity [ikhlds). (Works which are without sincerity 
are like a body without a spirit). 

{a) The writer of the commentary explains that the term warid ; “ mysti- 
cal experience ”, (see Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic Mysticism p. 6.) is that 
which comes to the heart of divine gnosis and spiritual mysteries which 
necessarily produce praiseworthy states. 

(18) Bury your existence in the earth of obscurity {a) (that is 
make yourself of no reputation). Whatever grows up from that 
which is not buried will not grow up perfectly. (19) Nothing is so 
profitable for the heart as separating oneself from mankind, by 

(a) “ Bury your existence in the earth of obscurity ’’ is interpreted by 
the commentator to mean that one should turn away from one’s self and be 
sincere in himself; for as long as the traveler looks towards (desires) a station, 
he is not fit for that station of love which is the highest of all stations. 
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means, of.: which ; the heart enters into the, arena of , rejection (6)', 
(on realities). 

(b) Reflection is said to include three stages; (1) The beginners {mubiadi%^^ 
who reflect on remembering all their evil deeds, repent and determine not to 
return to them ; for he who has no repentance has no good works. (2) The 
intermediates , who meditate on all the tvisdom of Allah ,vi,th His 
favour upon all existing things. .■ (3) Tho.se who have attained {mimtaM), who '. 
reflect upon the details of the acquaintance of their Lord and knowledge 
received by the special favour of Allah by which the heart enters the holy 
presence. 

(20) How can the heart be enlightened in w^hich (Arabic,— in 
the mirror of which) the forms of the phenomenal world are 
reproduced, (21) or how can one travel towards iVllah while he is 
bound by his evil desires (lusts)? (22) or how can one long to enter 
the presence (a) of Allah while he has not cleansed himself from the 
impurity (5) of all that he neglects, (23) or how can one hope to 
understand (c) the fine points of the mysteries while he has not 
repented of his transgressions ? 

(a) The commentary explains that the “ presence of Allah " is any 
state in which the servant sees himself to be in the power of Allah; he beholds 
Him, and, as long as he looks upon Him that wmy, he is in the presence of 
Allah. 

{b) Impurity has reference to those forms of impurity, on account of 
which a person is forbidden to enter a mosque, or to read the Qur’an. 

(c) The commentary states that the word “ understand ”, as used 
in the text, means the light which is inscribed in the intellect when that place 
(the mind) is cleansed of the principle of separation. 

(24) The phenomenal world (a) is all darkness, and is illumi- 
nated only by the manifestation of Divine Reality in it. (25) 
Whoever looks upon the phenomenal world, while at the same 
time he does not see Allah in it, or with it, or in front of it, or after 
it; his failing to see Him causes him to lack the illuminations. 

(26) All the luminaries (suns) of gnosis are veiled from him by the 
clouds of the effects {athdr), [h) (which are imaginary and non- 
exist ent). ■ • . '■ ■■ ■ • • ■ — ■ : . ^ • • ' ■ '■ . 

{a) The commentator states that, with reference to its essence, the 
phenomenal world is all darkness, for it is pure non-existence, and non- 
existence is darkness as to the past, present and future, 

[b] Effects {dihdr). Every attribute has an effect, athar. Thus, objects 
of knowledge are the “effects” of the name al-Alhn the “ Knower.” Nicholson 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism p. 100. 

(27) One of the things which indicates to you the existence 
of His quality of superior power {qahr), (praise belongs to Him), 
towards all His creatures, is that He veils you from Himself by 
means of that which is not an existent thing together with Him 
in reality. 

(28) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who makes manifest everything (from non- 
existence to existence) ? 

(29) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who is manifest by everything ? 
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(30) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who is manifest m everything (by His power 
and the majesty of His attributes) ? 

(31) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who is manifest to everything ? 

(32) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him. while He it is who was manifest before the existence of any- 
thing else (before eternity) ? 

(33) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who is more manifest than anything ? 

(34) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who is the ONE, with whom there is nothing 

(from eternity to eternity). 

(35) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while He it is who is closer to you than anything, (even than 
3 ^ourself) ? 

(36) How could you imagine that anything would conceal 
Him, while, if He did not exist (in everything), nothing else would 
possess existence ? 

(37) 0, that which makes me wonder is, how could existence 

be manifest in non-existence ? could any originated 

thing continue together with Him who possesses the quality of 
Priority ? {a) ■ ■ . " ■■ ■' 

(a) "The second quality necessary to God is priority, (qidam) ; its meaning 
is " lack of beginning". And the meaning of God's bemg prior {qadim) is 
that there was no beginning to His existence, as opposed to Zayd, for example.' 
Macdonald, Muslim Theology p. 322. 

(39) There is nothing lacking in the ignorance of the person {a) 

who desires to perform a work at a time other than that in which 
Allah has manifested it unto him- 

{a) The substance of this statement, as indicated in the commentary, 
is that a person shows the height of ignorance when he desires to perform a 
work at a time other than that revealed by Allah. For a person to indulge 
in such a desire is to turn away from the rules of ivaqt (one’s present state, or 
condition of mind). This the Sufis claim to be one of the greatest sins of the 
elect.'.''. . ■ ■ . . ■ ' 

(40) Your postponing all good works until you have leisure 
is one of the foolish acts of your own “ self 

(4-1) Do not seek from Allah that He should remove you from 
a certain state so that He may employ you in another state; for, 
if He desires you. He will certainly employ you without any 
removal. 

(42) The aspiration(a) of the “traveler'' (on the way to Allah) 

(a) The commentary states that when one’s aspirations are to remain in 
such things as have been revealed to him on account of faith, then he has 
reached the limits of gnosis. Then all the voices of the state call out to him, 
saying ; " All that you seek is before you Then you should persev'ere in 
your journey and not stop. 
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does not desire to remain in that which has been disclosed to it 
(of all knowledge and gnosis) without the voices (5) (of the states 
(r) which were revealed to them) crying out to him ; What you 
seek is before you,” (43) and the externals of created things (which 
tear down all customs) do not appear beautiful, without all their 
realities crying out to you and saying; /‘We are merely a tempta- 
tion, do not disbelieve” (d) (in the grace of our Lord which has 
been granted unto you). 

{h) Hdtif (voice) refers to one who cries out or proclaims. The wwd 
is used to describe a voice which comes, while the speaker remains invisible, 
bringing mysterious information, or ’warning. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Vol. II. p. 249. 

(c) For this word " states ** {kal, in the Malay) the Arabic text has the 
word haqq. (truth, or certainty). 

(d) This means that he should not turn back to those things (external 
created things), but established himself on his journey. 

(44) For your seeking from Him (any of the necessities of 
life) is as if you blame(^?) (tawkis) Him, (45) and your seeking for 
Him means that you are absent (remote from Him). (46) Your 
seeking for “ other ”{b) than Him is because you have but little 
shame(c) towards Him, (47) and your seeking (for something) 
from other than Him is because of your being at a distance from 
Him, (48) There is not a breath that you breathe but that He has 
the determining in you of its going forth, (t^) 

{a) The Malay translation uses the Arabic word iawkts (blame) to repre- 
sent the word itiihdm (suspicion) or accusation, given in the Arabic text. 

{b) Agkydy (others) refers to all things other than Allah. 

(c) The commentary states that if one had a real sense of shame he 
would not turn back to “ others ’I 

(d) In connection 'with the matter of breathing the commentator states 
that at every breath the " traveler ” is going towards his Lord. Some of the 
teachers say that the way to Allah is in the enumeration of the creature's 
breathing. The number of breaths in a day and a night, he says, amounts to 
24,000. Thus, the servant’s respect for his Lord is registered in his breathing. 

(49) You should not keep looking for freedom (leisure) from 
” others ” (aghydr), (a) for that would cut you off from the occu- 
pation of contemplating Him in that in w'hich He has placed you. 


(a) In the commentary the " traveler ” is advised not to seek for freedom 
from ” others " by performing good works, but that he should be content in 
each present state (waqt) with the works of that state, Aghydr, see note under 
No. 46.b. 

(50) Do not think it strange that trouble should occur to 3^011 
as long as you are placed in this world, for it (this world) does not 
bring to light (make evident), anything but what is suitable to 
describe it and necessary to qualify it. (51) There is no restraint 
(that is; there is nothing hard) in the thing sought (a) for through 
your Lord, and there is nothing easy in anything sought for when 
you are seeking by yourself. 

(a) The writer states that divine service {ubudiya) is what Allah seeks 
from His creatures. , , 
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(52) One of the signs of gaining success(^i) in the endings (of 
the journey) is the turning to Allah in all the beginnings, for (53) 
whosoever's beginning is illuminated (by reliance upon Allah and 
the establishment of divine service) his ending will be illuminated 
(by attainment of Allah and constancy in His service). (54) 
Whatever is deposited in the inward part of ail mysteries (of 
gnosis and certainty) will be manifested in the view of all outward 
things(5) (through good works). 

(a) The Malay word bahagia (good fortune) is used as a translation of the 
Arabic (success, prosperity) . 

(b) The commentator explains that outward things are the mirrors of 
inward things, and whatever of the gnosis of Allah is deposited in the inner 
part will certainly be manifested in the view of all outward things by the love 
of Allah, and whatever of ignorance is deposited in the inw'ard parts will 
appear in view of all outward things by inclining toward things other than 
Allah. 

(55) There is a long distance between those who take an 
inference(a) from Him, and those who take an inference about 
Him. Those who take an inference from Him recognize Him 
who is real for His people, and has established the matter from the 
existence of its Source (that is, Allah). (56) To take an inference 
(5) about Him is due to failure to reach Him (f.< 2 . to have union 
with Him). (57) If it were not so (were not due to failure to reach 
Him), then when is He absent, so that one seeks to be guided to 
Him (without whom nothing is evident to anyone) ? And when 
is He far of, so that it is the effects {athar){c) which bring one unto 
Him? 


[a) The commentator says that those who take an inference about Him 
are those of the path and are veiled from their Lord by seeing the impres- 
sions and phenomenal things. Those who take an inference by Him recognise 
Him who is reality to His people, and who is necessary of existence in His 
essence, that is; the source of all existent things. 

[h] The commentator says that you must know that an infei-ence is taken 
only for him who is seeking for reality and not for the one who sees it. 

(c) For explanation of see note under No. 26. 

(58) Let those who possess ability make use of (expend of) 
heir ability; and they are those who have union with Him and 
those to whom their supply (of knowledge ‘ ulum and fuhum) 
has been apportioned. (Let them make use of (expend) what 
Allah has granted to them). They are the people who are on the 
way toward Him. (59) Those who are traveling toward Him are 
guided by the lights (illuminations) of seeking His face [tawajjuh) 
(that is, anything presented by them to Allah of all their good works 
and states and self-mortification in all their worship); and those 
who have attained have the illumination of communion with Him 
(muwajahat). (60) The former are the slaves of lights [i.e. belong 
to them), (because of the existence of their need of them in order 
to reach their objective), and as for the latter ones, (that is, those 
who have attained) the lights belong to them, (because of their 
being independent of the lights), for they belong to Allah and do 
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not belong to anything except Allah, (61) Say,(«) 0 Muhammad, 
Allah (yourself belonging to Him), and let them alone in their 
confusion to enter into sport(5) (vain discussion). 

(iz) This is an allusion to Qur'an 6 ; 91 “ Say ; It is God ; then leave them 
to their pastime of cavilings." (RodwelFs translation) . 

(6) The commentator says that the meaning of this exhortation is that 
the traveler should pay attention to the unity of Allah's oneness without 
considering “ others 

(62) As for your looking at faults(a) which are hidden within 
you, (that is, imperfect qualities in yourself, of character and 
action, and manners which lead you away from the path of 
uprightness and sincerity), your looking at them is better for you 
than looking for the unseen things which are hidden from you (that 
is, the mysteries which come to you after the veil of yourself has 
been lifted), (63) for the Reality, (He is praised and exalted in the 
perfection of His qualities) is not veiled, (6) but it is only your own 
seif that is veiled from beholding Him. (64) If anything should 
veil Him, then that which veils Him would cover Him; and 
if there is anything which would cover Him, then there would be 
that which, covering His existence, would restrict it, and that 
which restricts anything is that which overpowers it, but He is 
the one who overpowers all His creatures. 

(a) The commentator explains that faults ” ('aid), cause the veil which 
hides the unseen. To be cleansed from faults is to open the door to the 
unseen. 

{&) Two kinds of veils are mentioned in the commentary; (1) The veil 
of the physical eyes ; (2) The veil of the eyes of the heart. The veil of the 
physical eyes is one's original faults, which are the qualities of imperfection 
and of passing away. The veil of the eyes of the heart is one's faults in 
conduct. 

(65) Get yourself out from the attributes otyour humanity, (^?) 
from every attribute which is contrary to your divine service (as a 
servant of Allah), so that you may respond to the call of the Real 
(al Haqq), and come near His presence (by submitting yourself 
to the qualities of His supremacy). 

(a) Attributes of humanity " {sifat bashariyat ) . The commentator says 
that the human attributes connected with the work of religion are of two 
kinds; (1) Those connected -with the outward members of the servant; that is, 
good works. (2) Those which are connected with the inner life and heart ; 
that is, all matters of faith. 

(66) The source of all disobedience, heedlessness and lust is 
satisfaction with self ''{a) {nafs), {iox this satisfaction covers up 
the faults of the 7iafs) ; and the source of all obedience and watch- 
fulness in service and of self-restraint is the absence of your 

(a) “ Ascetic and devotional Sufism, in agreement with orthodox Islam, 
distinguishes sharply between the spirit (ruh) and the soul {nafs). The latter 
term may, indeed, be used to denote a man's spiritual self but as a 

rule when Sufis refer to the nafs they mean the appetitive soul, the sensual self 
which, from their point of view, is wholly evil and can never become one with 
God." Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 119. 
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satisfaction with your “ self (67) That you should associate 
with an ignorant man who is not satisfied with his “ lower self “ 
is much better than that you should associate with a learned man 
who is satisfied with his “ lower self “.(&) (68) For what kind of 
knowledge (which can be of any use) has a learned man who is 
satisfied with his “lower self “ ? And what kind of ignorance 
(which is any injury) has the ignorant man who does not find 
satisfaction with his “ lower self '' ? 

(6) The commentary states that the '‘lower self" is of three kinds: 
(1) The upbraiding ^oul lawwamat) ; (2) The soul that commands to evil 
[amafat]’, (3) The soul at rest {milim a* in at). (See Macdonald's Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam, p, 22 ). The upbraiding soul (according to the 
Malay commentary) is the animal soul which perpetuates all lusts. The soul 
which commands to evil is the devilish nature which increases in its love for 
defective things. The soul at rest is the intelligent soul which has been 
cleansed from all impurities and from which ail veils have been lifted. 

(69) The ray of insight {shu'a[ al-basirat), (that is, the light 
of intelligence which shows the way of faith) causes you to see 
His nearness to you (until you see that Allah is nearer to you than 
the artery of your neck). (70) The eye of insight ('ain ahhasirat), 
(that is, the light of knowledge) causes you to see (that) our own 
non-existence (is) because of His existence. (71) The reality of 
insight {haqq al-bastrat), (that is, the light of reality, which points 
to the reality in which we believe) is that which causes you to see 
His existence, but not your non-existence and not your existence, 
(and not this world or the hereafter). (72) Allah existed, when 
there was nothing together with Him, and now He is as He was. 

(73) Let not the intention(a) of your aspiration (after Allah) 
pass over to any other than Him. As for the Benehcient One, all 
the things one hopes for do not go beyond Him(5) (to any other 
than Him). (74) Do not present to anyone except to Him any 
need [c) which He has brought upon you, (such as poverty, 
sickness and such like). (75) How could anyone other than He 
take away that which He has brought (placed) before one ? 
(76) Whoever is unable to take away a need {d) (privation) from 
himself, what power has he to take away a need from one other 
than himself ? 

{a) TMs translation follows the text in a second Malay translation known 
as the Hikam Sagkir, due to a misprint in the first Malay translation. 

(5) " Beyond Him All the needs of the traveler can be satisfied in 
Allah, and no request should be made to any other than Allah. 

(c) " Need " [hdjat). The commentary states that a need is not brought 
to one except for (to bring about) submission to Allah in all His actions, 

(d) " To take away a need " is explained to mean the lifting oneself out 
of a difficulty. As for example; how can one who is in jail ask one in the 
same plight to get him out ? 

(77) If you have not thought well of Him because of His 
attributes, then think well of Him because of His deaiings(a) 

, (a) MuWmalat (dealing) is explained in the commentary as referring to 

the favour, loving kindness and grace of Allah for the servant. 
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with you. (78) Has He accustomed you to anything except good 
things (favors), and has He presented to you anything but the 
bounties of His grace ? 

(79) Wonder of wonders : there are those who run away from 
Him, from whom they have no escape, and seek for that which has 
no continuance in concomitance with Him.(«) (80) “It is not their 
eyes that are blind, but blind are their hearts in their breasts”, 
(b) (c), (too blind to find realities, and this is blindness indeed). 

{a) ‘‘ Things \vliich have no continuance with Him ”, the commentator 
says, has reference to created things : — the world and whatever agrees with 
the sensual part of men’s desires. In this connection a quotation is given 
from Abu Solaiman al-Darani, to the effect that, if he has to choose betw^een 
two rak'a (prayer cycle with prostrations) and entering the heavenly paradise, 
he would choose the former, as his lower (self) nature would lead him to 
paradise, but the rak’a would lead him to the reality of his Lord. 

(b) Qur’an 22 : 45. 

(c) The commentator reports Abu ’1-Hasan as saying that blindness of 
the heart causes three things : (1) Disobedience ; (2) Struggle for obedience; 
(3) (ovetousness for created things. 

(81) Do not wander from one thing to another in the 
phenomenal world, and thus be like the ass when grinding wheat; 
the place to which he is going is the place from which he came, 
(82) but you should go on from the p>henomenal things to Him w^ho 
made them, (so finally you raise your aspirations to Him (consider- 
ing) “ that unto the Lord is the term of all things ; ”{b) (83) and 
you should consider the saying of the Prophet, — may Allah bless 
him and give him peace ; “ whoever porposes to go away (migrate, 
make the Hijrah) to Allah and His prophet, he does go away 
(migrate) to Allah and His prophet, (c) (84) and whoever goes to 
the world, he attains it; or to a w^oman, he marries her. So his 
going is unto that to which he goes.” (85) You should observe this 
saying of the Prophet, — may Allah bless him and give him peace ; 
“ His going is unto that to which he goes ” and consider well 
this matter, (^^) and to Him all phenomenal things return, so under- 
stand this with a true understanding if you possess understanding. 


(a) ” Going from one thing to another ” is explained to mean the per- 
formance of good w'orks because one seeks a higher rank in the things of this 
world and the next. Such an one is traveling like the ass in the mill. 

{b) Qur’an 53 ; 43. 

(c) The commentary states that ” going away to Allah and His Prophet ” 
means, going away from all phenomenal things to the Creator. (The saying 
of the Prophet ) means that while one is performing good works he should 
conduct himself as if he w’-ere going to Allah and His prophet, and should not 
face toward an 3 rthing other than them. 

(d) The commentary states that the one thing to be considered is the 
diherence between the station of a person who goes away to Allah and His 
prophet, and the station of the person who goes away to his low'er seif. 

(86) Do not make friends with a person whose state (con- 
dition) does not make you to arise (awaken you), and whose con- 
versation does not point you to Allah. (87) At times you are evil, 
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but your goodness is shown to you by your companionship with 
a person whose state is much worse than yours, (i:^) 

(a) The commentary explains that there is danger in one's associating 
with those whose good works are inferior to one's own. Such may lead a 
person to think too highly of himself. 

(88) Not a little of good works springs from the heart of him 
who withdraws from the world, and there is not much of good 
works which springs from the heart of him who loves the world (a). 

(89) The goodness of works results from ail the states being good, 
and the goodness of the states (&) results from being established in 
the stations which come down from Allah. 

(a) The commentary states that the word of Allah came to David, saying 
" O David, if yon love Me then pnt out of your heart the love of the world. 
Love for Me and love for the world can never be united in the same heart." 

(d) The " goodness of the states " is explained in the commentary to 
mean gnosis, love, certainty and whatever comes from them of faith and 
character from being established in the stations sent down from Allah. 

(90) Do not abandon the dhikr{a) on account of your not 
being conscious of your presence with Allah therein, for your 
neglect (6) in not mentioning (recollecting or remembering) Allah 
(in the dhikr) is worse than your neglect while mentioning Him. 

(91) It may be that Allah will raise you up from the dhikr which is 
accompanied by neglect to a dhikr accompanied by vigilance (c). 

(92) And (it may be that Allah will raise you) from a dhikr accom- 
panied by vigilance to a dhikr accompanied by Allah's presence 
{hudur){d)-[e), 

(a) *' Their (the Sufi's) exercises are called dhikr s ‘ rememberings from 
the Quar’anic injunction, — ' Remember Allah much and praise Him morning 
and evening'", Quar’an 33; 41. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life 
in Islam p. 161. 

{b) The commentary says that your neglect of the dhikr separates you 
from Allah. It is reported that Wasiti said ; " Neglect of the reciting of the 
dhikr is much worse than neglect in the dhikr itself." 

(c) The commentary explains that the dhikr accompanied by vigilance 
is the dhikr of the heart which is aroused from drowsiness, carelessness and 
sleep. 

(i) "They are forgetful of the presence of Allah [aUhudiir ma* Allah), 
they are asleep. He that is present with God is awake according to the measure 
of his presence." Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 92. 

{e) The commentary states that the servant advances from the dhikr 
of the heart to the dhikr of the consciousness [sirr), in which state he is 
absent from anything other than that which is recited in the dhikr. 

(93) And (it may be that He will raise you) from the dhikr 
accompanied by His presence {hudur) to a dhikr accompanied 

The commentary states that the dhikr of the tongue (lisdn) along with the 
vigilance of the heart is the state ’of the " people of the Way ". The dhikr 
of divine presence (Aw‘£^:w?')is the station of the elect, and the station of vanishing 
into Him to whom the dhikr is addressed {al-ghaib fi 'Umadhkftr) is the station 
of the superlatively elect ; — people who pass away from the passing away. 

The dhikr, Id ildha illd* Huh, is used to guard against carelessness. The 
dhikr, Allah, Allah, is used for the purpose of taking one out from vigilance 
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by an absence of all things other than Him who is mentioned (in 
the dhikr), (94) and such a thing is not difficult for Allah. 

in the dhikr into the presence of Him to whom the dhikr is addressed. The 
dhikr, Huma,' ' Huwa, is for the purpose of bringing one out from everything 
except Him to whom the dhikr is addressed. 

There are five methods of performing the dhikr : 

(1) Those who recite the dhikr with the tongue, but not with the heart. 

(2) Those who recite the dhikr with the heart, but not with the tongue 

(3) Those who recite the dhikr with the intelligence {aql). 

(4) Those who recite the dhikr with the consciousness (sirr), 

(5) Those who recite (recollect) the very person to whom the dhikr is 
addressed 

(95) One of the signs of the deadness(a) of the heart is the 
non-existence of sorrow for what has escaped you of obedience, 
and the omission of repentance for whatever faults (6) you have 
committed. 

(a) The commentary states that when the heart is alive through faith 
is it sorry for any failure in obedience, and repents of whatever e\*il it has 
committed. 

{b) Ibn Mas'Cd is reported to have said ; "The believer looks upon his 
sins as a hill which he fears may fall upon him, while the disobedient person 
looks upon his sin as a fly that lights upon his nose." 

(96) Do not let your sins become so great to you that it 
hinders you from good thoughts about Allah, (97) for whoever 
knows his Lord will think of his own sm(^ 2 ) as small in comparison 
with His beneficence [karam). (98) It (sin) is not little when you 
are confronted by His justice, nor is it great when you are faced 
by His grace ). 

{a) The commentary explains that when one overestimates his disobedi- 
ence, it is small in Allah’s sight, and leads to evil thoughts ahoul Allah. Such 
is a great sin ; it is blamew'orthy and injures the faith, and thus is more evil; 
than his sin. If he is one who knows Allah with real knowledge, certainly 
his sins will be few in comparison with His beneficence. 

(99) There is no good work which can be more relied upon for 
improving hearts (as its reward) than the good work wffiich dis- 
appears from your sight (a) (because you see Him who granted it 
to you), and the existence of which is despicable to you. 

{a) The commentary says that as long as good works remain in your 
view they are not accepted from you. When the servant has performed a 
good work, and then forgets it, that is a sign that it is accepted by Allah. 

(100) Allah has only brought to you the mystical experience(a) 
{wdrid) (b) (of divine gnosis) so that by this (mystical experience) 
you might be a comer (wdrid) to your Lord. (101) Allah has 
brought to you the mystical experience, so that He might make 

(a] The commentary states that the mystical experience is that divine 
gnosis and spiritual grace which comes to the heart, for thus is the heart 
cleansed and developed until it is fit to come to Him and to enter His presence. 

(b) In the Arabic text the word warid is used in two different senses, — 

" mystical experience " and " a comer It appears that the Malay trans- 
lator has not understood this. 
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you secure from the hand of " others ”, and might make you free 
from being enslaved by the “ effects ” (which enslave you because 
of your love for them' and your abiding in them and holding to 
them). (102) Allah has brought to you the mystical experience 
in order that He might bring you out of the prison of your 
existence (c) into the wideness of your contemplation. 


(c) " Prison of your existence ” is your contemplation of yourself. There 
is nothing greater than this, that is your evil self which is bound by your 
evil disposition, and the “ wideness of your contemplation ” is your absence 
from such as that by beholding the greatness (magnificence) of Allah and His 
majesty and seeing the existence of your action and inaction. 

(103) The lights are the steeds of the hearts(^i) and inner con- 
sciousness, (5) arid (101) light is the army of the heart, just as 
darkness is the army of the lower seif. (‘' Light ’’ is the light of 
gnosis and reality). (105) Whenever Allah desires to help His 
servant, (c) He will help him with His armies of lights, and will 
cut oft from Him the influence of darkness and of “ others 
(106) Light is for unveiling the reality of all things, and insight 
is for deciding (those things which are evident to it of that which is 
good and evil), and the heart is for advancing or retreating(accord- 
ing to that which is unveiled to it by the insight). 

(a) The " steeds of all hearts '’ are said to lead to the presence of the 
Lord who knows all unseen things, and the steeds of the inner consciousness 
lead into the presence of the Lord who is Almighty by the revelation of divine 
knowledge. 

(b) Whenever light shines in a person’s heart he travels on the steeds 
of his under.standing, and whenever it appears in his consciousness he travels 
by the steeds of knowledge. 

(c) “ To help His servant” means that Allah helps him overcome his 
lower seif. He fills the servant's heart with the armies of light; that is, grace 
and guidance. 

(107) Do not let obedience cause you to rejoice because the 
existence of obedience comes from you, (for that would entail 
conceit and pride in you), (108) but you should rejoice in obedience 
because it comes from Allah to you, (and this will necessitate 
thanks to the Lord). (109) say : Through the grace of Allah 
and by His mercy, and in that let them rejoice. It is better than 
that which they collect (Qur^an 10 ; 59, Palmer's translation). 

(110) Allah, who is praised and exalted, has deprived those 
who journey toward Him and those who have attained unto Him 
of seeing their good works and of beholding their “ states 
(Ill) As for those who journey (to Him), it is because they have 
not established the truth of being with Allah in their experiences, 
(works and states), (112) and as for those who have attained to 
Him, it is because Allah has made invisible to them all their 
states, because they see Him in the proximity of His essence. (a) 

(a) They do not see their good works because whoever looks upon Allah 
will at that time, find it impossible to see his good works and states. 
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(113) The branches of humiliation do not become long except 
from the seeds of desire(«) (self-interest). (IM) There is nothing 
that leads you (astray) like vain imaginations {wahm)[h). (115) 
Truly you are free in relation to that which you despair of (obtain- 
i ng), and you become a slave of that which "you des ire, (c) 

[a) “ Seeds of desire 1’ [henik ianm *). “ O Abu Sa’id, endeavour 
to remove self-interest {tama) from thy dealings with God.” Nicholson, 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 51. 

{b) Due to its wide range of meaning, the term ti-akm is difficult to under- 
stand correctly. Its principle meaning is ; to occur to one’s mind; to imagine 
to guess at: to be an mindful of, Allah has made wahm a mirror of Himself 
and the place where His holiness is menifested. Some Moslems teach that the 
Angel of Death [Azrael) was created from Mnhammad’s wahm. The lower 
animals also possess wahm. In man it raises to consciousness and becomes 
things, but if wahm. gains control of man it may cause his destruction. In that 
the wahm must be strictly controlled, it is like the nafs,~— the appetitive soul. 
(See Macdonald’s, Wahm in Arabic and Its Cognates. The Journal of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society. Oct. 1922.) 

(116) Whoever is not brought to Allah by the kindness of His 
goodness, will be led toward hin by the chains of trial, {/?) (117) and 
whoever is not grateful(5) for bounties is doing that which will 
cause their cessation, and he who is grateful for them has bound 
them with their bonds. (118) You should be afraid of His con- 
tinual goodness towards you while you are continually doing evil 
towards Him, lest such conduct lead you down as Allah has said ; 
“ W'^e will surely lead them down by degrees from whence they 
do not know.''(c) 

(а) Chains of trial ” refers either to misfortune as to property, or to 
personal loss. Thus, he is brought to Allah by compulsion, if he will not come 
by obedience. 

(б) It is explained that gratitude is of three kinds ; (1) gratitude of the 
heart, (2) gratitude of the tongue, and (3) gratitude of all one’s members. 

(c) Qur’an 68; 44, 7; 181. Palmer’s translation. 

(119) It is part of the ignorance(^e) of the novice concerning 
himself (and concerning the reality of his Lord) that he makes his 
manners{^) evil, but his recompense is delayed, and so he says; 

If I have been ill-mannered, certainly Allah would have ceased 
to help and His remoteness would necessarily follow.’* (120) 
But sometimes heip(c’() is cut off from him, w'hence he knows not, 

(a) The ignorance of the novice is manifest in three ways : (1) By being 
deceived by the outward appearance of things w'hich enter his imagination. 

(2) by having good thoughts of himself in the managing of his owm affairs. 

(3) In correcting his faults by opening the gate of interpretation and forgetting 
to be fearful of fraud. 

(b) It is explained that manners are expressed in fiv^e different ways, 
(i) Protecting the honor of Allah by obeying His commands and avoiding 
what He forbids. (2) Elevating the aspirations in the work of this world and 
the next until one is not connected with anything inferior outwardly or 
inwardly. (3) Obeying ail commands and omitting ali innovations, and to be 
free from power and strength. (4) Having a strong determination to resist 
Satan and the lower self. (5) Having gratitude for all favors, 

(c) It is explained that sometimes Allah sends one away from His door 
by giving him help. That is the stratagem (makr) of the Lord. If you glory 
in it certainly He will not leave 'you ‘with your wish. You think yourself 
in a position of nearness, but you are in a position of remoteness. 
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even though the cutting off of help be only the prevention of 
increase. At times he is placed in a station of remoteness, whence 
he does not know, even though the remoteness be only that He 
leaves you alone to do whatsoever you desire. 

(121) When you see a servant whom Allah has placed in the 
performance of recitations, (that is, the arranging of good works, 
together with their periods and their states,) and Allah has con- 
tinued him in them and has prolonged His help (such as extending 
His sustenance) you should not despise that which his Lord has 
granted unto him, because you have not seen in him the signs of 
the adept and the good qualities of those who love Allah: If there 
were no divine influence then there would be no recitation 

(See note on wird later under No. 169). 

(122) The servants of Allah are divided into two classes: (a) 
One group has been sent by Divine Reality to perform service for 
Him, and the second group has been appointed by Allah to love 
Him and to know Him. Allah said: To all — these and those—- 
will we extend the gift of thy Lord, (0 Muhammad) for the gifts 
of thy Lord are not restricted' ’(&). 

{a) The commentator gives further explanation regarding the two classes: 
The first group is composed of those who are called ascetics [zdhid), and wor- 
shippers (‘dbid). They have been raised up to perform service for Allah until 
they are fit for His heaven. The second group is composed of the adepts 
{*drif), and the learned (w/awa). They are appointed to love Him until they 
are fit to come near and enter into His presence. 

(i>) Qur'an 17; 21. (Palmer's translation). 

(123) There are but a few of the divine influences [wdridat 
ildhiya){a) that come except as a surprise (suddenly), lest the 
servant claim them by his preparation (for them). 

(124) Whomsoever you see answering every question asked 
him (of gnosis and unity), and explaining everything he sees (of 
mysteries and things unveiled), and mentioning everything he 
knows (of the unseen) you can take that as a proof of his ignorance 
(of the reality of his Lord, and His wisdom towards His creatures). 

(125) Truly Allah has made the hereafter a place for reward- 
ing His believing servants, only because this world could not hold 
what He desires to give unto them, and because He has exalted 
their dignity too greatly to reward them in a world which is not 
eternal. (126) Whoever finds the fruit (6) of his good works now 
{i,e. in this world), that (finding) shows that he will receive 
acceptance [c) (by the favor of Allah). (127) If you desire to 

(a) All influences are gifts from Allah. They usually come suddenly 
so that the servant may not claim them and think himself worthy of them 
because of Ms recitations (wird), 

(b) It is explained that the fruit of good works is the pleasure and satis- 
faction obtained from them. Some say the fruit ot good works is wisdom, 
and the fruit of gnosis is love. 

-..1 greatest proof of the acceptance " is the passing away into 

Mlah with Allah (fana pada Allah dengan Allah), so that one is eternal with 
Him. 
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know your dignity before Allah, you should observe where He has 
placed you.(d) '' 


(i) “ Where He has placed you ” means ; that if you are in search of the 
worid and its lusts and pleasures, then Allah despises you and has turned you 
away from His door. If He has placed you in the position of His servant, in 
the state of being free from everything else but Him, then Allah has shown 
you great dignity and favor. 

(128) When He grants you obedience and independence{^) 
with Him of obedience, (5) then truly He has perfected in you all 
His favors, both outwardly and inwardly, (129) for the best (r) 
which you seek from Him is that which He seeks from you. 

(130) Sorrow for the absence of obedience while one does^not 
hasten to put himself in the way of performing it is one of the signs 
of self-deception. 

(a) Ghana (independence) also carries the meaning of “ rich ”, The Malay 
word kaya (rich), though it does not have the meaning of ” independence 

is used everywhere in this work to translate the Arabic word giiawfl. 

(b) The commentator says that there are tw^o things expected of the 
servant : (1) Outward obedience together with good w'orks ; (2) Connection 
with Allah inwardly; that is, to be independent with Him of others. When 
Allah gives these two gifts to the servant, He has truly perfected in Him out- 
ward and inner favors. 

(c) The ” best ” is explained to be sincerity in divine service, and the 
fulfilment of all the rights due to Allah. (Compare with No. 133). 

(131) He is not a (real) adept who, when he has made an 
allusion (to an idea of the Real, in a name or in an attribute) , 
finds the Real closer to him than his allusion; but the (real) 
adept is he who makes no allusion because of his passing away 
[fana') into His existence, and because of his being enveloped((7) 
in the contemplation {shuhud) of Him. 

(a) ” Being enveloped ” in the contemplation (shuhud) of Him is explained 
as being an experience of sinking into the contemplation of the majesty and 
glory of his Lord. 

(132) Hope(d:) is that which is accompanied by good works, 
and if it is not so, then it is called desire. 

fa) It is explained that hope which is not accompanied by good works 
is the cause of death, but accompanied by good works it becomes the cause 
of life. 

(133) That which is sought from Allah by ail adepts is sincerity 
in divine service, (a) and the fulfilment of all the rights of His 
lordship (deity). 

(d) Compare with note (c) under No. 129. 

(134) You are caused fear {qabd){a) (contraction) so that He 
may not continue you in joy {bast, expansion), (thus you would 

(a) The Arabic words qabd and bast (contraction and expansion) are 
used to express the ideas of fear and hope, as well as sorrow and joy; these are 
expressed in the Malay translation and commentary by the use of the w-ords 
takut, suka and duka, 
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become rebellious); and you are caused joy (6as/) so tJiat He 
not leave you with sorrow (thus you would come into 

“contraction'’) ; and He takes you out of both of them (by 
passing away into Him) until you belong to none other than 
Himself. (135) Adepts, when they are made to rejoice (&as/) 
are more afraid(6) than when they are made sorrowful {qabd), ioi 
in time of joy they do not engage in the ordinance of discipline 
except a few. (136) As for joy(c) (bast), the lower self 
(mfs) receives a share in it by obtaining pleasure {hazz)] and as for 
sorrow (qabd), the lower self has no share in it. 

{b) Fear of joy on the part of the adept is explained to be due to the fact 
that the evil in the loAver self is more likely to overcome one when he is in a 
state of rejoicing. 

(c) The commentator explains that, when joy " comes, divine service 
requires that one recognize in it the evidence of favor and bounty from Allah, 
and not recognize in it anything of one's self. 

(137) At times Allah bestows( pleasures) on you, but He is 
withholding from you. Then, sometimes He withholds them from 
you, but He is (in fact) bestowing upon you. When Allah opens 
to you the gates of knowledge in the withholding mentioned above, 
this withholding turns into the actual bestowing. 

(138) Phenomenal things externally are a delusion (having 
no reality in them as reagrds their exterior), but internally have 
significance, (for it is a place of viewing the reality of the realities 
of independence and permanency for the Lord and a dwelling 
place and passing away for the servant). The lower self notices 
the exterior of their delusion, and the heart notices the interior of 
their significance. (139) If you desire for yourself the honor which 
does not pass away, you should not give honor (Arabic, “ seek 
honor “) wdth the honor which passes away. 

(140) The real turning back(«) is that you should turn back 
the extent of the world from you until you see the hereafter 
nearer to you than yourself. 

(a) The turning back of the extent of this world is only conceived of 
by the servant of Allah if the light of certainty shines upon his heart* at that 
moment the world is banished from his view, and passes away in relation to 
him. . . 

(141) A gift from a creature is a withholding or refusing 
{hirmdn),{a) and a refusal(5} from Allah is a benefit (or blessing). 

The Arabic word hitman is translated by the Malay word dinding 
(screen), which is perhaps connected with the idea of concealing. 

(h) There is a withholding because in the gift you see another than Allah, 
and you see yourself with all your parts and desires. A refusal from Allah 
is a benefit, for He makes it necessary for you to stand before His door. 

^ (14:2) Our Lord is too great for His servant to deal with Him 
in “cash" (at once), so He will recompense him tardily (on 
credit), (143) It suffices in Allah's rewarding you for your 
obedience that He approves you as being worthy of it (the obedi- 
ence). (144) There suffices as a reward for those who do good 
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works, that which. He has revealed 'to their hearts, in obe.dience 
to Him, and that which He brings to them of gaming familiarity 
with Him. (145) Whoever worships Allah for something which 
he hopes for from Him, (a) or in order to avert from himself by 
his obedience the coming of punishment from Him, does not carry 
out wbat is due to His attributes. 

(fit) Whoever worships Allah because of a reward values the reward more 
than he does Allah. Allah should be w'orshipped because of His beautiful 
attributes. , 

(146) When He is bounteous to you, He shows you His 
'Jt benevolence; and when He withholds His favour from you, («) 

He shows you the quality of His severity (and majesty, greatness 
, and excellence), (147) so, in this manner He makes Himself known 

to you, and is coming near to you by His kindness to you. (148) 
The withholding (by Allah) causes you pain only because in it 
you do not understand Allah. (6). 

(а) The commentator urges that the servant make no distinction between 
Allah’s granting and His refusing. 

(б) No. 148 is omitted in the Hikam al-*Ata’iyah, and is given as above 
in the second translation known as the Hikam Saghir. 

(149) At times the door of obedience is opened to you, and the 
door of acceptance(a) is not opened to you; and at times He 
decrees vSin upon you, but that sin becomes a means of attaining 
to Him. (150) A disobedience(5) which entails humiliation and a 
sense of need (by which the servant goes out from himself and 
returns to his Lord), is much better than obedience(c) which 
entails honor and pride (and the servant goes out from the quality 
of divine service and claims lor dship). 

(a) See note (c) in connection with No. 126. 

(b) When the servant commits sin, his sin bequeaths abasement and a 
sense of need, then is he near the Lord who has the attribute of forgiveness. 
When he is obedient, his obedience bequeaths honor and pride, then is he 
near the fire of hell. 

(c) There is no blessing to be found in any obedience which involves 
that which destroys the qualities of divine service. It is reported that Sidi 
Abu Madin said, " The humility of the man w^ho is disobedient is better than 
the pride of the man who obeys,"' 

(151) There are two (divine) fa\ws from which no existing 
thing escapes (t.e. they are common to all) and both of which 
everything created must have : — one (is called) the favor of being 
brought into existence, and the second (is called) the favor of help. 

(152) Favor was granted to you in the first case by (the favor of) 
being brought into existence, (for there was no existence originally 
for you), and secondly, by (the favor of) continued help, (if His 
help ceased for a moment you would be non-existent). 

(153) Your need(^) for Allah is inherent (essential) in you, 
and the coming of all the causes (wealth and poverty) reminds you 

(a) Needs ” is used as a translation of the Malay word kehendah, 
(purpose or desire), this being the word used as the equivalent of the Arabic 
word faqat (need or poverty). 
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of things hidden from you of your needs. (154) The inherent 
(essential) need can not be removed by accidents(6) (^afad),[c) 
(but they increase it and establish it in themselves). (155) The 
best of all your " present states (d) is that in which you see the 
e.xistence of your need and you are caused to revert therein to 
3^our abasement. 

(b) The accidents referred to are .such as bringing into existence and 
continuous help. See No. 152. 

(c) “ 'Jrad The world in the totality of its parts is a, thing originated 
{nmhdath) in that it consists of substances (ay ns and attributes, or accidents 
{'avads), These accidents are such qualities as motion, rest, and colors. 
Macdonald, Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory, p. 
309 ; 320. 

(d) Waqt (present state), literally “ time ". This term is used by the 
Sufis to denote the spiritual state in which one finds himself. 

(156) When He sets you apart "(a) [liarkan] (causes you to 
withdraw) from created things, then yon should know that He 
desires to open to you the gates of familiarity (jinak) with Him- 
self; (157) and when He sets your tongue free to ask things (5) 
(of Him), then you should know that He desires to grant you 
(what you desire). (158) As for the adept, his need(c) (ioi Allah) 
does not cease, and his permanent place (continuance) is not with 
any other than Allah. 

(a) The Malay word jinak (tame) is used here correctly for familiarity 
(Arabic, uns), but the Malay word liar (wild), though it is the opposite of 
jinak, does not properly represent the meaning of the Arabic awhasha, (to 
be set apart, or put in a desert place, or uninhabited place, or cause to withdraw 
from the society of persons). 

(b) A tradition is reported by Abdullah ibn ‘ Amr, that the Prophet said : 
" To whomsoever among you permission is given in prayer, to you the doors 
of grace are open, and no request to Allah gives Him joy like the asking for 
forgiveness and freedom (from evil) in this world and the hereafter.'" 

(c) If you belong to the people of gnosis (ma*rifat) make your necessities 
perpetual, and let your aspirations seek Allah, your permanent place is with 
Allah, your death is in Allah, and your life is in Allah. 

(159) Allah has illuminated all external things with the lights 
of His impressions [dthdr] (a) and He has illuminated all mysteries 
by the lights of His attributes, and on that account all the lights 
of external things(5) are hidden and the lights of hearts and 
mysteries are not hidden (do not disappear). (160) For that 
reason it is said the sun of the day sets at night, but the sun of 
hearts does not disappear (set) (ghatb). 

(a) Compare wfith Nos. 26, 57 and 101. 

(Z>) The lights of external things disappear because they belong to (are 
connected with) the originated thing which passes awav. The lights of the 
mysteries do not disappear because they belong to the prior (qadhn) which is 
eternal. 

(161) May the pain of trouble (trials) be lightened by your 
knowledge that Allah is the One who sends down the troiibles(a) 

(a) One who recognizes that his troubles come from Allah is close to the 
station of resignation and contentment. 
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(trials) upon you ; (162) for He from whom the appointed things 
(which you despise) were presented to you, is He who has caused 
you to choose well (the things you love). (163) Whoever imagines 
that the quality of his Lord's kindness ceases from the decreeing, 
does so because of his short-sightedness. (164) It is not feared 
for you that the ways of Allah should be obscure (5) to you, it is 
only feared for you what evil desire might overpower you. 

(6) That the “ ways of Allah should be obscured " means that the servant 
does not know if he is traveling on the way of thanksgiving, or on the way of 
patience with relation to the works which are outward or inward, for both are 
the ways of divine service. 

(165) Most holy is the Lord wLo has concealed the secret of 
special appointment because of the manifestation of human 
qualities, and has manifested the greatness of the lordship in 
the manifestation of divine service. 

(166) You should not seek from your Lord the cause of the 
delay (a) of your request to Him, but seek from yourself the cause 
of the delay of your good behaviour (adab), (for that is the character 
of divine service). (167) When He has made you outwardiy to 
foilow(5) His commands, and has granted you the inward yielding 
of yourself to the attribute of His compulsion, then He has 
enlarged His favor upon you. 

(a) When you find that the thing you are seeking for is delayed, then you 
should accuse yourself of bad behaviour. 

{b) The outward following and the inward yielding are the two works 
necessary to you if you desire to be established in the divine service of your 
Lord. 

(168) Not every person who is sure of his special appointment 
(in gaining a state or a station) has perfected his purity (from 
things other than that).^^^^^^ 

(169) There is no one who makes light of the recitation {zmrd) 
except the ignorant people, for the advantage of the mystical 
experience [wdrid) is gained in the world to come (on account of 
every recitation). The recitation passes away because this present 
worfd passes away, (for the recitation ceases when this world 
ceases, because in the hereafter there are no good works, thus the 
reward of it (devotional exercise or recitation) passes away with 
its passing). (170) The most important thing, attention to which 
is required, is that, the existence of which, is not replaced. (171) 
Thus, He requires (a) from you the recitation [wird), and the 
mystical experience [wdrid) you seek from Him. There is a great 
difference in what He requires of you as compared with what you 
seek from Him. 


(a) Allah requires of the servants that they should perform the duty of 
service. The recitation (wird) is an expression for that which comes to the 
servant as a gain from outward and inward service. 

(172) The coming of help from Allah (in this world and the 
next) is according to your preparation (of good works), for the 
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rising of the lights (of certainty) is according to the purity of the 
inner qualities (from carnal desires which are connected with 
others and inclined toward all effects). (173) The heedless 
person early in the morning considers what he will do, and the 
intelligent person considers what Allah will do with him. 


(174) All servants of Allah and ascetics are separate from 
e ver 3 dh in g (until the^^ are alone at the summit, and they forsake 
all their people, their homes and their wealth) only because they 
are absent from Allah in everything; and if they behold Allah in 
everything (which they do and command) then they will not be 
separate from everything. 

(175) Allah has ordered you in this world to observe all that 
He has made (so that you may be guided thereby to the existence 
of His unity), and moreover, He will open to you in the world to 
come the perfection of His divine essence. (176) (Since) He has 
known from you that you are not patient at your absence from 
Him (because the servant has no independence of his Lord), so 
He causes to see that(^7) which is manifest from Him. 

{a) He causes you to see this so that you may understand all the attri- 
butes that are evident in Him ; thus you may know that He is with you in all 
places. 


(177) Wlien it was known to Divine Reality that in you there 
existed a dislike (weariness in) for divine service, He varied for 
you the forms of obedience, (178) He knew what there is in you in 
the way of excessive eagerness (which leads to weariness), so He 
gave you intermission in it (obedience) in some of the “ present 
states"’ (appointed times), (179) so that your aspiration might 
be to perform worship (a) (together with all its restrictions, 
stipulations and manners, both outwardly and inwardly), and 
not merely the fact of worship, for not everyone who worships 
is actually performing worship, (and not every one who does 
good works is actually performing them, for to perform worship 
is to become accustomed to being present with Allah constantly 
.and being present with Allah is for the heart to become accus- 
tomed to constant contemplation.) 

{a) I bn 'Ata’a said ; To perform worship means to perform it with all 
its restrictions (hadd), and to perform all the myvSteries of Allah is not to 
be moved by any mysteries other than those from Him. 


(180) Worship is a cleansing of hearts(a) from the impurities 
of sins, and the opening of the door of all that is invisible, (181) for 
worship is the place of private converse (with Allah) and the mine 
(source) of all sincerity. (182) In it the arenas of mysteries are 
wide, and in it there shines the shining of the lights. (183) He has 
known the quality of weakness in you, so He reduced the number 
of them (the periods of worship from fifty to five) , and He has 


(a) There is no way leading to worship except after having cleansed the 
outward and inner parts from ali defilement. 
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known your need of His bounty, so He increased the reward of 
them (by making one to be the same advantage as ten). 

(184:) When you sought a substitute (a) for good works 
{'amal) you were required to have sincerity in them, (185) and for 
those who are insincere (in good works) it is enough that they 
receive safety (which is their profit from His bounty and Hfs 
goodness, which is His delivering them from the darkness of 
unbelief into the light of Islam). 

(186) You should not seek a recompense for good works, 
which you do not really do. (187) It is sufficient reward for you 
for good vrorks if there is One who receives them, (and this is the 
extreme of bounty and divine favor from Him to you.) (188) 
When Allah desired to manifest His bounty to you, (in this world 
and the next) He created and related them (good works) to you.(b) 

(a) To seek a substitute is to negate truth and sincerity in religious 
exercises (good works) and to reduce the station of love. 

(b) That is. He created obedience and assigned it to yon, and in like 
manner with His great bounty toward you. 

(189) There would be no end to the censuring of you if He 
should turn you over to yourself, and there is no ceasing in the 
praise to you if He reveals the attributes of His generosity to you. 

(190) On the qualities of His lordship (deity) (His indepen- 
dence, glory, powder, and authority) you should be dependent 
(as though you looked upon them, as if you held to them and 
not anything else) ; and with the qualities of your own divine 
service (of poverty, abasement, weakness and feebleness) you 
should be real {mutahaqqaq) (actually possessing them). (191) 
(For) He has prevented you from claiming that w'-hich does not 
belong to you of the possessions of all His creatures. Will He 
allow you, therefore, to claim His attributes, seeing He is the 
Lord of ail the worlds ? 

(192) How^ can custom be broken for you (by opening all 
the mysteries of unseen things), since you do not break aw'ay 
yourself from your (evil) customs ? (193) The thing (which is 

esteemed in breaking custom) is not that the request is made, 
but the thing is that you be supplied with good manners (by 
giving over everything to Him). (194) (For) nothing is required 
of you (from Allah, neither from anyone else) so much as the 
qualities of necessity (a) {idtirar, need), and nothing has hastened 
(Allah's) gifts to you so much as humiliation and dependence upon 
Him, 

(a) The servant's necessity is that he must determine the attributes of 
his divine service, and on that account nothing greater than this is demanded 
of him. 

(195) If it were not that you do not attain unto Allah except 
after the passing away of all your wickedness (^?) and the blotting 

(fl) For that (wickedness) is an essential quality of yours and cannot be 
wiped out without your losing your existence. 
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out of all your claims, certaM you would never attain unto Him, 
(196) but whenever Allah desires to cause you to attain unto 
Him, He will cover your (evil) attributes by His (good) attributes, 
and cover your qualities (which pass away) with His qualities 
(which are permanent) (6). (197) For He causes you to attain 

unto Him by that which is from Him to you (of His favor and 
goodness), not by that which comes from you to Him (of know- 
ledge; works and states). 

(5) The commentator states that when this process is carried ont the 
servant’s existence is blotted out and he enters Allah’s existence. 

(198) If His gracious concealing did not come to you, then 
your good works would not be fit to be received by Him, (for 
to you there is no reality in them except by means of His grace 
and bount}?), (199) (Thus) you are in greater need of Allah's 
patience when you are obedient (^) to Him than you are (in need) 
of His patience when you are disobedient to Him. 

(200) The concealing (6) is of two varieties, i..e. concealment 
(a screening) from being disobedient; second, being concealed in 
(the act of) disobedience. (201) The common people seek for 
concealment from Allah in it (their disobedience) for they do not 
look at their Lord, and created things are great in their sight, 
for that which makes necessary for them this seeking is only that 
they fear that they will lose their standing before all men (for they 
love their praise and dislike their criticism, and are afraid of men 
and are not afraid of Allah). 

(202) The elect people seek concealment from it (their dis- 
obedience; and they seek in this manner only because) they fear 
to lose their standing in the view of the King who is Reality. (203) 
Whoever honors you, is actually honoring the graciousness of 
Allah's concealment in you, (204) and so praise belongs to the one 
who conceals and screens you, and the praise does not belong to 
the one who honors and commends you. 

{a) The writer states that one’s obedience, together with his vision of 
himself and the magnifying of his good works and his pride, and such like 
necessitates wickedne.ss. 

{b) The first is a concealment between the servant and his disobedience, 
and no one knows of it except Ms Lord. The second is a concealment between 
the servant and other servants in the matter of dissimulation and distance. 
The first is for the elect people, and the second is for the common people. 

(205) No one is a friend of yours with true friendship except 
while he knows very well your faults, and there is no one like that 
except your Lord who is very glorious. (206) The best (person) 
with whom you can be friendly is the one who will seek you, not 
because of anything which will come back from you to him, (and 
there is no one of that sort except your Lord). 

(207) If the light of certainty(a) should arise, then you would 
see the hereafter too close to you for you to journey to it, and you 

(a) It is stated that the light of certainty would indicate the knowledge 
that the hereafter is much better than this world* and that the things which 
belong to Allah are better and more permanent. 
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would surely see as to the good things of the present life that the 
eclipse of passing away has appeared upon them, (208) (for) you 
have not been veiled (from Allah) by the existence of anything 
existing together with Him, (since there is nothing in concomitance 
with Him), and that which veils (6) you from Allah is only 3'our 
imagination that something exists together with Him. 

{b) The writer states that the things which veil you from Allah are due 
to false suppositions (wahni), but when these {wahm) are lifted (taken away) 
then there is Allah, and there is nothing together with Him. 

(209) If Divine Reality were not revealed in created things, 
then the experience of vision would not have come (neither upon 
the eyes of the heart, nor the eyes of the head). (210) If His 
attributes were manifested (to ail hearts), then His created things 
would be wiped out. (211) Divine Reality has manifested 
everything, for He is the Inw^ard (bdHn); and He envelops the 
existence of everything, for He is the Outward {zdhir), (together 
with whom nothing can be manifested). (212) He has allowed you 
to observe that which is in created things, but permission has 
not been given for you to stop with created things themselves, (for 
they are ail a veil); (213) and Allah said, Say: consider what is 
in the seven spheres of the heavens and the seven spheres of the 
earth. (^) He has opened to yon the door that leads to understan- 
ding, and He did not say toyou, '' Consider (5) the seven spheres of 
the heavens."' lest He guide you to the existence of bodily things. 
(214) All phenomenal things (being as to their essence pure non- 
existence) are established by His establishing them, and are 
obliterated by the Oneness of His essence, (for everything has its 
beginning in Him and to Him it returns). 

(a) Qur’an 10 ; iOl. 

{b) That is Allah has ordered the consideration of what is in His created 
things, but not the created things themselves, for such a method is far from 
Allah, because that is considering something other than Him, and such is 
not allowed. 

(215) Men praise you(a) because of what they imagine is in you 
(in the matter of goodness and good works), but you should blame 
yourself because of that which you know to be in yourself (of 
what is evil and blamable). (216) A believer, (Z>) when he is praised, 
feels ashamed before Allah, that he should be praised with a 
quality which he does not see in himself, (217) and the most 
ignorant of mankind is he who abandons the certainty of that 
(sinfulness) which he has, for any supposition which men have 
(as to what appears in him of good works). (218) Whenever a 
person offers you praise, while you are not worthy to receive 

[а) The Imam Ghazzali said, They despise prai.se, for they fear a love 
of praise from Allah's creatures would make them odious to the Creator.” 
Others say that whoever delights in praise Satan will enter his stomach. 

(б) The writer states that the believer, who is a believer indeed, is he who 
does not look upon his qualities which are praiseworthy as being lit to be praised 
in him, and only considers such as being from his Lord. 
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praise, then you should give praise to Him in that of which He is 
worthy, (That is, praise to the Lord, who has covered up your 
faults ; for if He had not covered your faults, then praise would not 
have come to you). 

(219) Ascetics, when they are praised, become sorrowful 
{qabd), iox they consider that praise is only from created beings 
(they are veiled from Divine Reality by created things) ; and adepts 
are happy [hast) when they are praised, for they consider that 
praise is from the Lord who is reality (Arabic, king ''), (they are 
veiled from created things by Divine Reality). (2k)) When you 
are such that whenever you are favored, the favor makes you 
happy [haste], [a) and whenever you are restrained the restraint 
makes you sorrowful [qahd], [a] then you should infer that you are 
in infancy, (that is, you are treated as an infant in the ranks of the 
Sufis), and that you are not true in your service (to Allah), (for 
there still remains in it your lower self, and your good works are 
according to the desires thereof). 

(a) See reference under Nos. 134 and 135. 

(221) When sin occurs on your part, do not let that become a 
cause that you should give up hope of gaining steadfastness with 
your Lord. Sometimes such will be the last sin which has 
been decreed for you. (222) If you desire that the door of hope(a) 
(in Allah) be opened to you, then look at what comes from Him to 
you (of all His favors without a cause); and if you desire the door 
of grief (a) [huzn] to open to you, then look at what goes from you 
to Him (of ail mean actions and evil manners). (223) At times 
you receive benefit [h] in the night of sorrow [qahd] from that 
from which you receive no benefit in the shining day of joy [hast) ; 
you do not know which one is closer to you as regards its benefits. 

(a) The writer explains that if you desire that the two doors be opened 
to you, then look at each of His qualities and your qualities. In that manner 
you will see that you are worthy of each evil, and He of each bounty; so will 
be your hope and grief. 

[h) Ibn Sandar said, Concerning the benefit {manfa'at) of trust in Allah 
along with patience in sorrow, and fear of Allah along with thanksgiving 
during joy, we do not know which of these brings its benefits closer to us.*‘ 

(224) The places at which appear the lights (from which hope 
and fear are produced) are the hearts and inner beings {asrdr), 
(225) There is a light which He has placed in the hearts (from the 
day of Allah's saying, Am I not your Lord ? "(a) the help of 
which is from the light that comes from all the unseen treasuries 
(which are from the meanings of the names and qualities of 
divinity, by means of which Allah indicates the people whom He 
desires), (226) and there is a light whereby is unveiled for yon 
His effects"(5) [dthdr], and a light whereby is unveiled for you 

(u) Qur*an 7 ; 171. 

(5) When the effects are unveiled to you, then you are dependent upon 
things other than Him ; and when all His qualities are unveiled to you, then 
you are dependent upon Him. 
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ail His qualities, (227) . At- times all hearts stand still (make no 
progress) together with all lights, (they are veiled from that which 
iiiuininates), just ,as souls are veiled by the thickness (obscurity) 
of others *' (habits and desires), (228) The lights of the inner 
beings (samTr) (which are the effects (<7/7iar) of gnosis and privilege 
(khususfya), Allah has covered by the thickness (obscurity) 
of external things (which are the effects {dthar) ot human qualities) 
in order to preserve them,(c) lest they may be made common by 
being manifested, and lest they may be called upon by the 
speech of notoriety. 

(c) The Arabic text has '' honor " in place oi '* preserve 

(229) Most holy is the Lord {subhdn) wLo has not given a 
guide to His friends (wali), except it be a guide (a) to Himself, 

(230) and Allah has only brought to them (these friends) those 
whom He wished to bring to Himself. 


(a) As there is no guide to Divine Reality, except that which He has 
revealed, so there is no guide to His friends except that revealed from them. 
Shaykh al-Marsi said; “ To know an adept {’drif) is more difficult then to 
recognize Allah. Allah is recognized by His perfection and beauty, but liou 
shall you know a creature such as you ? 

(231) At times He shows you His unseen kingdom (Tf/aw 
malakut), (232) and veils you from the observation of the secrets 
of His servants ( so that you can not recognize foe from friend, 
or the evil from the obedient), (233) (for) Whoever is shown 
(knows) the secrets of his servants, while he is not equipped with 
the character of divine mercy, this knowledge of them is a menace 
(temptation), and is (therefore) a cause of drawing trouble to him, 

(234) That which the soul gains in (the knowledge of) dis- 
obedience is external and apparent, and that which the soul 
gains in (the knowledge of) obedience is internal and secret ; 
(235) and the healing of that which is secret is difficult to perform. 
(For it, i.e. the secret thing, stops at (comes short of) sincerity of 
purpose, and the purpose comes from the works of the heart, 
and it is very difficult to understand the works of the heart, and 
to heal them is still more difficult). (236) At times hypocrisy (rf) 
(ria) enters into you at a place where created beings do not take 
notice of you. 

(a) Hypocrisy is very much concealed from them (the creatures) by means 
of the “ whisperings " (temptation) of the lower self and of Satan, — we take 
refuge in Allah from such. 

(237) Your care that created beings should know your special 
characteristics (of knowledge {Him), and pious good works, and 
sincerity in divine service) is a proof of your lack of sincerity 
{sidq) in divine service. (238) You should put away the creatures 
notice(<^) of you (for this notice has, or produces, no injury and no 

(a) That is, you should not regard the creature's notice of you, but you 
should regard Allah's notice of you, 
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advantage) by means of Allah’s notice of you, (for He notices 
both them and you), (239) and get away from (disregard) the 
manner in which creatures approach you, by seeing how Allah 
approaches you. 

(240) Whoever is acquainted with Divine Reality will cer- 
tainly see Him in everything (that acts and rules) ; (241) and who- 
ever passes away in Him, will (disregard) get away from every- 
thing (else) ; (242) and whoever loves Him will not prefer anything 
else to Him (of his own intentions and desires). 

(243) Divine Reality is veiled from you only by His extreme 
nearness to you, (244) He is veiled(f?) because of the intensity of 
His manifestation ; (245) and He is hidden from sight only because 
of the greatness of His light (6). 

(a) The reason for His being hidden is that nothing veils Him except His 
manifestations, which confuse, and so prevent our coming to Him. 

(b) The writer uses the sun as an illustration of this point, the light of 
which is much brighter than all the lights experienced, and this brightness is 
that which veils from weak sight the finding (seeing) of its essence. 

(246) Let not your request be a means of obtaining a gift from 
Him, for then your understanding of Him would be slight; (247) 
but let your request be to demonstrate the quality of divine 
service, (for that is the purpose of Allah for you), and to fulfill the 
rights of His lordship. (248) How can your request at the present 
time be a means of the divine favors at a previous time ? 

(249) Too great is the decision made since eternity (azai) 
to be related to causes ('Hal), (for the causes are originated 
(mubdath), and the decision made since eternity is prior (qadtm), 
(250) His favor to you is not due to anything from you, and where 
were you when His favor confronted you and His care met 
with you ? (251) (For) in His eternity (azal) there was no sin- 

cerity of good works, and there was no existence of states; (252) 
rather there was nothing there but His pure bounty, (for which 
there is no cause), and (there was nothing there but) His great 
favor (to which there is no end and no separation). 

(253) Divine Reality knew that His servants crave the 
manifestation of the secret of His favor (sirr ''indy at). So He said, 
“ He especially favors with His mercy whom He will.”(£ 2 ) (254) 
And He knew that were He to leave them with that condition 
(without requiring good works) certainly they would omit good 
works, seeing that they rely upon eternity (azal). So He said ; 

The mercy of Allah is nigh unto those who do welL”(6) 

{a) Qur’an 2 ; 99, 3 ; 67 (Palmer’s translation). 

(6) Qur'an 7 ; 54 (Palmer’s translation). 

(255) On the will of Allah everything depends, (^) and the 
will of Allah does not depend upon anything. (256) At times 

(a) That is, everything depends upon the will of Allah, because nothing 
can exist except by Allah's will. 
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respect (good manners) leads them to omit the request (for some 
of the states {waqt)), in as much as they rely on His decree and' are 
too busy with the mentioning of 'Kim {dhikr) to ask(5) anything 
of Him.(r) (257) He alone is reminded (of this) to whom careless- 
ness may be ascribed, and only he is warned from whom neglect is 
possible. 

ip) The men of service (ahl khidmat), when they are established in passing 
away (fana), do not regard themselves in relation to their works, or their 
existence, for they are established in the station of divine service, and they 
look to the direction (or control) (iadbir) of Allah ; for this reason they omit 
requests, since they hold to His decree, and are busy with the dhikr. 

p) A report from Abdullah bin al-Mabarak says, “ I have not made a 
petition to Allah for a space of fifty years, and I have no desire to make a 
request of any one, for what vrent before is past.*' 

(258) The coming of destitution is the feast days(a) of the 
devotees. (259) At times you find through the increase of desti- 
tution what you did not find during the times of fasting and wor- 
ship. (260) These destitutions are the spreading out of the gifts 
of the Lord (which come upon your heart from the condition of 
grace). If you desire that these gifts should come upon you, then 
you should have true (or, make real) personal poverty and desti- 
tution in yourself. '‘Aims are only for the needy (faqir).'*{b) 

(a) The “ feast days " is an expression for the periods which recar to 
mankind with rejoicing, and people differ in this. Some of them rejoice 
because of their lower self, and because they gain their evil appetites and 
fulfil their desires. This is the condition of the common people of Islam. 
Others of them rejoice on account of the absence in them of their lower self 
and the absence of any desries. This is the state of the Elect among the 
devotees. 

p) Qur’an 9 ; 60. 

(261) You should make your attributes real (a fact), then 
He will help you with His attributes. 

(262) You should make your lowliness real, tlien He will help 
you by His glory. 

(263) You should make your inability real, then He will help 
you by His power, (until no one in existence will have power to 
stand up before you, if he tries to do so, he will certainly be 
destroyed at that time). 

(264) You should make your w^eakness real, then He will help 
you by His might and strength. 

(265) At times He supplies divine grace(a) [kardmat) to 
people who are not yet perfect in the st eadfastness (5 ) (of their 

[а) This word does not occur in the Qur'an, although karlm (generous) 
is very frequently used of Allah and His workings. In the devotional language 
of Islam it has come to mean the exhibition by Allah of His generosity, favour, 
protection or help towards anyone. In a special sense, the kardmat then comes 
to mean the miraculous gifts and graces with which Allah surrounds, protects 
and aids His saints. Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. 11, p. 744. 

(б) This is in order to strengthen certainty, and at times the divine grace 
is veiled from those who are perfect in their steadfastness {isiiqdmat), so as to 
increase their fi.xity (tamkln). 
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divine service). (266) One of the signs of Divine Reality placing 
you in anything (of the causal states and detachment from the 
world) is His continuing you therein, together with the gaining 
of the advantages of it. 

(267) Whoever interprets (his entering the way of truth) as 
being from the wideness of his own well doing, (regarding himself 
as having performed good works, and having presented them 
without the help of Allah) , his tongue will be made dumb by his 
wickedness with (before) his Lord ; (268) and, whoever interprets 
(his entering the right way) as being from the wideness of Allah's 
goodness to him, (and he gets away from, seeing himself and good 
works which his Lord has given him while he is looking upon 
Him), then he is not made dumb when he does evil, (but it is made 
easy for his tongue to move in making a request from his Lord). 

(269) The lights of the learned(^) (hukama) precede their 
words, (for they do not speak except with Allah and for Allah), 
so when there is illumination (of these lights upon their hearts) 
there has come an interpretation (of all that they say). (270) 
(That is so because) every statement which comes forth has on it 
the clothing of the heart from which the statement comes forth, 
(271) and whoever is permitted to interpret (a statement), (&) 
his interpretation will be made understandable in the hearing of all 
creatures, and his comment will be made clear to them [pdliat 
ilaihim).[c) (272) At times divine realities issue forth with the 
lights concealed (Arabic, eclipsed), since permission has not been 
given to reveal them. (273) Their interpretations are either 
because of the overflow of ecstasy {wijddn), or for the intention 
of showing (the way) to some novice. 

(274) The first is the state of the people of the Path(^i!) 
{sdlik) (of the beginners, that is, those who travel from the 
abundance of their own selves to the presence of Reality) ; and the 
second is the state of those who are established, (who do not 
change the states) and the state of those who have confirmed 
reality [muhaqqiq). 

(a) The learned (hakamd) are the ones who know Allah, because it is 
Allah with whom they are dealing [mu'amalat) and the lights which belong 
to them are the lights of their gnosis, that is the strength of their certainty. 

if>) The sign of the statement which is permitted is that it is understand- 
able and acceptable. It does not need to be long, nor much, as distinguished 
from that which is not permitted. 

(c) The Malay translation of the Arabic jalliat is incorrect. 

{d) The people of the Path {sdlik) are those who have completed their 
confirmation of reality in the station of passing away (makdm al-fand). 

(275) How the interpretations (which are explained by the 
muhaqqiq mentioned above) are the food of the hearts of the needy 
ifaqir), who hear them, and you do not possess anything except 
what you eat. (276) At times a person interprets a station 
who has observed it, (though he has not reached it), and at times 
one who has arrived at it interprets it, and such is obscure, except 
to those who possess spiritual msight.{277) It is not fitting for the 
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people of the Path (sdlik) to interpret mystical experienGes that 
come to them, (but for the teacher it is fitting'). The doing of this 
is one of the things which decrease the effect of these experiences 
in their hearts, and prevents the existence of sin cerit5vwith their 
Lord.; 

(278) Do not lift your hand to receive the gift from crea- 
tures (with or without a reason from you), unless you see that the 
one who gives them to you is your Lord (who rules over you) ; 
and if it be so, you may take (it, but only) what agrees with your 
knowledge (of the conditions which would permit you to do so). 

(279) Sometimes adepts are ashamed to mention their need before 
their Lord, being satisfied wdth the will of their Lord ; then why 
are they not ashamed to confess their need before His creatures ? 

(a) The writer explains these gifts as being Allah's sustenance {rizq) 
for His servants. Sustenance consists of two groups : First, sustenance which 
reaches them on account of good works. This is the state of the people of 
causes {ahl al-ashah). Second, sustenance which reaches them from the hand 
of the creatures without good w'orks. This is the state of those who are 
detached from the world (ahl al-tajrid). 

(a) The Ma’tazilitcs define Hzq as “ a possession which its possessor eats ” 
and as " that from which one is not hindered from prohtting." The orthodox 
define the term as a name for that w^hich God sends to man and to the other 
animals and they eat it and profit by it. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 299. 

(280) When twm wwks are doubtful to you, (both of which are 
obligatory (a) [wdjib), or both are traditional (according to the 
custom of the stinna), and you must perform one of the two), 
then you must investigate which of the two is more difficult 
(heavy) to the lower self, and you should follow it ; for there is 
nothing difficult to it (the lower self), unless it is a duty. (This 
is the usual state of the lower self, except that which Allah 
protects by spiritual insight). (281) One of the signs of the person 
who follows his carnal nature is that he quickly performs all reli- 
gious services which are traditional (or supererogatory), and he 
is slothful in carrying out obligatory (5) duties. (282) Allah ^ has 
connected all acts of obedience (ta'dt) with specific periods (a'ydn 
al-awqdt), so that procrastination (Arabic, taswlf){o) ma\^ not 
hinder you from performing them (these acts of obedience), and 
He has extended the period for you so as to make permanent for 
you a measure of choice(it/) {ikhtiyar). (283) Divine Reality knows 
how little His servants are alert in their dealings (mti dmaldi) 
with Him ; so He made obligatory to them the existence of 
obedience, (and arranged as regards obedience rewards and 

(а) Duties which are wdjib are these classed as necessary. When they 
are omitted punishment follows, when obeyed rew'ard follows. Under the 
term sunna are classed those duties which result from the custom and usage 
of the Prophet. Macdonald, Muslim Theology p. 72, 74 ff. 

(б) Some of the learned one^ say that, whoever observes all the customs 
(sunna), rather than what is obligatory (fard) is deceived. 

(c) The Malay translator has misunderstood the word (taswif), giving the 
Maly word chiia (feeling) as its equivalent. 

The commentary gives as an example of choice the variations in the 
times of prayer. 
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punishments), and He drove them to it (obedience) by the chains 
which make obligatory. (284) Your Lord marvelled at the people 
who are driven (Arabic, dragged) into heaven by chains. He 
made obligatory to you the existence of obedience to Him, and 
He did not (actually) make obligatory to you anything, but to 
enter His heaven. (Heaven is made necessary by faith and not 
by works. It is reported that the Prophet said ; “ No one will 
enter heaven on account of his good works”). 

(285) Whoever says thah he is far from being delivered by 
Allah from his lusts, and far from being released by Him from all 
his carelessness, that is as if he has weakened the power of his 
Lord, (and whoever reduces the power of his Lord is an unbeliever 
[kajif], 01 almost an unbeliever) for in everything Allah is all 
pow^'erful 

(286) At times there has come darkness (or carelessness and 
evil desires) upon you, in order to acquaint you with the value 
of that which He has granted to you. (287) Whoever does not 
know the value of divine favor by possessing it, certainly he will 
get to know it by the absence of it. (288) Do not let the coming 
of divine favors(a) surprise you (because of the amount that 
comes), so that you cease from performing your duties of thank- 
fulness (to the One who gives the favor), for that is one of the 
things which diminishes your worth to your Lord, (That is what 
comes to pass because of your vision of yourself), 

(а) Some of the adepts i^drif) were asking concerning praise ; they said 
that the reality of praise is to seek divine favor by seeking the One who gives 
the favor, and if yon seek the favor only, then the favor veils from you Him 
who gives the favor, 

(289) The continual attractiveness of the carnal nature(a) 
[hawa] in the heart (due to desires {shahwat) of the carnal nature 
and to disobedience to the principles of the law) is a sickness which 
all medicine can not get rid of (290) Desires [shahwat] can not 
be put out of the heart, except by fear which disturbs (the heart), 
or by longing which agitates (with which the heart can not be at 
rest). (291) Just as He (Allah) does not like good works which 
are shared(6) (because of turning to others in hypocrisy), in the 
same manner He does not like the heart which is shared (with the 
love of things other than Him). (292) Good works which are 
shared He will not receive, and a heart which is shared He will not 
approach. 

(fl) Some say that it is easier to scratch down a hill with the finger nails 
than it is to get rid of the passions (evil nature) once they have developed. 

(б) Good works which are not sincere are like repentance in which there 
is no spirit {ruh), for people, when they have no spirit, die and their works axe 
ended ; likewise good works without sincerity. They are not uplifted and the 
doors of heaven are not opened for them. 

(293) (First), [a] Some lights are given permission to attain 
( the outer or visible heart ; they reach it, but they do not enter). 

(a) The first requires faith and the second requires certainty, 
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(Secondly) . (^?.) Some lights are permitted to enter (within the heart) . 

(294) At times there come to you the lights (from xAllah, in order 
to reach the heart, or enter the heart), then they find the heart 
filled with all forms of ''effects” (from the desires of the lower 
nature) ; they go away to the place from which they came down, 
(and they go back the way they came, for they are pure and can 
not accept the place because of its foulness due to imcleanness) . 

(295) You should clear your heart of everything other (than Allah, 
and cleanse out therefrom all kinds of " effects ” {dlhar) by driving 
them away and clothe it with the opposites), then He will fill it 
with all gnosis and mysteries. (296) (Thu.s) yon should not say 
that gifts from Him are delayed, (to do so is a sign of your satis- 
faction with your lower self) but you should say that the delay is 
from ^murself in (your coming befor Him. 

(a) The first requires faith and the second requires certainty. 

(297) (You should know that all duties {haqq) are of two 
kinds ; first, duties in the spiritual sintos {waqt) ; second, duties of 
the spiritual states, as the teacher says, — ) There are duties in 
the spiritual states which can be substituted (or compensated for, 
when they are omitted from worship, fasting and alms, and such 
like, of all the duties that Allah has made necessary to you), and 
there are duties of the spiritual states which can not be compensa- 
ted for (when they are omitted, for they follow each other in rapid 
succession) : (298) for there is no spiritual state which comes, 
(even a breath) but in it there is laid upon you a new duty to Allah, 
(that is the duty of praise to Him for the issue of the breath), 
and some work which is very definite, (which is required by the 
spiritual state) ; (299) so how can you repay in that state the duty 
of another state, since you did not repay your duty to Allah in 
that state ? (That is, establish divine service as a duty). (300) 
(If you know that) the part of your life(^) which has passed can 
not be substituted (heedlessness of it is not proper), and (when you 
know that) what results to you in your life is priceless, (certainly 
you should (spend) all your time in thankfulness for what is 
gained). " - ' . ' ; • . y . 

(a) The servant’s life is a field for his pious service (good works) which 
bring him to A-Ilah and which necessitate for him great rewards in the world 
to come. 

(301) You do not like anything without becoming a servant to 
it, (for you do not get to employ yourself except in that which He 
intends) and your Lord does not like you to become a servant of 
anything other than Himself. (Whoever loves the world, truly 
(he) is the servant of the world, and whoever loves Allah (he is the 
servant of Allah). (302) Y'our obedience does not cau.se any gain 
for Allah, and your disobedience does not cause Him any damage. 
(303) (Thus) He has ordered you this (to be obedient) and has 
restrained you from that (being disobedient) only because of that 
advantage which it repays to you. (304) His glory is not increased 
by the presence of those who present themselves before Him, and 
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His glory is not diminished by the turning away (turning their 
backs) of those who run from Him, (for His attributes do not 
change, even as His essence does not change, and His glory is one 
of His attributes). 

(305) Your attaining(f) to Allah is your attaining to a 
knowledge of Him. (306) And if it were not so, then your Lord 
is too great that anything should be said to attain union with Him, 
or that He should have union with anything (for union and 
separation are some of the attributes of an originated thing). 

(307) Your proximity (6) to Him is in that you behold His proximity, 
(as is fitting with His glorious greatness), and if such is not the 
case, what becomes of you, and the matter of His proximity ? 
(for you are the servant and He is the Lord and distinction between 
the servant and the Lord is the same as that between what is 
defective in every way and what is perfect in every way. When 
considering proximity and distance, both of them come back to 
you, then accordingly when you face toward created things, then 
you are far away ; and when you face toward reality, then you are 
close to Him). 

(a) Attaining to Allah is what is alluded to by the people of the Path ; 
that is, attaining to a true knowledge of Allah, and this is the end of the way 
for the people who are still on the journey. 

{b) The Shaykh Buny said that proximity is of three kinds ; First, qurb 
al-dmmat, the proximity of the common people by good works, faith and 
resignation (tasllm) ; second, qurb al-khdssat, the proximity of the elect by the 
proximity of attributes ;third, qurb Khawdss al-khawdss, the proximity of the 
elect of the elect before the presence of the Exalted Essence by disappearing 
from all phenomenal things. 

(308) Divine realities (haqd'iq) (which are profitable in 

recognizing Allah and in coming close to Him) recur at the time of 
their revelation in an unintelligible state (from an explanation 
not being granted), and after they are retained in the heart there 
occurs the explanation (of their meanings, as Allah has said to 
His prophet) “ When we read it, then follow its reading. And 
again it is for us to explain it/'(^) 

{a) QuFaii 75; 18-19. (Palmer’s translation), 

(309) When the divine mystical experiences come to you, 
they will destroy evil manners in you, (as Allah has said), Kings, 
when they enter a city, despoil it.* '(a) (that is, the state of the 
country will be changed). (310) The mystical experiences come 
from the presence of the Lord who overcomes, (that is, who is 
harsh) on that account nothing attacks it that does not affect 
the brain and destroy it, (as AUah has said), "'Nay, we hurl the 
truth against falsehood, and it crashes into it, and lo! it vanishes,** 
[ h) (being destroyed by it). 

(a) Qur’an 27 ; 34 (Palmer’s translation) 

(5) Qur'an 21 ; 18 (Palmer's translation) 

(311) How can Divine Reality be veiled by anything, since in 
that by which He would be veiled He is evident, and He exists 
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and is present with it ? (Because of His severity, His being veiled 
by anything is not valid, for He looks upon '^ everything in its 
existence and its proximity). 

(312) You should not despair because of good works not 
accepted', in which you did not find your heart to be present (with 
Allah). At times good works are accepted, the fruit of which 
you have not quickly received. 

(313) You should not make pure(a) (Arabic, tmzakkiymmaXb) 

commend too highly, or overestimate) a mystical experience of 
which you do not know the fruit (of reliance upon Allah and 
turning away from things other than Him, and being far from 
disobedience to Him and follow obedience to Him). It is not 
needed of the cloud that it should rain (c), (for sometimes the 
existence of it (rain) causes damage) only that which is needed is 
to obtain the fruit of the ivtes \buah kayu). (311) You should not 
seek for the continuation of the mystical experiences after their 
illuminations are diffused and their secrets are deposited. There 
is for you in Allah independence of everything, (of illumination 
and knowledge, of good works and states, of stations and mystical 
experiences, and reality, and this world and the world to come, 
and pleasures and other things of that kind. You should not 
look for any of these), and nothing makes you independent of 
Him. '• \ ^ 

{a) That is you should not exalt the mystical experience, and do not 
believe that it is a grace {kavdmat) from Allah until you recognize its fruits as 
produced from the results of the heart, and all the blamable qualities are 
replaced by the praiseworthy qualities. 

(6) This meaning of the Arabic word tuzakkiyanna is given in the Arabic 
commentaries, but it is not to be found in the dictionaries. 

{c) This is the metaphor ; the mystical experience is likened to a cloud, 
and that which results is like the rain which comes down from it, and the good 
works required is its fruit. A mystical experience which gives no results is 
like a cloud without rain, and to give results without good works is like rain 
without fruits, 

(315) Your yearning for (Arabic, tatallu') the continuance of 
things other than Him is that which shows that you have not 
found Him, (for if you had found Him, then you would have been 
satisfied with Him rather than, or more than, with others). (316) 
Your isolation (i?) because of the lack of things other than Hiin is 
that which shows your failure to attain to (union with) Him, 
(and if you do not attain to Him, it will satisfy you to have 
familiarity {jinak) with Him rather than isola tion from o thers). 

(a) Compare with note under Nos. 156 and 174. 

(317) As for pleasure, even though it is manifested in a 
variety of places, it is pleasure only because of seeing Him and 
being close to Him. (For every pleasure other than beholding the 
Beloved is virtually non-existent, and health other than nearness 
to Him is virtually pain) ; and as for suffering, even though the 
places of its manifestation are varied, it is only suffering because 
of His being veiled ; (318) so the cause of suffering is the existence 
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of the vei],(r?) and the perfection of pleasure is by looking upon the 
face of Allah (which is glorious above the face of others in His 
majesty in the world to come). (519) Whatever of aspirations and 
sorrows is experienced by hearts (when one does not achieve one’s 
aims and one’s customs change), such a condition is caused by 
what they have been denied of beholding (the existence of Him 
who did it [al-fd'il)). (520) Part of what brings the perfection of 
pleasure upon you is the granting unto you that which is sufficient 
for you (tiie work of religion and your world, so that you will 
be free, or have leisure, from everything else other than that, and 
He will fill you with His illuminations) and the denying to you 
that which makes you rebellious (in your aspirations for things 
other than Him). (521) Let there be little in which you have 
joy, and then there will be little over which you will be sad. 

(a) If there is no veil then the suffering is not genuine, and the pleasure 
is not perfected except by seeing the One who gives the pleasure. 

(522) If you wish that you should not be deposed from your 
authority, then you should not assume authority which is not 
permanent for you. (No earthly authority is permanent, thus if 
you are not deposed from it during your life time, then you will 
certainly be deposed at the time of your death). (525) If the 
beginnings (of the authority of this world) give you pleasure, 
then their conclusions will cause you to renounce it [zahada], 
(for it will soon disappear and come to an end) ; if outward 
things invite you to it, (because you appear to gain an advantage 
therefrom) certainly inward things will repel you from it (seeing 
that its work tends towards evil ways). (524) Divine Reality has 
made it (the authority of this world) to be a place for “ others ” 
[aghydr), and the place of mining (source) for the existence of 
trouble, so as to make you renounce it for yourself. (525) Allah 
know that you would not receive advicej^xj at all, so He made 
you to taste a part of the tasting of it, which make it easy for you 
to separate (&) from it. 

(a) His action towards you in this matter is like the action of a father 
with his child who plays with a snake without knowing that it is poisonous, 
and does not receive the information which its father gives. 

(h) The advantage of renunciation (zuhd) in this (authority) is deliverance 
from its troubles, and rest from its labors, and there is leisure (time) for dmne 
-'service. 

(526) The knowledge which is useful(< 2 ) is that, (kind) the 
light of which, is diffused in the heart (it opens up the reality of 
this world and the world to come), and it opens the veil of the 
heart (which prevents the understanding). (527)The best knowledge 

(a) Shaykh al-Mahdawi said ; " The knowledge which is useful is to know'^ 
what makes the heart pure, and to know the renunciation of the world, and 
to know what draws one near to heaven, and keeps away from hell, and causes 
fear of Allah and trust in Him, and understands all destruction of self and His 
holiness, 

(a) Malik said that knowledge, in many traditions, is the light which 
Allah has placed in the heart. 
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is that which is accompanied by fear(fe) (for fear comes only by 
understanding the attributes of Allah). (328) If knowledge (c) 
is accompanied by fear of Allah, then it is your possession (its 
rewards and its recompense and the gaining of benefits along 
with it), and if not, then it is against you (its sins and its suffer ings). 

{&) Knowledge Avhich requires fear on your part is that tlirough which 
you gain advantage in this world and the world to come, and there is nothing 
similar to it except that which we have mentioned, and knowledge which does 
not require fear on your part is that through which you seek help. This is the 
difference between those who have the knowledge of the hereafter and those 
who have the knowledge of this world ; that is, those who have the knowledge 
of the hereafter have the qualities of fear, and those who have the knowledge 
of this world have the qualities of peace of mind and honor. 

{c) The Shaykh Abu al Hasan says that, whoever does not enter into this 
knowledge ; that is, the knowledge of SufTisim, certainly he will die making 
his great sin permanent, though he does not know it. The sign of having 
fear of Allah is in forsaking all that strengthens these four things ; the world, 
created things, the lower self and Satan. 

(329) Whenever you are pained by the failure of created 
beings to present themselves before you (bringing you kindness, 
praise and respect), or by their coming to you and blaming you, 
then you should return to Allah's knowledge concerning you. 

(330) If (in so doing) Allah's knowledge of you does not satisfy you, 
then your misfortune is the absence of satisfaction in His know- 
ledge is much more serious than is your misfortune in being pained 
by them (created beings, when the^^ pain yon ; for when they 
pain you they injure your body, and your not being satisfied with 
the knowledge of Allah extinguishes the light of your heart). 

(331) Allah brought upon you pain at their hands only in order 
that you might not rely upon them. (332) (At that time) Allah 
intended to disturb you from everything (by making something 
troublesome for you) so that there should be nothing that could 
divert(^?.) you from Him. 

{a) You should return to Him in everything, either by asking help in 
warding off misfortunes, or by fleeing from people to Allah ; that is, outwardly 
a favor and inwardly a favor, and the meaning of favor is in separating you 
from all others ”, so that you may not be diverted to anything else from 
Divine Reality in this world. He has tried all His beloved by ser\*icp, so that 
they do not have rest in any other than Him. 

(333) Since you already know that vSatan is not neglectful of 
you, you should not be neglectful of Him who controls you and 
Satan by His power (that is the Lord of all created things, by 
continually mentioning Him and following His commands, and by 
keeping far from things He forbids, and making divine service 
real before Him, and submitting to Him.) (334) Allah made 
Satan to be your enemy, (so that by him He could drive you to 
Himself) and He aroused against you the lower self (of all passions) 
so that 3 mu may present yourself to Him continually. (^) 

(a) The story comes from Abu Saffd aDKhadri, I heard the Apostle 
of Allah say that the Devil said to his Lord ; ' I will continue to make the 
children of Adam rebellious as long as they have a spirit in their bodies.' 
Allah said ; * I will continue to forgive them as long as they ask forgiveness of 
Me.*'' ■ 
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(335) Whoever decides for himself that he will humble him- 
self, he is a person who actually exalts himself ; for there is no one 
who humbles himself except he who sees himself to be eminent. 
Whenever you determine to humble yourself, then you are a person 
who is exalting himself. (336) Pepople are not considered as 
humblihg themselves who, when they humble themselves, think 
themselves to be above what they have done (meaning that it is 
not proper for them to do such things, for therein they see them- 
selves as of a higher rank) ; but those who humble themselves are 
those who, when they have humbled themselves, think themselves 
inferior to what they have done (that is, in their coming short in 
what they have done). (337) True humility is that which comes 
from beholding the greatness of the Lord and the manifestation 
of His attributes, (as one sees the perfection of Divine Reality, 
and then everything also besides Him diminishes. (338) 
Nothing will deliver you from beholding the attributes (which are 
base and carnal), except your beholding the attributes (which are 
glorious and divine) . 

(339) The believer is he who is too much concerned about 
giving praise to Allah to be thankful for himself, (for he sees that 
his Lord is worthy of praise), and who is too much concerned with 
his duty to Allah to be one who remembers his own gain. 

(340) He who really loves is not the person who hopes to gain 
a reward for his good works from Him whom he loves or who seeks 
from Him a recompense (by desiring the vision of Him, for real 
love accepts with the love of the heart the excellence of the one 
loved, until nothing remains therein for another). (341) The 
person who really loves is the one who gives to you (gives his life 
for the one he loves{a), since he believes the gift is small) ; he to 
whom a gift is given is not reckoned to be the one who loves. 
(When he does good works he believes that his works are very 
numerous). If it were not for the arenas (battle fields) of souls 
(that is, its desires and pleasures), certainly the way of all those 
who travel would not be a reality. (342) There is no distance(&) 
(interval) between you and Him until your way(c) passes thorugh 


{a) This statement is found only in the Malay text, and does not appear 
in the Arabic (Rondi) text, nor in the Arabic of the Hikam Saghir text. 

(6) For Divine Reality is not in any direction, nor in any place. Both 
of these are impossible in Divine Reality, for Divine Reality is closer to you 
than they (direction and place). Your only veil is from yourself. When you 
have done away with all the arenas of your lower self, and have destroyed the 
habits of its character, then the lamp of your insight will shine with the light 
of certainty, which will rend all veils. Then, by the light of reality, you will 
gaze upon Divine Reality, and there is nothing that wifi veil you from Him. 

{c) The Shaykh Abu al Hassan al Haraqi, said that the way to Allah 
consists in four things ; First, takwa’, fear of Allah and His truth. You depart 
from the things which pertain to yours-elf and return to the things which per- 
tain to Allah. Second, you behold that which occurs to you and to others from 
Allah, You should not come to Him with resistance, for you are resigned to 
.the knowledge of Allah, since He understands better the things that exist. 
Third, turn to your present state and do not be concerned with that which 
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it, and there is no space between you and Him until it is effected 
by your attaining to Him (^). 

is past, nor with things yet to come. Fourth, you should iook upon Allah as a 
treasury from which to gain your necessities of life— externally your work and 
inwardly your knowledge. 

(d) The sign that the seeker has arrived at this honored station is that all 
states are the same to him, and no impression is made upon him inwardly 
by anything wdiich comes to him from the evil of all actions and sayings, 
for his heart is gazing upon the presence of the Perfect One. 

(343) Allah has made you to be in the middle world, between 
the 'alam aUmulk ; (that is the world of sense and the world of 
experience) and the 'alam aUmalakut ] (that is the unseen and 
hidden world, and such was not done for you except) to inform 
you how great is your lot (or, your value) among all His created 
things, and that you are a pearl enclosed in your two parts (of the 
shell) which He has created— (the sky overshadows you and the 
earth upholds you). (344) The phenomenal world enlarged you 
in the matter of your body (for that is hemmed in by the causes 
which are dependent on the phenomenal world) , and the pheno- 
menal world has not enlarged you in the matter of the fixity 
of your soul, (for it is not right that it (the soul) should be depen- 
dent on anything but the Lord). (345) He who is in the pheno- 
menal world, and to wLom all the arenas (battle fields) of the 
invisible have not been opened (that is, the wide vision which is 
connected with the inward essence), is imprisoned by all that 
surrounds him (which is the sensual part of eating, drinking, 
cohabitation and such like of all created things) , and he is enclosed 
in the mass of his bodily essence, (which requires a seeking after all 
that he desires). (246) You accompany (are accessory to) the 
phenomenal world (by being bound to it) as long as you do not 
behold the one who created it. For when you behold Him (who 
created it), then all the phenomenal world is necessary to you, 
(for at that time you are independent of it and do not have any 
regard for it(^) ). 

(a) The sign thereof is that you despise all phenomenal things, and that 
you are independent of them, or that they are severe upon you, and that you 
do not turn to them. These two are as two men ; one is a prince (wali), and 
the second is a Sufi. The prince is the man who possesses for himself every- 
thing he desires, and the Sufi is the one whose heart is compelled to be 
satisfied with whatever he does. 

(347) The non-existence of human attributes does not neces- 
sarily follow from the continuance of the special gifts {khustlsiya) 
(among all His beloved, consisting of the manifestation of His 
great attributes, and their being clothed with holy attributes). 
(348) The special gifts (khususiya) (of gnosis and such like, that are 
manifested in the servant) are for example like the rising of the 
sun; at dawn it appears on the horizon, but it does not belong to 
the horizon. (Special gifts are manifested to the servant, but do 
not belong to the servant). (349) Sometimes the sun of His 
attributes illuminates the night of your dark existence (your 
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attributes become invisible through what He has ciothed upon 
you of His attributes, for they appear in what He has lavished 
upon you from Him, then you become thereby honored, strong, 
independent and authoritative as is fitting for you) ; and sometimes 
He has taken that from you and He brings you back to your 
origin (in the matter of lowliness, poverty, weakness and feeble- 
ness), so the dawn (which is used as a metaphor) is not of you, 
or to you, but it has come upon you (so that He might inform you 
of the existence of the Lord who rules over you in the matter of 
things which He grants you). 

(350) He has shown by the existence of His effects {athar) 
the existence of His names, (His names are created behind the veil 
of tfiQcis {Mhar)) and by the existence of His names He has shown 
the permanence of His attributes, and by the permanence of His 
attributes He has shown the existence of His essence, for it is 
impossible for the attributes to stand by themselves. (351) To 
the people of ecstasy {arbab al-jadhb) Alld^h h'ds opened the per- 
fection of His essence (before anything else, they see that absolute 
{mutlak) existence has no existence in any other, they know Him 
because of what belongs to Him of all the qualities of perfection) ; 
afterwards they were turned to looking upon His attributes, 
(then they see that they themselves did not recognize the essence, 
but His attributes, for they had not reached the reality of essence, 
nor obtained it) ; after that they were turned back to connection 
with all His names (they see that they themselves did not recog- 
nize the attributes, but it is His names that show forth His 
attributes). After that they are turned to looking upon His 
effects. (They see that they themselves did not recognize Allah 
in His reality, but rather the effects). 

(352) And the journeyers ’*(a) (sdlik)(b) are the opposite 
of the attracted ” [majdhuh), (even if the journeyers attain, 
they attain to Divine Reality by created things). The end of the 
journeyers is the beginning of the attracted, and the beginning 
of the journeyers is the end of the attracted. These people, 
if they come together (agree) in one sense, yet both have not the 
same meaning, (for the attracted attain to the effects without 
confirmation, and as to the journeyers, it is out of the effects that 
they seek the way). 


(a) The condition of the journeyers is that they see something with Allah, 
and they say, We did not see anything except that we saw Him with it."' 
The condition of the attracted is that they see something for Allah, and they 
say, " We did not see anything, except that we see Allah first.’’ 

(b) Those who preferred orderly progress under definite laws are 
sMks, ' journeyers while those who embarked without restraint on the broad 
sea of their feeling of God’s drawing them and attracting them to Himself 
were majdhubs, 'attracted’”. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam, p. 258. 

(353) At times they both meet in the same way (for the place 
in which they travel is the same, and their aim is the same), the 
attracted in going down (from Reality to the law, and from the 
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Effector to the effects), the “ journeyers '' in going up (from created 
things to Reality, and from effects to the Effector). 

(354) The measure, or value of the lights of the hearts and 
mysteries is not known except in the unseen world (that is, world 
of the hereafter, whoever believes in the unseen will certainly 
indicate its reality in the reality of gnosis) ; just as the lights of 
the sky (that is, the shining of the sun and shining of the moon) 
do not appear except for this world. (355) The gathering of the 
fruits of obedience (with their sweetness and pleasant flavour) is 
now (in this world) ; the good news to those who perform good 
works as to gaining a reward thereby comes in the hereafter (for 
our generous Lord, when He has started it, will certainly complete 
it, and His grace will be granted. (356) (You should put away 
your aspirations for seeking a recompense for your good w^orks 
from your Lord). How should you seek for a recompense for good 
works, since it is He who bestows them on you ? (Because you 
need them in this world and in your religion, and if it were not for 
His bounty and His help it would not be so easy for you), or how 
can you seek for a reward for your sincerity since He has granted 
it unto you ? 

(357) There is one group {qauni) whose lights precede their 
ilkikr (they are the attracted and the people of favour {al 
'anaydt) who are very great, who consider that before everything 
was the existence of their Lord) ; and there is another group 
{qattm) whose dhikr precedes their lights. (They are the jour- 
neyers and the people of the way, who are very honorable). 
(358) The people who recite the dhikr are of two sorts) ; one man 
recites the dhikr in order that his heart may be illuminated, (his 
dhikr is the cause of his light) ; the second is the man who recites 
the dhikr and always has his heart illuminated, (and he recites 
the dhikr, according to the light W'hich is from his Lord) {a). (359) 

For there is no outward dhikr except it comes from the inward 
beholding and reflecting. 

(a) Under number 358 there is a difference in the Arabic text, and also 
other groups are mentioned besides these two. 

(360) He has shown you (the perfection of His essence in the 
unseen) before asking you to testify (that He is your Lord, at the 
time He said, “ Am I not your Lord ?), and so at that time out- 
ward things confessed His divinity, and hearts and secrets con- 
firmed His unity. (361) He has honored you with three honors : 
First, He has made you to be a reciter of the dhikr{a) to Him, (for 
He has caused the dhikr to Him to be performed on your tongue) 
and if it were not for His favour, you would not be lit to perform 
the dhikr to Him. Second, He made you to be mentioned by 
Him (He is called your Lord and you His servant ; He it is who 


(a) The Shaykh Ibn * Arab! said ; When the novices forget their dhikr 
for one breath, then Satan is with them, iot Satan spies upon them. So when 
forgetfulness enters the heart, then he (Satan) enters, but when the dhikr 
enters certainly he will depart.'" 
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orders you and you are ordered ; and He is the one mentioned 
and you are the one who mentions ; and behold, all His favors 
are granted to you) for He confirmed His relation to you. Third, 
He has made you to be one mentioned with Him, (for He said, 
'' Remember Me, then, and I will remember you/’(/;) Thus He 
perfects His bounty upon you. 

(d) Qur’an 2; 147 (Palmer's translation). 

(362) (Know that all servants are in two groups in relation 
to their age). Some lives are long and of little advantage [faidah), 
(like the age of some of the men of Israel, for there was one who 
lived for 1,000 years, and he was of no more benefit to his people 
than those who had short lives ) ; and some lives are for a 
very short period, but their advantage is very great; (as for 
example, the lives of those whose usefulness Allah extended: 
more than all His people ; they attained the bounty of Allah in a 
moment). (363) Whoever is given a blessing in his lifetime, receives 
during a short period of time some of the favors of Allah which do 
not come under the spheres [dd*irah) of explanation, and with 
which there is not connected any indication (because of their 
amount and greatness). 

(364) The most helpless condition of all is that you should 
be free, or have leisure, from everything that occupies you, and 
then you should not come to His presence (with sincerity of inten- 
tion until He opens to you that to which your aspirations do not 
reach), or that the work which hinders you should be very little 
(namely, that which is caused by the lower self, such as evil 
desires, anger and wicked disposition, which is classed with the 
bodily [jusmaniya] qualities), and yet you do not go to Him (from 
the realms of your lower self). 

(365) Meditation(^) is the heart's movement in arenas of 
others ” (other than Divine Reality, until you see the passing 

away of everything, for your Lord is eternal, and distinguishes, ail 
your states from that granted unto you). (366) Meditation is the 
lamp of the heart (which shows the realities of things), so when it 
ceases, there is nothing that will illuminate the heart. (On this 
account it is mentioned in a tradition that meditation for one hour 
is better than divine service for seventy years). (367) Meditation 
(as to its essence and its connections) is of two kinds ; one medita- 
tion is that which results from verifying and believing, (which 
leads to the understanding of this world and the world to come, 
and of the lower self and its deceit, and Satan and his wiles) ; 
the second meditation is that which results from beholding and 
perceiving (that is, meditation on the attributes of Divine Reality 
and on His essence being free from defects, as is fitting for His 
essence). (368) The first meditation is for those who accept 
interpretation [arbdh at- itibdr), (among the people of the journey 

(a) Meditation improves that which is good, and makes worse that which 
is evil, and establishes that which is real. You should meditate in that manner. 
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and the novices, since they progress by seeking guidance from 
effects to the Effector) ; The second meditation is for those who 
possess vision and have insight, (among the people who behold 
Divine Reality, with a failing away of ail effects. These are the 
ones who behold Reality, and who recognize it, and see the reality 
of Truth. They travel among His creatures at one time by the 
light of reality, and another time by the light of truth). 
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MUHAMMADAN MYSTICISM IN SUMATRA. 


{a) Introduction. 

The fii'St reference to Muhammadanism in Sumatra appears 
to have been made in 1292 A.D. by the Venetian traveller, Marco 
Polo, who mentions, in the records of his travels, the spread 
of Islam in Ferlac {i.e, Perlak, Acheh, in North Sumatra), a 
name well known from Malay chronicles. Since the old Muham- 
madan tombstones in Acheh have been deciphered, it has been 
ascertained that the founder of the Muslim kingdom of Samudra 
Pasari, on the north west coast of Sumatra, died in 1297 A.D. 
So it is unlikely that the conversion of the country to the faith 
of Islam took place between 1270 and 1275, as some have assumed. 

The introduction of Islam into Sumatra was not carried 
on by Arab preachers, but rather by Arab traders in the early 
centuries of the Hidjra. As early as the eighth century A.D. 
Arab traders were found in China in large numbers. Thus it 
is quite possible that they established commercial settlements 
on some of the islands along the West Coast of Sumatra. Along 
with the introduction of orthodox Islam into Sumatra there 
came, at about the same time, a type of heretical mysticism 
which still continues to exercise considerable influence over- 
men's minds, in spite of the influence originating from x^rabia. 
Numerous written documents indicate that this mysticism was 
brought into Sumatra by the pioneers of Islam from Hindustan. 
The most important works on mysticism in use were prepared 
by Indian writers, or else were derived from a body of mystics 
which flourished in Medina in the 17th century and which was 
strongly subjected to Indian influence. To this body belonged 
Ahmad Qushashi of Medina, whose disciples became the teachers 
of the devout Muslims in Javanese and Malay speaking countries, 
Chief among these teachers was Shaikh Abdurra'uf of Singkel. 
the great Muslim saint of Acheh, now better known by the name of 
Teungku di Kuala, since his grave, a sacred shrine, is located at 
the mouth {kuala) of the Acheh River. His best knowm work is 
the ' Umdai al-Muhtdjln, which consists of seven chapters descrip- 
tive of a certain kind of mysticism, of which the dhikr forms 
a conspicuous part. In the conclusion of the work ' Abdurra'uf 
makes himself known to the reader, giving a short account of 
his life as a scholar, together with a silsilah (spiritual genealogical 
tree) to confirm the noble origin and high worth of his teaching. 
He studied for many years in Medina, Mecca, Jiddah, Mokha, etc. 
at the feet of no less than fifteen masters. Above all others he 
esteemed and praised the teacher Ahmad Qushashi at Medina, 
whom he called his spiritual guide and teacher. hAbdurra'uf 
received a letter from Molla Ibraham, the successor of Ahmad 
Qushashi, permitting him to open a school of his own, which he 
did upon his return to Acheh in 1661 A.D. 
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The fascination which mysticism holds for the Muslims in 
the Dutch East Indies is largely due to the fact that it pertains 
to the twilight in which Islam, for the most part, is hidden from 
the common people. To them it seems to harmonize with the 
many strange and mysterious things in Islam, as for example : the 
x^rabic language, foreign dress, the hajji, etc., etc. Their interest 
in mysticism is also an evidence of a reaction from the over 
tension of Islam’s stern idea of God. Man’s longing for union with 
God bursts the barriers of orthodox doctrine, which holds that 
communion with God is blasphemy. Yet mysticism does not lead 
to communion with God in the Christian sense. Mysticism does 
away with the individuality of man ; God and man become one. 
Substance but not personalities can be co-mingied ; this distinc- 
tion forms the essential condition for communion. 

In the Dutch East Indies every Muslim teacher of any note 
tries to give instruction in mysticism, because only by so doing 
can he get any real hold on the people. It is well recognized that 
teachers of mysticism have more influence over the people than 
do the teachers in the Muhammadan universities. Many pro- 
fessors become members of mystical orders so that their reputa- 
tion may be improved on that account. 

In Sumatra, as well as in some of the other islands of the 
Dutch East Indies, there are some teachers of mysticism who have 
become so advanced that they say it is no longer necessary to 
pray aloud ; for them the secret prayer of the heart is sufficient. 
This may be regarded as a mystical reaction from the externality 
of the idea of God and his worship. 

These mystical orders are not without political influence in 
the countries where they thrive. For example in Sumatra the 
Bataks say that repeating the dhikr when counting the rosary 
teaches them how to fight, to cross the ocean, march over hill and 
dale and conquer their enemies, so that some day they may be 
able to make war on the unbelievers. 

These mystical orders continue to spread in the Dutch East 
Indies so that one is led to believe that many Muslims hope that 
mysticism will once more work a reformation in their political 
life. Dr. G. Simon thinks this means worse bondage to their 
religious leaders, and a more complete blending of eschatological 
aspirations and mystical political tendencies.’*' However, it wall 
be evident from this study of the subject that the present liberal 
movement in Sufiism in Sumatra is in the direction of a moral 
and social reform, rather than political. 

(&) Non-orthodox and Heretical Types of Mysticism. 

The various forms of heretical mysticism found fertile 
soil in Sumatra, and, had it not been for the persecution carried 
out by the princes at the instigation of the orthodox Muslims, 

the heretical types would h ave spread much more widely. 

* The Progress and Arrest of Islwrt iu Sumatra by Gottfried Siffiton, p. I5S. 
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At the first the heretical types held in common with the 
orthodox teachers that the essence and object of religion is man's 
communion with his Maker ; and that ritual, law and doctrine 
are necessary in order to accomplish that end. But the unortho- 
dox leaders soon forsook this accepted way and claimed that 
other means than that mentioned above would also lead to the 
desired end, and that those who lived in communion with Allah 
here on the earth are raised to some extent above the ritual and 
the law. Many of them conceive communion with Allah to be so 
complete that the distinction between the creature and the Creator 
is lost sight of. 

This form of pantheistic mysticism is set forth by some 
authors in the form of a philosophy, while the most popular 
group describe it in mystical formulae and in sundry comparisons, 
based on a play on words and numbers. For example, they look 
upon the ever recurring number '' four " as a demonstration 
of the unity of the whole of God's creation. It is, therefore, the 
task of mysticism to awaken in man the consciousness of this 
unity, so that he may identify himself with Allah, and with the 
Universal. Some mystics go so far as to say that this complete 
consciousness of the universal unity is in itself a universal prayer 
which does away with the necessity for the five daily devotional 
exercises of ordinary men. Others will go so far as to brand as a 
servant of many gods one who continues to offer up his prayers, 
or to testify that there is no God but Allah, since he who truly 
comprehends the Unity, knows that ‘‘ there is no receiver of prayer 
and no offerer thereof " ; for the One cannot pray to or worship 
itself. 

Among the early mystics who are held in high repute in 
Sumatra the name of Ahmad Rifa'i (d. 1182 A.D.) deserves to be 
mentioned. He was the founder of the wide-spread order known 
as the Rifa'iyyah, which afterwards split into a number of sub- 
divisions. The story of his life furnishes abundant proof of his 
piety and wisdom and also of spiritual gifts {karamat) which he 
exercised through Allah's help, yet we can find nothing which can 
bridge over the gulf which separates him from all but juggling 
performances which bear his name, even though the connection 
can be traced. 

Not only in the Rifa'ite, but also in other mystical orders, 
instances are quoted from their own traditions concerning mem- 
bers of the fraternity who have attained a high degree of perfection 
in mysticism. These have, by the help of divine grace, suffered 
no hurt from acts, which under ordinary circumstances result in 
sickness or in death ; as for example the eating of fragments of 
glass, biting off the heads of snakes, wounding themselves with 
knives, throwing themselves under the feet of horses, all these and 
other acts have proved harmless to the successors of the founder of 
these orders, and they too have been given the power to endow 
^ their true disciples with invulnerability. 
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While many such stories must certainly be dismissed under 
the heading of pious fiction, yet there are instances where 
the condition of high strung transport into which these darwishes 
work themselves by wakeful nights, fasting, and exhausting 
exercises, do actually result in temporary and local insensibility 
to pain. 

For centuries past certain sections of these orders w^hich 
possess such mystic powers have made a sort of trade out of the 
practice of these arts. The members of the order meet at a fixed 
time under the guidance of their teacher and proceed to the recita- 
tion oi dhikrs, accompanied by certain movements of the body 
which tend to produce giddiness, and thus they finally fall into 
ecstasy which cause them to perform without fear the dangerous 
tricks mentioned above. Should one of them fall a victim to his 
hardihood, it is ascribed to the weakness of his faith ; should he 
wound himself slightly a little spittle from the mouth of the 
teacher, with an incantation of the name of the founder of the 
order, suffices to insure his recovery. 

When the gathering of darwishes takes place in public, 
and especially at religious feasts, frequently some of the on- 
lookers become infected with the frenzy of the performers and 
voluntarily join in the hazardous game. This sudden participa- 
tion is ascribed to the mystic influence of the founder of the 
order. 

These public performances at times degenerate into mere 
theatrical representations, where nothing but the name and a 
few formalities recall their connection with mysticism. Indeed 
the "most celebrated of these orders has been thus corrupted. The 
orthodox conception is that while it is wrong to cast any doubt 
on the possibility of the existence of such phenomena, and while 
certain chosen mystics have indeed shown by such means how 
close was their walk with Allah, these modern performances, 
although bearing sacred names, are really empty, if not profane 
counterfeits, (Hurgronje, The Achehnese, p. 250). 

As a general rule it may be said that the Muhammadans of 
Sumatra desire to follow the orthodox way, and that the hetero- 
dox elements in the creed of the common people are embraced 
by them in ignorance and good faith, and rapidly disappear 
under the influence of orthodox teaching. The orthodox Shatta- 
riya mysticism introduced in Acheh in the 17th century now sub- 
sists in only a few narrow circles of devotees. The Naqshbandiy- 
yah and the Qadiriya orders have never really taken root in Nortli 
Sumatra, although a few adherents of these orders are to be found 
in many parts of the island. 

As the influence of Muhammadan teaching increased in • 
Sumatra, as well as in other parts of the Dutch East Indies, 
the teachers of Sufiism soon found groups of natives who proved 
willing disciples of this interesting doctrine. There has been 
very little development in the field of higher mysticism, nor is 
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natives as well. Devout Muslim Bataks in Sumatra like to close 
their daily prayers with a little mystical exercise. The worshipper 
sits upon the ground, his hands lying upon his knees in such a 
manner that the tips of his fingers do not stick out over his 
knees (otherwise the Prophet will cut them off). The worshipper 
keeps in this position without moving while the Prophet enters 
his soul ; or the worshipper will be told to shut his eyes after he 
has finished his prayers and stop his ears, then his soul communes 
with Muhammad and Ali. From these two persons he receives 
the power to work miracles, to rise to eminence and to obtain 
wealth. 

The natives^ of these islands love the mysterious and the 
fantastic. Practices which they can only partially understand 
are a welcome substitute for the animistic ceremonies which 
Islam has taken away from them. 

Mystical exercises are also performed by the help of the 
rosary of 100 beads, which represent the name of Allah and 
his 99 attributes, or beautiful names. This string of beads is 
passed ten times between the first and second fingers, with each 
bead one of the attributes of Allah must be repeated, or simply 
rememl^red, so that in this manner Allah's name is invoked 1,000 
times. The exercise opens with litanies in which there are obvious 
traces of mysticism. The opening prayer is as follows ; 
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(5) See “ The Progress and Arrest of Islam in Sumatra ” p. 146 by Dr. 
Gottfried Simon. 

(1) See Moslem World, October 1930. Article by Dr. W. G. Shellabear 

''An E:^cposure of Counterfeiters *\ 
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All rosary prayers culminate in the thought of the abnegation 
of the ego and the contemplation of the vision of Allah, The 
earth, they say, vanishes from the worshipper's sight, it becomes 
as small as a coin which he holds in his right hand, and then the 
soul is one with xMlah. (5) 

Some of the Muhammadans on the West Coast of Sumatra 
conduct a religious exercise which they call the kasdlah'' 
(Qasid, poems, songs) which, in some respects, resembles the 
exercise performed by the help of the rosary. The kasldah 
ceremony is performed by a group of people coming together, 
usually in some home, to sing praises unbo the Lord and Muham- 
mad. In this service a variety of tunes are ued; Egyptian, 
Syrian, Eastern and Western. The leaders of the hasliah are 
usualty those who have had some training in singing and who 
possess good voices, most of them being young men of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


When a child is circumcised the kasldah singers are called. 
It is thought that their service provides additional protection for 
the child. If two kasldah performers are called they should be 
seated at the ends of the line of participants, or in the corners 
of the room. The leaders sing alternately, and usually in a 
very shrill voice. For example, one will sing an Egyptian tune 
and the other one will sing a Western tune. At other times 
they may sit close to each other and sing alternately the tunes 
they know best. The women, young and old, sit in a row in such 
a position as to hear the song, but at the same time they must 
not be where the men can see them, for such would be considered 
improper [hardm] during such a ceremony. 

The kasldah ceremony usualty continues until midnight. 
At the close of the meeting one of the older men offers a prayer 
for a blessing on the people. As a rule the owner of the house 
does not prepare food for such an occasion, but offers his guests 
coffee only. At the conclusion of the ceremony the owner of the 
house gives an offering to the singers which the people regard 
as alms. The amount given is usually about two guilders for 
each singer. Before the money is handed out it is neatly wrapped 
in paper so that the guests may not see how much is given. 

Until a few decades ago the teaching of the Naqshbandi 
Order (tarlqah) exercised a very strong influence in spreading 
non-orthodox Sufi teaching and practices in Sumatra. The teach- 
ing of this order is set forth in a treatise written in Malay and 
published in Cairo. This book is known as the Fathu*l ' Arifln ^ . 
The following will give some idea of the doctrine with which this 
treatise is concerned : — (1) 
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The author stresses the value of certain set prayers and the 
use of the The pupil has set for him a certain prayer 

formula for each day of the week which he is to use as a dhlkr. 
This formula is to be repeated 4,000 times daily. According 
to the manner of the Naqshbandi Order the dBkr is to be per- 
formed quietly while holding the breath. Thus the pupil feels 
that he brings the expression Allah, Allah " into his heart. 
The Qacliriyah Order, whose teaching is also set forth in the above- 
mentioned treatise, performs the dhikr in a loud voice, either 
standing or sitting. 

The author of the Fathiil 'Ariftn teaches that man is equipped 
with ten subtilties (lata' if), — five of which are called the World 
of Command '' Alamu'l-amr) that is the heart, spirit, inner 
heart, secret and the most secret, (qalb, ruh, sirr, khafi and 
akhfd). The other five are called the '' World of Creation ” 
Alamidl-Khalq) ; the subtilty of the soul (nafs) and the four 
elements ; water, air, earth and fire. 

They believe that the subtilty of the heart is below the left 
breast, two fingers breadth to the left, and that its color is yellow, 
and it is the seat of the authority of our lord Adam, and its origin 
is water, air and earth. The subtilty of the spirit is below the 
right breast, two lingers breadth to the right, its color is red, and it 
is the seat of the authority of our lords Abraham and Noah, and 
its seat of origin is fire. The subtilty of the inner heart is located 
opposite the left breast, two fingers breadth towards the chest, 
its color is white, it is the seat of the authority of our lord Moses 
and its origin is water. The subtilty of the secret is opposite the 
right breast, two fingers breadth towards the chest, its color is 
green, it is the seat of the authority of our lord Tsa (Jesus), and 
its origin is air. The subtilty of the most secret is located in the 
middle of the chest, its color is black, it is the seat of the authority 
of our lord Muhammad, and its origin is earth. The subtilty 
of the soul (brain) is located in the forehead and the whole head. 

The people of this order also say that in the way of approach 
to Allah the following three things are necessary : (1) the secret 
dhikr, i,e. the mentioning of “ Allah '' in the heart which has 
been^ cleared of all anxiety ; (2) Murdqahah (spiritual com- 
munion) ; (3) Producing the form of the teacher (shaikh) who 
causes the results and ecstatic union (tawajjuh) or, (to make 
available service with the teacher which gives form to union and 
association). 

These Murdqahah are said to be of twenty kinds : 

(1) Murdqahah ahadlyah, directing the heart towards the 
essence of our Lord who has the attribute of perfection and 
unlimited praise. 

(2) Murdqahah ma'iyah, directing the heart towards God 
who is with us in all our parts (the five senses). 

(3) Murdqahah aqrahlyah, directing the heart towards the 
essence of God who is closer to us than the jugular vein, closer 
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than seeing, closer than smelling, closer than the sense of taste, 
closer than the thoughts of the heart, closer than memory,- — but 
only Allah knows the condition of this proximity. 

(4) Murdqahah mahabbah fi[d-Ddirati'l-Vld (communion of 
love in the first mystic circle), directing the heart towards the 
essence of God who loves us and whom we love, 

(5) Mufdqahahil-Mahahbah fi*d~Dd[imti'th-Thm^ (com- 
munion of love in the second mystic circle) directing the heart 
towards the essence of the God of mutual love in the second circle) 
while we see that he has all the qualities which are ideas {ma'dmya, 
and those which are derived from ideas {ma'nawtya), 

{%) Murdqabatu'l-Mahahbah fl*l Qm^^s {commumori of love 
in the bow') directing the heart towards the God of mutual love 
in the half circle. 

(7) Mtifdqabah Wildyati'l-Ulyd (communion of the spiritual 
power of the highest) directing the heart tow^ards the essence of 
God who gives the spiritual power of the highest. 

{^) Murdqahah Kamaldttn-Nubuwah (communion of the 
perfections of the Prophetship) directing the heart towards the 
essence of our God who made the perfection of all the prophets, 
and who made even (meratakan) the law for them. 

(9) Murdqahah Kamdldti* r-Risdlah (communion of the per- 
fection of the apostleship) directing the heart towards the essence 
of our God who made the perfection of the apostles. 

(10) Mtirdqabah kamdldt UlVl- Asm (communion of the per- 
fections of the possessors of determination) directing the heart 
towards the essence of our God who made the perfections of the 
possessors of determination from the perfection of the prophets 
and the perfection of the apostles. 

(11) Murdqabatu'UMuhahhah fi Dd'iratil KhuUah (commu- 
nion of love in the mystic circle of friendship) contemplating 
God in the station of love, directing the heart towards the essence 
of our God who made the reality of our Lord Abraham and took 
him as his beloved. 

(12) Murdqahah Dd’irati'l-Mahabbatts Sirfah (communion 
of the mystic circle of pure love) which is the reality of our Lord 
Moses, directing the heart towards the essence of our God who 
gave his love to our lord Moses as pure love. Such is the expla- 
nation of the collection of the ten latd'if. 

(13) Murdqahatud-Mumtszijah hi'l-Mahahhah (communion 
which is mixed with love) which is the reality of Muhammad, 
directing the heart towards the essence of our God who made the 
reality of Muhammad of original love mixed with his love. 

(14) Murdqahatu'l Mahhuhlyatis Sirfah (communion of the 
beloved which is pure) which is the reality of Ahmad directing the 
heart towards the essence of our God, who made the reality of 
Ahmad of pure love. 
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[lb) Mur dqahatu'l-HuhbV s Sirf (communion of pure loving) 
directing the heart towards the essence of our God who gave 
pure love to his servants. 

(16) Murdqabah Id ta'ayana (communion— he is not mani- 
fest) contemplating the essence of our God who is not manifest 
to created things : even the nearest angels, the prophets or 
apostles. There is no one who understands God but God alone. 

(17) Murdqabah HaqlqatVUKa’hah (communion of the 
reality of the Ka'bah) directing the heart towards the essence of 
our God who made the Ka’bah as a place for all to worship. 

(18) Murdqabah Haqlqatil-Qiir' an {commumon ot ih.t reality 
of the Qur'an) directing the heart towards the essence of our God 
who made the reality of the Qur'an which was sent down to our 
lord Muhammad and which becomes worship (adoration) on the 
part of those who read it. 

(19) Murdqabah Haqlqati'a-Saldt (communion of the reality 
of worship) directing the heart towards the essence of our God 
who made the reality of worship. 


The Origin of LatdHf, The following notes in regard to the LatdHf which 
are mentioned above as being taught by the Naqshbandi teachers are taken 
from " Studies in Tasawwuf by Khaja Khan, B.A,, Madras, 1923, the same 
being reported by Dr. W. G. Shellabear in his article " An Exposure of Coun- 
terfeiters ” which was published in the Moslem World, October 1930 : — 

" Shaikh Ahmad, the Mujaddid of the eleventh century, has, accord- 
ing to the progress of his sdlik in the upward course, seen different colors 
at different stages. He — a Naqshbandi mystic — is the discoverer of six 
positions in that part of man’s body between the neck and the navel, 
which he has called the six subtilties [LatdHf sitta) one encircling the 
other, much after the manner of the Kundalini (the circles) of Patanjali. 
The color of qalh is yellow ; of soul, red ; of sirr^ white ; of khafi, black ; 
and of akhfd, green. It may be noted that these stages are according 
to the stages given in the doubtful hadlth mentioned in the Ihyd* UVumi 
d->Din of Ghazzali, namely, that in the body of man there is a lump. of 
flesh ; in this lump there is qalb or mind ; in mind, reason; in reason, 
fuwdd ; in fuwdd there is khafi ; and in khafi there is " I (On pages 81 
and 171 of this book the Arabic text of this tradition is quoted, but the 
two quotations do not agree). Some say that the color of the nafs is 
blue, and of ruh ochre. When the nafs entirely disappears, whiteness 
overshadows. The color of the soul often becomes green, the last stage is 
colorlessness, everything disappears, leaving the sdlik in a state of fund, 
the transcendental wonder spoken of by Tennyson, which the Sufis call 
*Alam-i-Hayrat. The color of the cloth, specially the headdress, is 
indicative of the stage of the pilgrim’s journey, e.g. if this cloth is of ochre 
color, it means that his suliik has reached the stage oi ruh.*’ 

On page 189 of the same book the autor gives the location of the six 
l(Ud*if—^afs, qalh, ruh, sin, khafi, akhfd, and then adds : “ The faqirs of the 
Naqshbandi Order and the followers of Shaikh Ahmad of Shirhind practise 
on these points ; other Sufis have no faith in them.” 

On page 171, in his definition of the term Ananiy at (ego of God), he says : 
” The ananiyat of abd is the ananiyat of God in limitation. (Then after 
quoting the hadith mentioned above). The ananiyat is thus hidden under seven 
sheaths, akhfd, khafi, sirr, ruh, fuwdd, muzga, and jasad. Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhind has located his six subtilties {latdHf) thus : akhfd in the head-plate, 
khafi in the forehead, ruh in the right side, qalb in the left, sirr above the navel, 
and nafs in the navel.” 
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(20) Mur dqabah DdHratVl Ma'hudlyatVs-Sirfa [commxmioii 
of the mystic circle of him who is worshipped) directing the heart 
towards the essence of our God to whom belongs the worship of 
all his creatures/ and he granted worship to all phenominal things. 


In “ Les Confreries Reiigionses Musulmanes/' MM. Depont and Coppolani 
give the chain of shaikhs following Naqshbandi as follows, on page 523 : — 

“ Chah-Naqechabend-Belia-ed-Din. 
Mohammed-el-Bokhari-Aaah-ed-Din-ei-A'ttar. 

Ya’ coub-el-Dj arkhi-el- A'sari. 

Khaouadja-Ahrar-Obeid-Allah-es-Samarqandi. 

Mohammed-ez-Zahaid. 

Ed“Derouich-Mohammed. 

Khaouadjaqi-es-Samarqandi-el-Amkani. 
Mohammed-el-Farouqi-es-Serahendi, etc.'* 

From this it appears that Khaja Khan's '' Shaikh Ahmad of Sarhind or 
Sirhind was the eighth successor from Naqshbandi. 

1937] Royal Asiatic Society. 


THE SULUK CEREMONY. 

Doubtless the best known of the Muhammadan mystical 
ceremonies in Sumatra is the Suluk. This ceremony is cal- 
culated to show that the one participating has reached ' a place 
of utmost devotion to Allah, and that, having completed the 
ceremony, he is entitled to occupy a place ' apart from the 
ordinary man and enjoys certain powers and privileges which 
others do not. While instruction in the suluk is given" in all the 
Muhammadan centers throughout the island of Sumatra, yet 
there are certain variations which are noted in the regulations 
governing the ceremony in Acheh as compared with those used in 
West and East Sumatra, The popularity of the sulUk is limited 
to the more backward centers of population and to the more con- 
servative groups. The younger and better educated Muslims 
do not regard the practice as illustrative of true Muhammadan 
mysticism. 

Usually those who practise the suluk are among the older 
people of the community.-— those who are dissatisfied with their 
lot in life and are out of sympathy with worldly things. They 
take up this ceremony as a method of escape, and at the same time 
ttey believe that they will obtain special favor from the Lord, 
the person who intends to perform the suluk must take with him 
one bolt of white cloth and several guilders which he gives to his 
teacher. (Such payment is especially common practice in the West 
toast of Sumatra). The pupil must also promise his teacher, 
usually on oath, the following: (1) perfect obedience to all that 
the teacher says, even though such may seem wrong to the 
pupil, (2) unconditional^ faith in the teacher’s words, (3) faithful 
performance of all religious duties forever, (4) secrecy as to the 
contents of the ceremony. The pupil must also give a positive con- 
fession of faith as a preliminary. In the West Coast of Sumatra 
If a woman wishes to perform this exercise she must have a 
woman teacher ; however, in Acheh the teachers are men only. 

it. country the woman must spend a night alone 

with the Mcdim* (teacher, having first taken an oath that she will 
not reveal to anyone her experiences during that night. 

The exercise begins with the novice being led into a dark 
room where he is treated as a corpse. He is washed and wrapped 
m a white cloth. 1 he teacher reads the prayers for the dead, and 
then the novice sits in an attitude of meditation and repeats a 
dhtkr slowly. Because of his concentration on the dhikr he for- 
gets to eat and drink. In case he gets too drowsy he may sleep 
where he si s as he is far away from anybody else and does not 
except at the call of nature. He may eat about 
300 grams of nee seasoned with a bit of salt. It is not supposed 
that this will satisfy his hunger, but simply provide a bit of nourish- 
ment. One plate of nee brought to the mosque would be sufficient 


* Arabic ■ — nm*allim. 
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for ten persons engaged in performing the swMA. Thus they 
continue with the and fasting until they have attained their 
objective. Those who are courageous and zealous in their devotion 
continue for as long as three days and nights without eating or 
drinking. It is reported that in Acheh the ceremony is continued 
for seven days before the novice is allowed to take food. Those 
who find the trial too severe usually ask permission to return home 
on the second day, while others may hold out until the end of the 
.'third day. ' ' 

The initial stage of the suluk ceremony is the repetition of the 
dhikf, of which there are four varieties 

(1) Dhikr sali-sali,* 

(2) Dhikr Nawshbandiyyah. * 

(3) Dhikr Shari'at. 

(4) Dhikr maTifat. 

When one seeks instruction in this form of the dhikr the 
teacher advises him that he must concentrate his mind upon the 
work which he is about to perform. He must put away all thoughts 
of his wife and family and of his possessions. He must think of 
nothing else but his teacher and himself. This instruction begins 
at night, the pupil having been given a white curtain under which 
he is to .sleep. As soon as the teacher has given him a drink of 
holy water {air tawajjuh persumpahan) , declaring that he must be 
faithful to the teacher and to the religion of Islam, then the pupil 
is ordered to go to sleep. While he is sleeping he must lie in such a 
position that will allow his head to point in the direction of the 
kihlah (Mecca), with his left hand above his right. At daybreak the 
pupil arises, performs his ablutions and worships, then sits down 
facing the kihlah and says the following : — 

Oh Allah, my Lord, complete good works in me. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, grant that I may be strong to fulfil your 

commands. 


Oh Allah, my Lord, grant me strength so that I may recognize 
what you forbid. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, bury {mafikan) me in pure Islam. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, bury me in perfect faith. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, grant good works on behalf of my teacher. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, grant that my teacher may have strength 
to fulfil your commands. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, grant that strength may be given to my 
teacher so that he may be able to recognize wLat you 
forbid. 


♦This variety of the dhikr is known as the ** dhikr salia " in Sumatra. It 
seems that salia is a corruption of the Arabic word saW\ meaning "strength” 
or " power 

In Sumatra the dhikr maWifat is considered to be the form 
which contains the hidden teaching of Islam and is, therefore the 
most important of all the dkikrs. 
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Oh Allah, my Lord, bury my teacher in pure Islam. 

Oh Allah, my Lord, bury my teacher in perfect faith."' 

(At this point he repeats the Fdtihah—ih^ first Sura of the 
QiiLan.) 

Berniat. The pupil considers himself as dead. He is bathed 
and a burial service is held over him. He surrenders himself to 
the spirit of the Naqshbandiyyah, whereupon his teacher, in his 
complete wisdom {ma'rifatnya yang putus) enters the person of the 
pupil, entering through the spiritual heart into the pineapple- 
shaped (physical) heart (hafi-’Sanubari). Then the pupil is caused 
to center his thoughts on Allah and the hati saniibari is opened. 
Then he offers a prayer of thanksgiving, 

lUaki anta maksudl, wa ridaka matluhl Repeated three 
times), 

“ Oh Allah, my Lord, thou art my objective, there is no Lord 
but Thee/’ {Repeated three times) 

“ Oh Allah, my Lord, thou art the One for whom I seek. 
There is no Lord but Thee”. {Repeated three times). 

Oh Allah, my Lord, I seek thy contentment (karediaanmu). 
There is no other Lord but Thee {Repeated three 
times). 

The novice then counts the rosary while he sa^^s “ Allah, 
Allah ”, five thousand times. While he is repeating the name of 
Allah he must say in his heart : “ the divine essence has nothing 
by which it may be illustrated or compared While saying this 
he must hold his breath. 

As the stiluk ceremony progresses the novice will see visions 
of frightful experiences which are about to overtake him ; some- 
times one will see a flood coming in which he will certainly be 
drowned, or lie will see a tiger coming to tear him in pieces, or a 
great snake which is about to wrap itself about his neck. During 
this trial no moan or cry may pass his lips no matter what terror, 
evil spirit, or wild animal may appear before him. Wliile these 
experiences are but hallucinations yet few pupils can endure the 
strain invoh'ed. When he gets the sensation of a snake wrapping 
itself about his neck he frequently runs home. Among ten per- 
sons who begin the sutuh ceremony it is quite likely that not more 
than one will carry it through to the conclusion, but he who endures 
to the end is endowed with great magic powers. To him who over- 
comes, prophets and angels appear in the second week to instruct 
him in all the magic arts as long as he cares to listen. 

Then finally the great experience comes. The novice is 
worn out with fasting and prayer, his senses are bewildered with 
his thoughts and aspirations and the terrible visions of the past 
few days. In this condition he awaits the coming of the saints. 
His senses leave him and the prophets and Muhammad then take 

*Th& divine nature is my intention and Thy pleasure is my desire.'^ 
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possession of his soul ; his body lies like a .and with his last 

gasp the IX o vice murmurs once more t\itla%laha illa, llah, &n&tne.n 
Allah hirtiLself actually descends from His throne and takes up 
his abode in the heart of the seeker. The mystic has now attained 
the highest state of holiness within the reach 

earth. He has beheld the Almighty within himselt. All things 
now lie at: his feet and he can even become a e . 

happy he i-e on this earth, for who can withstand him . 

When one has kept the suluk some months (in certain parts 
of the country the period of probation is one ^ 

teacher takes notice of the faithful and such are gi'^n a letter 
which testifies that he has really performed the exercise He inay 
also receive certain memory verses and prayers which are necK 
sary to lead him into the life to come. Such Persons upon the com- 
pletion of the suluk are regarded as holy men y fewer 

However, only a few are able to endure the ordeal and still fewer 
can pay enough to satisfy the teacher (shaikh). 

If during this time of testing the pupil becoines frightened 
and runs screaming away, the benefit of the f 

may go insane. Some people say that, when ™ failed 

stance a uunil loses his mind it is an evidence that he has laiiea 
to pay tHrtLcher a sufficient sum his instruction and hence 
the teacher casts a spell over him. At any time ^ 

thp in^^tniction when these visions come to the pupil the teacner 

sLuid sr- »’■“ '» nVSta 

that the pupil may come through the test successlully and 

knowledge of invisibility. 

Tn addition to the tests mentioned above the pupil will also 
see a Variety of color! It is understood that these colors indicate 
the presence of certain spirits or certain ones 
for example -—black indicated the presence of 
She !neef of' death) ; yellow indicates the presence of the Devil 
Satan finn or spirits; green indicates the presence of the prophet 

ibraham pale gree^i indicates the pre^ce M 

MosS o? Idris (Enoch) ; red indicates the Presence of Gabriel and 
“^(findicates the preience ol Jeaus The pup.l J 

Uammad during the ““y.y, ““Su" Sevi! “ 

•posSlty rfm‘eeUng Mlammad is supposed to deP«”<iyJ“ 

fuck (S) of the pupil. In case his naslb is good he will meet 
with Muhammad during the early part of the ceremony. 

Some people who are unable to complete the suluk go to the 

f re Af fTiiQ T>lac6 tlicrG is a ^rav€ of a saint kno>?^n 
prayer and fasti g. - P shaikh sailed from Mecca 
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A person would stand about four meters distant from a hole in the 
ground, then he would try to roll the kemiri fruit into the hole. 
After Shaikh Bahaudin had watched them play for some time he 
asked permission to join them after having made his desire known 
by the use of signs since he could not speak their language. 
Before he attempted to roll the ball into the hole he repeated the 
hismi [Bi*smi%aM . every ball he rolled went straight 
into the hole. The people were much surprised at this and com- 
menced to learn the hismi. Those who committed it to memory 
could always win when playing the kemiri game. On this account 
the people had great faith in the Shaikh, they learned his religion 
and became faithful Muslims. Thus, it is reported, that after this 
manner the religion of Islam spread from the village of Priaman 
throughout ail the country of the Manangkabaus. 
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form of worship w^hich is frequently, folio wed in Sumatra 
and highly valued on account of. its mystical significance is. known 
as the “ rMib This form of worship consists mainly in the con- 
tinuous repetition of Id ildha illd lldh. 

There are two kinds of rdtih— the oidmQ.xy rdtib and. the fdiib' 
tubin. This latter form is considered to have special value in 
warding off misfortune. The ordinary rdtib is usually performed 
during the celebration of a kenduri (a religious feast originally held 
once a year at which prayers for the dead are offered, but it is now 
used to celebrate any particular event in the family life of a Muslim) 
In case a small kenduri is being celebrated it is not necessary to 
call women from another village to assist in preparing the food. 
As soon as the food is ready a teacher or a hajji, or anyone else 
who is able to pray in Arabic, is called in along with some ten 
men of the village. In case there is sufficient food a larger number 
may be called. It is necessary that several men should be present 
so as to insure there being a sufficient number to give the response 
[dmm] during the repetition of the prayers, or they may join in 
the repetition of that part of the prayers which the public is 
expected; to repeat. ■ 

When the teacher has taken his position at the end of the 
group, or on the edge of the circle, the person on whose behalf 
the kenduri is being held speaks to the people thus assembled 
while at the same time he burns incense. The substance of what 
he says is as follows : My purpose in inviting you here is that we 
may pray to the Lord Almighty who has provided me and my 
household with a sufficient supply of the necessities of life, there- 
fore I pray for a blessing upon my household and that the spirits 
of those in the graves may be given ample space {dilap angkan), 
and also I ask that a dhikr may be repeated some hundreds of 
times so that the Lord will grant the prayer which I offer to him 
and his Apostle 'k 

As soon as the man of the house has finished his remarks the 
leader answers : “ We understand your desire and we shall ask our 
Prophet Muhammad and our Lord, who is all pov'erful both in 
heaven and on earth, that the Lord will bless your household, 
give you long life, make your food cheap, that your good works 
{'amal)^ may increase and that Allah will make wide the resting- 
place of all the spirits in the graves 'k Thereupon the leader 
begins to repeat the hismi and verse one to six of the first 
sura of the Qur'an. This is followed by the * ** arsh^'^ verse until the 
end. Then the group seated in a semi-circle round the leader 
draw in closer until their shoulders touch, after which the wffiole 

*When used in connection with religion *anial (work) refers to the acts 
which one performs in the process of worship. 

**Qur’an 2 ; 256. 
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group begins to sway to the left and then to the right shouting 
the la ilaha ilia "llah, louder and louder. The bystanders beat 
time with their feet to increase the solemnity of the exercise. Most 
of the lamps are extinguished. Finally the noise and the constant 
motion produces its eh ect upon the participants/ they seem to go 
mad as they fall into ecstasy. In some districts a ratib takes place 
three times during the month of fasting as a substitute, they say, 
for reading the Qur'an in three parts. 

After completing the dhikr they wash out their mouths 
{sembur). Then they pray while each person holds his two hands 
up in front of his face and rubs them together. Following this 
they repeat the tawbat (a prayer for forgiveness), then the ceremony 
is closed with a short prayer by the leader. 

At the conclusion of the prayer the food is brought forth and 
served by the young people of the household, or by the friends of 
the man in whose house the service was held. 

The rdtib which is used to ward off sickness is usually per- 
formed during the period when cholera or small-pox is in the neigh- 
bourhood. If during such a performance the lights are extinguished 
the exercise is known as the rdtib tubin {Hibin, i,e. forgetting all 
material things, lost in the divine). 

In case there is an epidemic of cholera or small-pox in the 
community the teacher or khalifahs in each local mosque call some 
of the people together. At this meeting money is collected with 
which to purchase two and a half yards of white cloth and oil 
lamps made of tin. The cloth is cut into ten or twelve strips. 
Each of these strips serves as a banner and is tied to a bamboo 
pole one and a half meters in length. The tin lamps are also 
attached to the end of the bamboo poles of the same length so that 
the lamps may be raised high enough to give better illumination. 
Then they prepare tins or plates which are filled with rice and 
benzoin (incense). At about 8 o'clock in the evening the village 
people gather at the local mosque at which time one of the elders 
says, '' Now that ail the requirements for warding off disease are 
ready, those of you who can spare the time should unite with us 
in prayer to the Lord that he may keep from us cholera, small- 
pox and such like diseases, and in marching round the village to 
collect a contribution (alms) to meet the expense involved in pre- 
paring this rdtib ", 

After having made the above statement and having burned 
some incense they repeat the rdtib one hundred times or more. 
While repeating this rdtib, or dhikr, the lamps in the mosque 
are extinguished, but the lamp on the outside of the building 
continues to burn. When the dhikr is completed the lamps are 
lighted again and the elder of the mosque gives the order for the 
company to start off together, each boy carrying either a white 
banner or an oh lamp attached to the end of one of the bamboo 
poles. One of the older men of the group will carry a plate con- 
taining rice and incense. This man will enter each of the homes 
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of the village to ask for aims while the remainder of the procession 
remain in the road singing and praising the Lord and asking him 
and his Apostle Muhammad to prevent the sickness from coming 
to that place. The songs and the prayers used are in the Arabic 
language and have been previously committed to memory by those 
participating. 

While this ceremony is going on some of the people in the 
village will come together in a certain place for a light meal of 
bread and a kind of drink made from the water of the coconut 
and native sugar. During the course of this meal no prayers are 
offered, but expressions of praise are repeated in Arabic in the 
hope that Allah will have mercy upon them and prevent the 
cholera and small-pox from attacking them. At the conclusion 
of this meal the members of the group start off in a single file 
through the village paths offering praise to the Lord and his 
Apostle. As this procession comes to an intersection of the 
village paths or roads one of the young men shouts as loudly as he 
can so that the sickness will flee across the ocean. This perfor- 
mance is kept up until after midnight, at which time the marchers 
return to the mosque. Then the elder of the mosque, or some other 
leader, counts the money received as aims, after which it is divided 
among those who took part in the procession. The leader first 
takes his share of the funds, then the remainder is divided among 
the others, including the boys who carried the lamps and banners. 
After this matter is disposed of then they repeat a dhikr a few 
hundred times and close with a short prayer, after which all return 
home. 

Dr. G- Th. Simon feels that so far as the common people are 
concerned they have simply adopted the rdtih as a substitute for 
certain heathen customs. They do not realize the far-reaching 
distinction between the old magic which was for the protection 
of the survivors, and the Muslim use of the rdtih which was to be 
repeated in the interest of the departed soul. The common 
people do not recognize any particular difference, because the 
formulae and charms are as unintelligible to them as was the old 
sorcerer's gibberish. Despite this fact, this form of mystical 
exercise is very popular. They see that the worshipper loses 
himself .completely in glorifying the name of Allah in order to be 
but for a moment dead to the world. 

Magico-mysticism. 

It is doubtless impossible to draw a distinct line between 
mystical teaching and practices which may be classed as being 
pure mysticism and those which contain a greater or less degree of 
magic since mysticism borders so closely on the world of magic. 
However, in order to get a better view of the subject we wish to 
make reference to certain mystical ceremonies which are almost 
entirely in the realm of magic. 

Most of these ceremonies are based partly on hysteria and 
mesmerism, and partly on legerdemain and have as the main part 
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of their exhibition the infliction of wounds either upon the leader 
himself, or upon one or more of his pupils. These performances 
are universally practised throughout the East India Archipelago 
under the name of dabus {dehtis or gedehus) from the Arabic word 
dahhus, " an iron awl which serves as the chief instrument for the 
infliction of wounds, although swords and knives are also used. 
The Achehnese sometimes call the performance rapa’i, (from 
Rifai, i.e, from the name of the early North Sumatra mystic, 
Ahmad Ridah, already referred to as the founder of the Rifahyyah 
Order) which word also serves to designate the tambourine which 
is used in this as well as other dhikrs. In the neighbourhood of 
Padang on the West Coast of Sumatra the dahus ceremony is held 
under the patronage of a local saint known as ‘Abdul Qadir al 
JilanL* 

According to the opinion ot the natives the dahus performance 
must be held under the leadership of a true khalifah, i.e, a spiritual 
successor of the founder of the order in whose name the ceremony 
is performed ; this leader must also have a license from his gum 
(teacher) authorizing him to conduct these otherwise dangerous 
exercises. 

A person who desires to receive instruction in this exercise 
must bring as a present a bolt of white cloth, three needles and a 
certain amount of money. These pupils are made up mostly of 
young men, 18 to 20 years of age. The instruction is given in a 
lonely place to which people seldom come. It is necessary that 
the pupil and the teacher be not disturbed. During the days of 
training the pupil neither eats nor drinks until he has attained his 
objective. Some of them hold out as long as 20 days, but in case 
they are unable to hold out that long the khalifah orders them to 
return home. Those who are able to hold out till the completion 
of the ceremony are regarded as the true pupils of the khalifah 
dahus and are then prepared to go with him from place to place 
giving public exhibitions of this mysterious ceremony. 

The dahus exhibition is usually given in the evening after 
seven o'clock. The khalifah and his pupils gather in a public 
place, and after receiving and returning their respectful salutations 
they offer praise to the Lord and Muhammad and to the patron 
saint of their order, while at the same time they beat loudly on a 
drum to attract the attention of the people. The recitation of 
praise prescribed by the master of the order is supposed to excite 
holy visions in the minds of the brethren who are favoured by 
Allah's grace ; some will see a vision of the founder of the order, 
others will by degrees attain to the ecstatic condition to which is 
attached the quality of invulnerability. Then by turning their 
weapons upon their own bodies they demonstrate to the witnesses 
the power of Adah and the excellence of the master of their order. 
It is reported that, in certain sections of the island, when one oi the 
pupils has entered the ecstatic state the khalifah takes a chain 

♦The founder of the Qadiriyah order. 
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several feet in length, heats it until it is red hot, then he wraps it 
around the neck and body of this pupil while the drum is being 
sounded and the chanting continues. Then the khalifah takes a 
sword and pierces the stomach of the pupil until Ms bowels come 
out. In this condition the young man is placed on the ground and 
covered with a white cloth while the others in the party continue 
to praise the Lord, the Prophet Muhammad and the saint of the 
order. .After a few minutes the cloth is removed and the young 
man stands up, showing no evidence of having been wounded. 

It is also reported that sometimes the khaltfah orders the 
pupil to sit on the ground, after having been prepared by a cere- 
mony such as that referred to above, then he takes a sharp sword, 
and, after a prayer, the khalifah strikes the boy's neck with the 
sword and severs the head from the body. Then he takes the head 
and the body, places them in their natural position on the ground, 
covers them with the white cloth and offers praise to the Lord, to 
Muhammad and to the saint of the order during a period of several 
minutes. After this the cloth is removed, behold, the head has 
grown back on the body and the boy stands before the people show'- 
ing no signs of injury. 

The conclusion of the ceremony is a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Allah for bringing them safely through the exercise. Then a cloth 
is spread on the ground on which the spectators are invited to 
throw any gifts of money which they may wish to give as alms. 
This the khalifah takes as his pay. 

One who witnesses one of these performances, conscious of 
course of the fact that deception is being practised, will observe 
both in the players and the onlookers a curious mixture of belief, 
self-deception and roguishness. Belief in the possibility of 
actually inflicting wounds without danger through the blessed 
influence of the saint of the order sometimes inspires those who 
take part in the performance to inflict on themselves serious and 
often fatal injuries. The players become quite clever in pretending 
to deal themselves heavy blows with the awi or dagger, but in 
fact they are only pressing the point lightly on some hard portion 
of the skin. Yet it sometimes happens that those who take part 
in the ceremony in good faith go so far as to inflict deep w’-ounds 
on their hands, arms and stomach, or knock holes in their heads, 
or cut pieces off their tongues. 

Jimais (jami').=^ One learns of many magical performances 
which come under the heading of jimats, all of which have more or 
less mystical elements in them. These jimats (charms) are used 
to ward off sickness, accidents and to insure a safe journey by land 
or sea The jimat consists usually of a small piece of paper on 
which is written in Arabic several hundred times the statement 

♦Amulet, or charm. The Malays in Sumatra and Malay Ppiusula think 
that jimat is derived from the Arabic word * azimat (see Wilkinson's Malay 
English Dictionary). 
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“ la ilaha ilia 'Uah This paper is then made into a small roll, 
or folded into a very small form and put into a very small tin box 
so as to keep the paper from getting wet. A string, made of two 
threads twisted together, is then fastened to the tin container so 
that it may be tied about the person’s neck where it is to be worn 
all the time except when the person is bathing. The color of the 
two threads must be either white and red, or yellow and red. 

Jimats are also used to make one invulnerable to a knife 
thrust, or to a bullet. Such charms contain a statement in Arabic 
referring to the power of Allah and the steadfastness of faith. 

In case a person should meet his enemy while unprotected 
by a jimat he may say, " 0 piece of iron, 0 pammgkai (a piece of 
wood used to trip an enemy causing him to fall), make strong the 
outside, make strong the inside of this servant by the greatness of 
la illaha ilia’ Uah ”. While this formula is used by those who do 
not possess a jimat, yet it is sometimes used by those who have a 
jimat so as to make it more potent. 

The jimat which is used to make one invulnerable to knives 
or bullets is first written in very small letters on a small piece of 
paper ; it is then wrapped in a very small piece of tin, a small slit 
is made in the flesh of the person who is to use the charm, either 
in his right side, or in his right arm, the little tin container is put 
in the incision, the flesh folded over it and bound up. After 
this the teacher repeats a prayer, strikes the wound with the palm 
of his hand and the marks of the wound disappear. 

There is another kind of 2 . jimat which is always fastened in the 
hat or in the hair so that it will always be on the head. The pur- 
pose of this charm is to cause those who meet the one wearing it 
to feel kindly towards him. 

Sufiism in Transition. 

The introduction of Western education on an extensive scale 
into the Dutch East Indies during the past twenty years has caused 
the younger generation of that country to question the content of 
their religious teachuig and the basis of their customs. The spirit 
of intellectual freedom has also caused them to question the teach- 
ing and practice of their elders, to adopt western modes of think- 
ing and living, as well as western dress and to oppose the practice 
of polygamy. This change in the Muslim attitude towards life 
and religion has been responsible for the organization of a new 
movement throughout the Dutch East Indies known as the 
“ Muhammadiyah Party Every community of any size in 
Java and Sumatra has its local branch or chapter of this organiza- 
tion. Each branch operates under the direction of its own pre- 
sident and committee of management and has a set of rules and 
regulations governing the activity of each society. They have 
club houses, reading rooms, organised sports ; boy scout and girl 
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' guide troups .are organized and modern methods of • sanitation are 
tanght. They also seek to provide better' educational .oppor-' 
tunities for their children. This same desire for better education 
extends to their religious life as well They have prepared text 
books on religious education much after the style of those used in 
the Christian Sunday Schools, and also Muhanamadan Gatec'hisms 
suitable for the children. They have t/ied to reorganize the service, 
of worship in the Mosque, introducing the singing of hymns and a 
sermon much after the style of Christian Church service. There is 
also a yearly conference held, known as the Muhammadiyah 
Congress to which delegates are sent from the various local 
organizations throughout the country. 

Opposed to this new movement with a greater or less degree 
of earnestness is the ** Islamiyah Party which represents the old 
traditional conception of Muhammadan life and religion. This 
party looks with fear and suspicion on the transformation advoca- 
ted by the '‘KaumMuda (the Youth Movement), as they call it. 
The relationship between the two groups has at times become so 
strained that the Islamiyah people have in certain places closed 
their mosques to the members of the Muhammadiyah Party. 
The conservative party still holds that the life of a Muslim must be 
governed by the teaching of the Qur'an and the Traditions as 
interpreted by the old commentaries and that man's condition in 
life is still foreordained of Allah. The members of the Muhamma- 
diyah Party continue to respect the teaching of the Qur'an, but 
maintain that it must be interpreted in the light of the knowledge 
of this present day. They value the traditions of the Prophet and 
his companions only in so far as they contribute to man's improve- 
ment, physically, intellectually and spiritually. They also realize 
the high regard which loyal Muhammadans have for tasawwuf 
(mysticism), but they are also conscious of the fact that what is 
commonly accepted as mysticism by the average Muslim is quite 
out of harmony with their philosophy of life, therefore the^^ have 
prepared text books on tasawwuf which are to be used as curricu- 
lum material in the local chapters of the Muhammadiyah Party. 
Their teaching of mysticism as contained in these books gives that 
phase of Islam an entirely new meaning. They do not intend 
that mysticism shall lead to asceticism, but that it shall assist 
their people to live a more intelligent, refined and useful religious 
life. We shall be able to observe by the material which follows 
in the concluding part of this chapter that the Muhammadiyah 
conception of mysticism is not what we understand as orthodox 
mysticism, but is rather a treatise on ethics and moral science, 
but even so, they classify aU this new doctrine under the heading 
of Tasawwuf Islam (Muhammadan Mysticism), hoping, doubtless, 
that under this title it will be more acceptable to the conservative 
groups and also perpetuate a terminology which has a deeply 
religious connotation for Muhammadans throughout this part of 
the world. 
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Mysticism as . Taught by the Muhammadiyah ■ Party. 

The following is an extract from an article written in Malay 
by Dr. H. A. K. Amruilah and published in the Muhammadtyah 
Almanak, 1932 - 33 .* 

The purpose of tasawwuf (mysticism) in Islam is as follows 

To cleanse the devotion of the heart and spirit of mankind 
from all attributes of uncleanness, meanness, and faults which 
are aroused because of the lusts of the lower nature and Satan ; 
such as the attributes of arrogance, envy, niggardliness, opposing 
righteousness, a love for wicked things, dislike of virtue, anger, 
hatred, indifference to the favours of the Lord, paganism, etc. 

To cleanse one's purposes and faith from innovations; that is, 
purposes and faith which are not founded upon the teaching of the 
Qur’an and the Traditions, or which are in opposition to the faith 
and purpose of the Prophet and his illustrious associates. 

To cleanse the secrets of man and his hidden purposes from 
hypocrisy and envy which may manifest themselves in a very 
refined manner. 

As soon as the divine service is cleansed then there is put into 
it glorious and praiseworthy qualities ; that is, perfect faith, 
modesty, sincerity before the face of Allah and a search for the 
approval of Allah, remembrance of the greatness of Allah, fear of 
Allah, humility, praise, patience, a disposition inclined towards 
righteousness, a love for good works, a dislike for all wickedness, 
perfect unity, justice, faith and all profitable knowledge, together 
with perfect wisdom. 

To guard and to cleanse all outward members from all sin and 
base conduct together with good behaviour and sensible dis- 
position in the presence of all creatures, following the perfect 
character of our Lord Muhammad. 

Such is in brief the purpose of Islamic mysticism. The know- 
ledge which is related to it is called the science {Hum) of mysticism, 
while those who follow it are known as ahli tasawwuf, sufl, miita- 
sawwif, or suflyah. Because of this the meaning (content) of the 
word tasawwuf is not objectionable in Islam, neither is it new, nor 
an innovation, for its purpose and aim is true Islam. It may be 
said that such are the pillars {sendinya) of Islam, and God knows 
best. 

If the sufis and the teachers of sufiism establish the purpose 
and aim of the teaching of mysticism as we have briefly explained, 
that would be evidence to us that they are holy men and in reality 
the followers of the traditions. They truly should be called the 
chosen of the Lord on the face of the earth. But now many of 
the mystics have added to this form of good works much that does 


*Th.e Mubammadiyah Almanak is a handbook of general information 
intended for use in the home. It is published in Solo, Java, under the auspices 
of the Muhammadiyah Congress. 
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not have its origin in the teaching of the Prophet,, nor does it. come, 
from his companions. 

“ Besides those who follow the kind of, mysticism which w^e 
have referred to in the beginning, being mystics at heart and in 
their works there are others who call themselves mystics who bow 
their heads (prostrate themselves in worship), using large turbans 
and long coats, who offer much praise and perform many devotion- 
al exercises, do not desire nice clothes, want but little of worldly 
things, separate themselves from others, do not desire pleasant 
and tasty food, deny themselves this and that and give themselves 
up entirely to devotion and the repetition of the dkikr. In short, 
every form of progress in Islam connected with her search for 
higher learning, which is necessary to elevate the standing of Mus- 
lims, — all this is false and useless in their estimation. Such is not 
really mysticism and must be regarded as misleading. When we 
read their books we find quoted therein traditions which are false. 
These they use to strengthen their innovations and to prevent pro- 
gress in the affairs of the wmrld. Thus, it is evident that a belief 
such as this is one of the strongest influence to force the followers 
of Islam into the valley of ridicule and stupidity, whereas the 
name tasawwuf (mysticism), according to the faith, is a name 
greatly honored in the religion of Islam. study of the work 
and faith of such unworthy sufls makes it very clear that they are 
undermining the position of Islam and causing the followers of 
Islam to fail of the ideal given to them by the Prophet, S.A.W.* 
Let it be remembered that ail such behaviour is nothing less than 
an exhibition of the skill of Satan and the cleverness of his artful 
manner of leading astray the followers of Islam 

Among the few available text books on mysticism as taught 
by the Muhammadiyah Party in Sumatra that written by Mr. 
Siswawijata A. Moersiidoelwadjid, in the Malay Language under 
the title “ Tasawwuf Islam is, so far as the writer has been 
able to discover, the most complete and the most comprehensive. 
The following is a resume of the contents of this book : — 

The religion of Islam is a religion of surrender and obedience 
to Allah. 

The aims of Islam are four : 

(1) To prevent the faith of humanity from going astray and 
to prevent idolatry. 

(2) To provide for proper worship {'ibddat). 

(3) To make possible proper intercourse betw^een various 
peoples, — both in the case of those who are religious as well as 
among those who are not religiously inclined. 

*Salia aliahu aiaihi wa sailama — *“ May GckJ have mercy upon him and 
give him peace.*' 

**This book was published in Solo, Java, in 1927, by the Muhammadiyah. 
Party as a text book of instruction material for the use of the members in the 
various local chapters of this movement who desire to study the science of 
mysticism. 
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(4) To elevate the ideals and condition of humanity to a 
higher plain of living. 

The teaching used to explain the above-’inentioned aims is 
known as the science of mysticism [ilmu tasawwuf). 

It is intended that the science of mysticism should be used by 
mankind as a bridle (rein) by which to control the lower nature. 
The lower nature seeks to destroy the world, and, this nature, 
being a part of every man tends to lead him to forget his humanity. 
When people learn to use the bridle of mysticism then mankind 
will find it easy to perform the good works desired by the Lord 
and then the world will live in peace. 

It is evident that mysticism is necessary for every person. 
Mankind is under the control of the Lord and he will make possible 
those things which are necessary for man. Therefore, man's 
need for mysticism will be supplied by the Lord. 

Al-Qur'an, the book of the Lord, which was revealed to our 
Prophet Muhammad in order to provide for the needs of every 
man in the universe, contains many kinds of teaching required by 
mankind. Therefore, man should get the teaching of mysticism 
from the Qur'an also. There are many people who are not Mus- 
lims who profess to be mystics and will call you '' brother Be 
on your guard when you meet such people. Do not quickly 
believe their teaching, for if we investigate carefully their manner 
of conduct it will be evident that such is only a means by which to 
arouse the emotions of those who have embraced some religion. 

Brother Muslims I away with such teaching of mysticism 
which does not agree with, or is not based upon the Qur’an, and 
remember the word of the Lord which says, “This is the genuine 
Qur’an in us (Allah), may you hold it as precious, do not follow 
some other way which will separate you from the way of your 
Lord.” (Sura VI. 152).* 

Al-Insan. (The Man). 

Man appears to be a unit (a single nature), but in truth 
he has two parts (a dual nature) ; the physical body and the 
spiritual body. Some scientists claim that human existence 
comes to pass only as a result of the action of certain physical 
elements upon certain other similar elements. Each element, 
or essence, which contributes to the making of man has its own 
strength. When certain elements unite with other elements they 
change their attributes. This change produces variations in the 
human family. In short, man’s life (they say) is produced by a 
collection of these various elements uniting their individual 
qualities and not by the power of the spirit. When one or more of 
these elements get out of order then man becomes ill. When man 

*Ttils v-earse in tke Malay text as given here, but the reference is 

evMeatly to Sura VI. 154, which reads ; ** (Because) this is my path, a 
straight one, fohbw it i and do not fe>!Iow other ways and a separatton take 
pace betwem yoursdf and "Bh way.*^ 
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loses one or more of these elements he loses the strength which they 
contribute. When too large a number of these elements cease 
to contribute their strength then man , dies and that is the end. of 
everything. 

Even though this theory is taught by many wise men, and 
though it has the appearance of being true, yet it is far from the 
truth when compared with the teaching and evidence which comes 
from the religion of Islam as we shall see by the following. 

Man has two bodies — the physical (kasar) and the spiritual 
{halus). The physical body is that part which can be seen and 
touched. The spiritual body, spirit or soul, is the cause of life 
in man. 

There are various evidences that man has a spiritual body, 
as for example : 

(1) The spiritual body can change its attributes, can 
remain quiet, move from a given place to another, etc. This is 
different from the characteristics of a material body, e,g,, a square 
piece of wood can not become round without destroying its 
squareness, and when it has become round it can not become 
square again without outside force altering its shape. The same 
is true of other physical bodies. 

(2) A spiritual body, e.g,, mankind, can receive things 
which are not essential to material body, as science, instruction, 
speech, etc. 

(3) The condition of the dead. A person of bad character 
dies and likewise a person of good character. In what respect do 
they differ ? If justice is to be done the reward of the good man 
must be different from that of the bad man. Who will receive 
this reward? Certainly the spiritual body. 

(4) All religions agree that there is a spiritual body (soul). 

Both the physical and spiritual bodies are attacked by dis- 
eases, The physical body has fever, wounds, itch, etc. For such 
ailments medicine can be secured by going to the doctor. While 
the diseases of the spiritual body can be cured by religion only. 
In religion there is * Ilmu Tasawwuf, *Ilmu Adah, Akhldq, such 
is the celebrated medicine for sick souls. 

There are four qualities in man which relate him to other 
creatures : 

(1) Qalhu {hati sanaubari), heart, the organ of circulation. 

(2) Ruh (spirit). That is a thing which causes life in all 
animals, including man. 

(3) 'Aql, i.e., "Ilmu, knowledge or understanding. 

(4) Nafsu, desire, passion, or the lower nature. 

Balataitra Nafsu. (The Army of Desire). 

The operation of desire in man may be likened unto a king 
who has two armies, one for the control of internal affairs and one 
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for use in the settlement of foreign problems. In like manner 
there are two forces operating in connection with desire. The out- 
ward army is called hissiyah, things visible to the eye. The 
second army is called ma'nawiyah, the things not visible to the 
eyes, i,e. desires and passions. 

Some of the mystics claim that in order to seek for holiness 
we must despise, or discount the value and strength of the army 
of desire. The nose should not be used for smelling, the eyes 
should not be used to see the wonders of creation, the ears must not 
hear pleasing sounds and the tongue should not enjoy food. One 
should remain quiet regardless of what may be done to his body. 
When a person becomes well grounded in such a manner of living, 
-—•in short has no use for the things of this world and is really dead 
while being yet alive, then they regard such an one as holy and 
fit for a seat in heaven. Beware brothers ! Do not quickly 
believe this lest you be deceived by false mystics. Such teaching 
of mysticism is only a method of confusing and overthrowing 
weak Muslims. If their teaching of the purpose of mysticism 
were true then for what use did the Lord create this world ? W"hat 
was the use of the Lord creating man with physical characteristics 
and desires ? 

In the following the real teaching of Islamic Mysticism will 
be explained : 

It is not the purpose of mysticism to destroy man’s attributes ; 
hawa nafsu (lower nature), shahwat (desires), ghadab (passions), 
but only to direct or control them. 

The strength of the desire for the things of the sense [nafsu 
hissiyah) may be likened to a horse on which a man rides to heaven. 
A person who rides a horse must know how to hold the reins. 
If the rider does not hold the reins properly he is likely to be 
injured. Likewise we must know how to hold the rein on our 
desires and passions. That which can best be used as a rein to 
control these desires is religion. Without the control which 
religion exercises these desires and passions will get the upper hand 
and their victims will be cast into the valley of misery. When 
people understand well the fruits of the lower nature it is well at 
times to compel shahwat (desire) and ghadab (passion) to perform 
good works {’fitwaQ by eating bitter medicine. 

Human attributes are of four varieties : 

(1) Sabu'iyah (binatang) buas) savageness, 

(2) Bahimiyah (binatang ternak) animal nature. 

(Z) Shaitaniyah (bangsa shaitan) devilish. 

(4) RabuUyah (ke Tuhanan) lordship. 

In the case of most people these four attributes are continually 
changing. Any one of them may be exhibited in the same person 
at different times. The first three of these attributes mentioned 
above were given to man by the Lord so that he (man) should 
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make use of them, not simply as' something which man should try 
to Qm^icdiit (hapuskan), as some people would have iis believe. 
In order. to make use of these attributes we must at the, same .time 
make use of religion. 

When man has learned to use the first three of these attributes 
wisely he shall then be able to consider the fourth, that is "lord- 
ship When man attains to the attribute of lordship all his 
desires, conduct, speech and 'works will be in harmony with the 
will of the Lord. 

In order better to control his desires man must see to it that 
Satan does not gain control of his imagination. There are foiir 
gates through which he may enter man*s imagination : 

(1) Desire. By the strength of desire we are led to seek food, 
drink and such like. W^hen w^e eat or drink to excess that is an 
evidence that Satan controls the imagination. 

(2) Passion. People should make use of their passions but 
if they are always angry and unreliable that is evidence that their 
passions are mixed with the strength of Satan. 

(3) Vanity. Seeking satisfaction in jewels, decorations, 
and physcial gratification. For example, if a man's wife has done 
ail she can to satisfy him, but it has not been according to his 
fancy, then, in order to secure further satisfaction, he goes beyond 
the bounds of decency and seeks gratification in other places and 
from other w^omen. My brother, be considerate and put such 
conduct far from you. 

(4) Fanaticism. One may be possessed by a great desire 
to do a certain kind of work, or to achieve a certain goal, but in all 
this he must be considerate and use care. He should not become 
deaf and blind to other things and fail to see the faults in himself 
and the good which comes from other sources. A person who does 
not recognize these possibilities is in partnership with Satan. 

T ■ ■ 

The Acquisition of Wisdom. 

Some say that a man's form (appearance) can not be changed. 
In case a man is bad looking and ill proportioned no doctor or 
medicine can make him good looking and of uniform proportion. 
So with the qualities of the spiritual body, (they say) its attri- 
butes can not be changed. Others say that to improve one s 
wisdom requires that one should eradicate all desires and aspira- 
tions. Thus only those are wise who have cleansed themselves 
of all wordiy desires. They say : Those who have need for 

the things of this world and yet hope to enter heaven may be 
likened unto an elephant attempting to crawl into an ant-hill 
They would also say : Blessed in the life to come are those who 
are content to lose all their possessions 

Those who are real Islamic mystics smile at these two state- 
ments. 
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If a man can not change his physicai attributes and appear- 
ance for what purpose then do we build schools, libraries, and 
hospitals ? Of what value is the good teaching spread abroad 
by wise men ? For what use did the Lord send prophets into the 
world ? We can teach animals, can not man also be taught ? 
x\ny sensible person will understand this matter. If it is to be 
required of wise men that they should eradicate all physical 
desires and ambitions, why then did the Lord give man a physical 
body and desires ? We need to beware of this doctrine to eradi- 
cate all desire, being spread abroad among many people, 
lest its teachers may then be left to- follow their carnal desires 
without any restraint. Then only the strong will be able to deny 
themselves while the weak will be left to possess the earth. 

Man's wisdom must also be evidenced in the moulding of his 
character. Some say that after a person has developed a habit 
it can not be changed. It is our belief that habits can be changed, 
since a man can change his conduct and conduct is the material 
out of which habits are formed. When a man is made to see the 
direction in which his habits are leading him then he will, if he is 
intelligent, set about changing his conduct. 

The Improvement of Human Understanding. 

In some cases this change comes about entirely as a result 
of the will of the Lord. In such cases the people were influenced 
when very young to control their desires and passions. Such was 
true in the case of the prophets and the apostles. It is evident 
to us that while such people were yet children, before Allah had 
given any revelation to them, they w^ere in possession of a set 
purpose and mind to control their desires and to possess an under- 
standing which would fit them to be prophets of the Lord. It is 
therefore possible for one to improve himself if he will but put forth 
the effort. That is, one should compel his desires and ambitions 
to contribute towards the performance of good works. A stingy 
person should force himself to give alms, or to throw^ a few coins 
to the poor. If this is done constantly and with patience the 
attribute of stinginess will be changed into a disposition to be 
generous. 

In like manner a person who is proud and conceited should 
compel himself to become humble. 

One should always remember that it is usual for people to 
imitate the habits of those with whom they associate. Thus we 
should choose to associate with those who are sensible and who 
perform good works so that it wiU be easier for us to improve our 
minds and to perform good works. 

Another condition necessary to improvement is that w^e must 
recognize our imperfections. A Malay proverb says, Kuman 
di sebrang lautan tampak, gajak di pelupuk mata tiada tampak 
“ The kuman (small insect) can be seen on the far side of the ocean, 
but an dephant on the eye lid is not visible 'h This proverb, 
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easily repeated by anyone, needs to be empliasized... 3Ve, are,,, 
quick, to recognize the faults of others, be they ever' so, small, but 
we are' slO'W to recognize our own faults, even t,h,ough ever so la.rge. 

The teaching of Islamic mysticism is a clean,ser of the heart 
{penymchi hati) and by its help the problem set forth in the prO'- 
verb .referred to above can' be solved. We are not lit to under- 
stand the faults of others, but we should have an understanding of 
our faults so that we can treat them until the sickness is cured. 
In order that we may better understand our sickness (faults) we 
should try to comprehend the teaching, of mysticism as given below. 

(1) Study the teaching which has reference to the cleansing 
of the heart {i.e, mysticism). When one seriously studies the 
teaching of mysticism he will understand his personal faults. As 
water, continually dripping on a stone, will gradually wear it 
away, so will the continual teaching of mysticism cure those, the 
eyes of whose hearts are blind. 

(2) Study the conduct of others. When we recognize in 
others some evil behaviour or conduct we must then ask ourselves 
if we are guilty of the same manner of conduct. In case we have 
been infected with the same disease let us at once seek for a 
remedy. 

(3) Ask our friends about our conduct. What is their honest 
opinion about us ? This is also a simple method, but many find 
it difficult to follow because so many people are inclined to get 
angry when a friend explains to them the character of their faults. 

(4) Listen to what your enemies have to say about you. 
This must be done with a clean and unprejudiced heart. How 
much truth is there in what they say regarding you ? If what your 
enemy says about you is a lie, then never mind, but if there is some 
truth in what he says then you should regard that very highly 
and even thank him for his good advice, since through his criticism 
you have become aware of this sickness. 

As soon as we become aware of this sickness referred to above 
we should seek for a remedy ; that is, control of our passions. 
Certain wise men have said that it is easier to fight with sword and 
guns, poison gas, etc., than it is for one to conquer his own passions. 
The Prophet Muhammad said, ** He who is able to control his 
passions may be called a real soldier In case of war a person 
may choose to be a soldier or not, as he pleases, but in the war 
against passions there is no choice. Everyone must fight until 
he is able to perform good works as required by the Qur'an and the 
Traditions, and is able to abstain from the evil works which are 
forbidden. Then it will be evident that he is able to control his 
passions. 

The calamity of the late World War, the recent happenings 
in Vienna, Berlin, Russia and the East Indies, have all come to pass 
because people would not 'Control their passions. We are certain 
that the world will be at peace when men are able to control their 
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passions through the influence of Islamic mysticism as taught 
in the Qur'an and the Traditions. 

The teaching of Islamic mysticism is always in harmony 
with human nature. It teaches us that man should make use of 
his passions, but not allow them to lead him into excess. If 
people are vexed it is natural for them to be angry, or to offer 
resistance when they are abused. The Prophet was frequently 
angry and severe, but never beyond limits (never lost control of 
himself). 

When anger is first aroused we should at once apply the 
following remedy : — * 

(1) Overcome anger with knowledge {'ilnm). Remember 
the reward of those who have control of their anger. 

(2) Remember the punishment of those who are angry as 
explained in the teaching of the religion of Islam. / Abdullah 
bin ‘Umar said in the. presence of the Prophet of Allah, “ What 
will prevent the Lord from punishing my body " ? The Apostle 
of Allah replied, “ You must not be angry 

(3) Remember the countenance of a person who is angry. 

How repulsive it appears. Look at your own face in a mirror 
when you are angry and see how ugly it is. It will be like the face 
of a crazy person. 

(4) Remember the fruits of anger, — broken friendships, 
trouble which others have been compelled to suffer. Also remem- 
ber that the person with whom you are angry will possibly seek 
revenge — perhaps by using poison, or in some other deadly 
manner. 

(5) Remember the weakness and despicableness of all who 
get angry. 

If after following the above rules your anger has not dis- 
appeared, then you should make use of 'amal (good works). 

(1) Repeat Lafz iaWmudh : " A'udh hi'llahi min ashskaitdni- 
r-rapm'\ 

(2) Change your position. For example, if when you get angry 
you are standing, then you should quickly sit down. Then if 
you are still angry you should lie down. If after lying down you 
are still angry then you should get some air wadu' (water for 
religious ablutions) and directly worship the Lord. However 
intense your anger may be it will disappear when you repeat the 
salM (worship). 

Another disease with which the soul must contend is envy. 

Muhammad said, “ Envy destroys righteousness as fire eats 
wood,'' 

Envy manifests itself in four ways : — 

(1) When people hope that the possessions of another 
may decrease. For example, there may be some wealthy person 
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whom we dislike. We hope -and plan,, as far as; possible, that his: 
\¥ealth may disappear. Perhaps there is one upon whom special 
honor has come and we hope that this honor may be. taken from 
him. , 

(2) When people hope that the possessions of another may be 
transferred from the one whom they. envy, to the,mselves. This is. 
more serious than the type of envy referred to above. 

(3) Envy which grows out of a failure in business coiB,petitio.ii. ' 
For exa.mple, A' and B sell cloth in the market. ■ A makes a good, 
profit since he is selling a good grade of cloth, but B having a less 
desirable grade of cloth is not so successful and therefore is' envious 
of A. Later B secures a better .grade of cloth, his biisi.ness improves 
and his envy disappears. 

The causes of envy are four: — - 

(1) Envy grows quickest in '"the hearts of. those who are, 
enemies. Because of this the religion of Islam forbids enmity 
amongst its followers. The Apostle of Allah said, You should 
not be envious and you should not be angry, do not be at odds 
with others. You should be the ser\'ants of the Lord, being 
bound together as brothers one to another.'’ 

(2) Egotism {iaazzuz) leads to envy. This trait is manifest 
in those who dislike to mix with other people and are proud, 
selfish and seek for distinction. When a person thinks too much 
of himself envy will grow in his heart. 

(3) Undue anxiety concerning possessions and things w^hich 
we need. 

(4) Envy grows easily in those who are naturally evil minded, 
being envious for no real rea.son. 

There are two remedies for envy : — 

(1) Instruction. Remember that envy will cause the ruin 
of a person in this world and in the w'orld to come. It will dim- 
inish the sin of the one envied. A person who is continually 
envious will have his blood heated up, which will interfere with its 
proper circulation and thus result in heart trouble. If this trouble 
continues it may bring one to an early grave, and finally, in the 
after-life, that person wall be punished because of envy. 

We should remember that in reality the presence of envy 
in a person shows that he is not in sympathy with the will of God. 
Such is indeed an unworthy attribute. The Lord’s favors for 
his servants are already prepared according to divine justice. 
Let us not attempt to improve upon them, but remember the 
example of the Prophet Muhammad who in no case hoped for 
personal satisfaction, but desired only to advance the interests 
of his people, 

(2) Good works {'amal) as a remedy for envy must be indulged 
in continuously and wdth all one’s strength. 
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Pride must also be considered a disease of the soul. The pest 
and influenza are very serious diseases, but at their worst they can 
only injure the physical body, while the disease of pride will ruin 
both the physical and the spiritual body. So that even after we 
have entered the grave we shall still suffer from the results of pride. 
Because of pride we are not only separated from Allah, but will 
also be cast into the valley of Hell. 

In the Qur’an the Lord said, Truly Allah is not pleased 
with the proud 

The Apostle of Allah said, Whoever has pride in his heart 
the size of a grain of rice can not enter into heaven 

We find that education is sometimes the cause of pride. 
Some people who consider themselves learned feel that they be- 
little themselves if they associate with ignorant people. Such 
conduct is not in keeping with the teaching of Islam. According 
to the program of Islam the educated should share their know- 
ledge with the ignorant. 

Some people who have many good works to their credit are 
inclined to be proud when they compare themselves with those 
who have few good works. This should not be. 

Rank or Position : People who have been given a certain 
rank by the government are apt to show signs of pride when 
called upon to associate with those of lower rank. The Apostle 
of Allah, said, No person can excel another except it be in the 
matter of religion or good works 

People who are handsome, or who make a fine appearance, 
are easily attacked by the disease of pride. In this day and age a 
person who prides himself on his good looks is not worth half a 
cent {sepeser). 

The wealthy are also inclined to be proud and to look with 
condescension upon the poor. 

Those who are advanced in years dislike to receive instruction 
from those who are younger than themselves. This is also due 
to pride. 

Those who are physically strong, or are equipped with 
weapons, or have many friends may easily become proud. 

Although pride is a very serious malady it can be cured by 
using the remedy prepared by the religion of Islam. This cure 
is to be found in Islamic mysticism. 

Proud people should remember that man is made of base 
material, and that he came from a lowly place, and that finally his 
body win return to base material which will produce a most 
loathsome smell. When one remembers these facts he should be 
ashamed of his pride. 

Another disease of the spiritual body is hypocrisy or vanity. 
For such a malady there are four remedies : — 
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(1) ,., Remember the .warnings .-contained in the . -Qur'an and 
the Traditions against those who 'are -guilty of .hypocrisy. 

(2) Rem,ember .that.' this' world ^ is 'very despicable 
when compared with the hereafter, 

\ - (5) Remember that it is not certain whether those who are 

the -victims of hypocrisy will be- received .(in heaven.) or will suffer 
on account of this trouble in their hearts. 

■ (4) Remember that man has many difficulties from which he 
will not get release. 

When one is performing good works let him not do it with the 
idea of winning praise. Those who perform good works for the 
sake of praise forget Allah and are not sincere. It is necessary 
for one to remember that hypocrisy may overtake a person in 
any of the following ways: — 

(1) It may come at the beginning of the performance of good 
works (worship). 

(2) It may come while a person is performing good works. 

(3) It may come at the conclusion of good works, 

The first form may be explained as follows. A person is not 
in the habit of performing worship in his home. On a certain 
occasion he visits the home of a friend where acts of worship are 
performed regularly. Then, when this friend returns the visit 
he performs worship during the period of the friend's visit. In 
such a manner does hypocrisy make its beginning. 

The second case may be illustrated in the following manner. 
Suppose that while one is in the midst of worship a person arrives. 
In the mind of the worshipper there is a question as to whether he 
should not conclude his worship. Such questioning constitutes 
hypocrisy. While we are in the process of worship let it not be 
stopped until completed. Wffiile one is wa:)rshipping he should be 
thinking only of the Lord and should pay no attention to anybody 
else. 

The third form is much like the second. For example, 
when a person goes to the mosque for worship on Friday and is 
in the midst of sembahymtg taliiyat al masjid,'^ then hypocrisy 
enters his heart. When one feels that such is his condition let 
him be quiet for a while and cease from worship until he feels that 
he is free from all hypocrisy. 

“ This teaching concerning Islamic M^^sticism is based upon 
the teaching of the Muhammadiyah Party which has its head- 
quarters in Soerakarta, Java, and is used wherever instruction 
in the religion of Islam is given by the members of the Muham- 
madiyah Party (The previous paragraph is the concluding 
statement of the publishers of the book wffiich has been reviewed). 

This resume of Mr. Moersjidoelwadjid's book on Muham- 
madan Mysticism gives a comprehensive view of the present day 

’•‘The worship of the Greeting of the Mosque. 
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teaching available on this subject by the most wide-awake and 
progressive group of Muslims in Sumatra. The Muhammadiyah 
Party publishes its literature in both the Jawi (Arabic) characters 
and the Romanized Malay, thus making it available to the greatest 
possible number of their people. The I slamfy ah teachers of so- 
called orthodox Sufhsm have no recent publications (so far as 
the writer has been able to discover) for use among their followers, 
but they rely upon the older books on this subject, most of which 
were published in Cairo, Egypt. Such material is published in 
the Jawi character only, with the result that the average member 
of the present generation in Sumatra finds such books a bit too 
difficult for interesting reading, aside from the fact that the sub- 
ject material deals with categories of thought which belong 
to the dim and unattractive past. On the other hand the Muham- 
madiyah teachers not only make their instruction material 
accessible by using Romanized Malay as well as the Jawi, but also 
their teaching is framed in categories of thought which have to 
do with man's present and future possibilities and thus presents 
to the awakened intelligence of the average member of this genera- 
tion of Muslims, a hopeful outlook which challenges his attention 
and convinces him that mysticism is not a phase of religion to be 
relegated to the unattractive haunts of ascetics and faqtrs, but 
that it can be adapted to the life and limitations of the average 
man who is occupied with the very practical business of earning a 
living for himself and those dependent upon him, and who, at the 
same time, wished to fill his place as a worthy and intelligent 
member of the religious community in which he lives. 
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SOME COPPER TOKENS IN THE RAFFLES, MUSEUM, 

SINGAPORE. 


By C. H. DxAKERS, m.c., f.s.a. (Scot.) m.c.s. 

Plates 

Lieutenant Colonel H. Leslie Ellis in his article in the Numis- 
matic Circular (Volume XV Third series pages 135 — 153) entitled 
‘ British Copper Tokens of the Straits Settlements and Malayan 
Archipelago ' has given a very interesting account of the origin, 
use and history of the tokens struck in England and imported 
by merchants for use as local small change. The Raffles Museum 
has a very complete collection of these coins, mostly from the Ellis 
collection, and in process of arranging and cataloguing them. I 
have discovered two unpublished ' Mules \ The series which I 
describe below are Ellis’ first and second but the illustrations are 
confined to the one Keping pieces. As a result of the prevalence 
of ‘ Mules ’ I have arranged the obverses and reverses on separate 
plates and distinguished the obverses by letters and the reverses by 
numbers. 

A. Island of Sumatra 1804 — this obverse has a sub-variety 
in which the design is slightly smaller and the lions heads narrower. 
No. 1 is its proper reverse (Ellis 1) but it also appears with the 
reverse No. 4 which belongs to the Cock right, (Ellis 2). There is 
in the Raffles Collection a specimen which has been roughly 
restamped with, obverse, a barbarous imitation of the Arms of 
Zeeland and, reverse, the V.O.C. monogramme and an illegible 
date. The Island of Sumatra coins include two curiously^ mis- 
struck specimens in which the machinery has caused the dies to 
strike the flans twice — the second time before the previous striking 
had been completely withdrawn. ' 

B. Island of Sultana 1804. No. 1 appears to be the correct 
reverse for this variety also (Ellis 3) but there is a specimen 
(Ellis 4) in the collection (it is the one illustrated by Ellis) which 
has for the reverse No. 5 the star or flower belonging to C. R. 
Read’s coin J. The Museum collection adds an unpublished variety 
in an example of B with the reverse of the Cock right coin No. 4. 

C. D. and E. Island of Sultana coins with the horses as 
supporters have one common reverse, No. 6, which they share 
with the Cock right coins. Obverse E without the inscription 
would appear to be rare as there is only one of this type in the 
collection (Ellis 5, 6 and 7). 

F. G. and H. are the Cock right type (Ellis 10). I have 
subdivided both the obverses and the reverses roughly into three 
main types. 
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F in its earliest type has a raised rim and is of better work- 
manship than the other two. The Cock is well designed and is 
from the same irons as that on the two Keping piece (Ellis 9). 
The Cock on F may be distinguished by having the last two 
feathers on the tail crossed. The proper reverse of this type is 
No. 2 in which the diagonal dividing stroke in is produced to 
touch the Arabic inscription. F also occurs without tlic raised 
rim and with reverse No. 4,* in which the diagonal dividing stroke 
between ^does not meet the inscription, and again with reverse 
No. 6 which is common to the Sultana coins C. D. and E. (Ellis 14). 
There is a ‘ Mule ' in the collection which is not in Ellis’ text but 
is mentioned in his foot-note on page 146. The obverse of this 
coin is F but the reverse is No. 1 which belongs properly to the 
Sumatra and Sultana coins A and B. 

The Cock on type G can be distinguished by the fact that the 
last tail feather is single and hangs straight down. The work- 
manship is coarser. The reverses associated with it are No. 3, in 
which the stroke in^ is horizontal, No. 1, No. 5, which is C, R. 
Read’s flower or star (Ellis 12), and No. 6. The commonest 
appears to be No. 4. 

In type H the last tail feather of the Cock is curled out to 
the left. The reverses are Nos. 3, 4 and 6. The commonest of the 
whole Cock series is H with No. 4. There are in the collection 
several coins with the obverse H which have suffered mis-striking in 
the same manner as the Island of Sumatra coins mentioned above 
and also one of double the usual thickness overstruck on obverse 
and reverse. 

Two curious coins with this obverse are in yellow metal 
resembling brass. They are type H on the obverse but the plum- 
age of the Cock, and in one case the inscription, are very 
defined ill and blurred. The reverse in each case is No. 4. One 
specimen is countermarked with a large S in front of the Cock. 

Ellis 11 is not represented in the Raffles Museum collection 
so 1 am not able to say for certain whether the obverse is of the 
type F, G. or H. (it is probably F) but the reverse appears to be 
No. 7 which is taken from the Keping pieces of the Third series, 
Ellis 15 etc. The two Keping piece, Ellis 9, has the same reverse 
as those in the Fourth series Ellis 18, 22 etc., and no ‘ Mules ” are 
known. 

Obverse J is C. R. Read’s with the Cock to left. The only 
reverse of this type is No. 5 (Ellis 13). There is however an 
extraordinary piece known to Ellis but not published by him. 
This combines the obverse J with the obverse K. K is the 
genuine East India Company obverse of the official issue dated 


*The very rare Keping, Ellis. 38, with the Badger of the Brooke family 
and the date 1841 on the obverse has a reverse of the type of No. 4 which does 
not agree in date with the obverse. 
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1803 of the Quarter Falnce of Madras (x\tkins 135), and similar 
also to those of the one keping coin of Sumatra and the half 
pice of Bombay both dated 1804 (Atkins 23x122). I cannot 
explain this coin in any other way than as a purposel}’' concocted 
freak. It appears to be uncirculated. 

I give , below the interchanges of the reverse dies with 
obverses, which I have noted, in the form of a table. 


OBVERSE. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 


REVERSE. 

1:4. 

1 : 4 : 5. 

6 . 

6. 

6. 

1 : 2: 4: 6: '7? 

3 : 4 : 5: 6. 

3: 4: 6. 

5 : and obverse K. 
obverse J. 
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The Javan or Lesser One-horned Rhinoceros and its Geographical 

Distribution. 

By CHARLES W. LOCH. 

Plates III---IV. 

In January, 1932 when the Sungai Lampan Javan rhinoceros 
was shot, near Telok Anson, by Mr. A. S. Vernay for the British 
Museum, a great deal of newspaper correspondence took place in 
the Malayan press as to the relative scarcity of this great beast. 
Well-intentioned but ill-informed persons also took up the argu- 
ment and criticised the authorities for allowing a specimen of 
this rare species to be collected. 

There is no doubt that Rhinoceros sondaicus, a few speci- 
mens of which still linger in Malaya, is one of the rarest of the 
great mammals in existence at the present time. So little is 
known about it that it will surely be of scientific interest to place 
on record all the information that can be found about it with as 
much accuracy as possible from the data available ; and with 
special reference to the occurrence of sondaicus in Malaya. 

The writer first became interested in the subject, when living 
at Changkat Pa’Badak on the Kinta River, not far from the town 
of Kampar, during -the years 1929 — 33. Malays coming from 
Changkat Pingan a few miles down stream would speak of a 
“ badak of enormous size living in the jungle to the south of 
them, the tracks of which had been often seen. Finding that we 
were interested, they would draw upon their imagination, until 
we were told on one occasion of it making a nightly visit and eating 
the “ pisangs on the outskirts of the village. As this was 
rather hard to believe several trips down river were made to 
investigate, only to find as we had thought, that none of the 
Malays had actually seen it but had heard about it from Sakais 
whose kampongs were further again to the south. There were 
many of these people living some three or four miles from Changkat 
Pingan, out in the jungle ; and they could all point to the iocality, 
not far away, where the tracks of the badak '' were to be seen 
and where he was known to live. There was no doubt, from their 
description, that he was a very big beast. This animal eventually 
t^raed out to be the solitary rhino shot by Vernay in January, 

Living Species of Rhinoceroses. 

We will now enumerate the existing species of rhinoceros. 
In Africa are to be found the following : — 

The White rhinoceros R, simus. 

The Black rhinoceros R. hicornis. 
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Both these animals were formerly widely distributed in Africa, 
but are now greatly restricted in locality and reduced in numbers. 
The '' white rhinoceros, the largest of all, and once found from 
Cape Colony to the Sudan, now survives only as a small colony 
of twenty-five or thirty in Zululand, a larger number north of 
Lake Albert, and perhaps a few more in the Sudan teiiritory. 
The ‘'black'’ rhino, formerly common in South Africa and exten- 
ding to Abyssinia and Nigeria, is now restricted to a small 
number in Tanganyika, Kenya, and Northern -Uganda. 

Three species of rhinoceros are to be found in Asia: 

The Indian or Greater one-horned rhinoceros R. unicornis. 

The Javan or Lesser one-horned rhinoceros R. sondaicus. 

The Sumatran rhinoceros .. .. . . R. sumatrensis. 

The Great Indian rhinoceros is still to be found in the Terai 
of Nepal and a few are left in Bhutan, Kuch Behar and Assam, 
It is known to have existed within historical times through the 
Punjab as far as Peshawar. Encroachment on its haunts for 
agricultural purposes means its probable extinction in the near 
future. The shoulder height of this animal may be nearly six 
feet and the record horn length is 24 inches. The skin exhibits 
a number of deep folds around the neck and three on the body. 
While the fold behind the shoulders and the fold in front of the 
thighs pass o\'er the back, that in front of the shoulders does not 
do so. The skin of the sides of the body is thickly studded with 
large round lumps, similar to boiler rivets. 

The Sumatran rhinoceros, a smaller two-horned animal, 
lives in dense jungle on inaccessible mountain ranges and should 
remain in existence for a longer period than eitlier of the others. 
It is to be found in Borneo, Sumatra, through the Malay Penin- 
sula to Burma and Assam and also in Siam and Indo-Chiua- 
It stands not more than four, or four feet six inches at the shoulder, 
has a folded skin and is distinctly hairy. 'Ihe record (front) 
horn length is 32| inches. 

The Javan rhinoceros is intermediate in size betw’een the iwo, 
standing about five feet six inches at the shoulder. It is distin- 
guished by the mosaic-like pattern on the skin, similar to that 
of a crocodile ; also by the fold in front of the shoulder passing 
over the back. This animal has a characteristic fold of skin over 
the neck like a saddle. The record horn is 10| inches. The male 
of this species alone carries a horn, but it has been found on the 
female in a rudimentary condition. This rhinoceros had in 
former times an extensive range. From the Sunderbans, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, through Burma and Siam to the Malay 
Peninsula ; it is also to be found in the islands of Sumatra and 
Java and also in French Indo-China. It is now unfortunately 
on the verge of extinction. 
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Geographical Distribution and Existing Numbers. 

W'e will now give the, geographical distribution of Rhinoceros 
sonddic us in the past and at the present time, from the latest 
available data; and will place on record the number of this 
species still believed to exist, under the heading of each separate 

country. 

Bengal. 

There ha\'e been rumours of the former existence of 
It sondaiciis in the forests of Orissa and about the delta of the 
Mahanadi River, in the Bay of Bengal. This has been discredited 
by some authorities and as specimens have not been seen by 
Europeans, we have now no means of ascertaining the truth. 

In the Sunderbans delta, only a short journey from Calcutta, 
it was to be found in the swamps and marshy flats. The last 
tracks of the animal were seen here about 1887 so that by 1890 
it had probably died out. In 1877 a young one, a female 
three feet high was brought to London where it soon died. This 
was the last to be captured alive in Bengal. There are in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, two mounted specimens ; both female 
animals from the vSimderbans shot in 1872 and 1874 by Messrs. 
O. L. Fraser and J. Barckley respectively : the latter is said to be 
the last taken in the district. A skeleton is in the possession of 
the Calcutta Museum from near Jessore ; and also other trophies 
from various or unknown localities. 

Assam. 

Rhinoceros sondakiis is said to have been found in the Sikkim 
Terai. From the locality it is more likely to have been the Great 
Indian rhinoceros that was found here. 

In an interesting book by Colonel Pollock and W. S. Thom 
“ Wild Sports of Burma and Assam'', many references to the 
existence of the Javan rhinoceros occur. Pollock writes : — 

This animal extends through Assam, down Syihet, the 
Garrow' Hills, Tipperah, Chittagong, Arrakan and Burma 
to Malaya, and probably into Yunan and the western provin- 
ces of China.” 

I have never shot the lesser rhinoceros on the right 
bank of the Brahmapootra but I have no doubt it exists, 
as it is also found in the Soonderbunds not far from Calcutta ; 
but it is fairly plentiful on the left bank South of Goalparah, 
where I have killed it.” 

“ I may here mention about them in Assam™-as I intend 
to give a short sketch of wild sport in that Province— -that 
I shot there forty-four to my own gun, and probably saw^ 
some sixty others slain, and lost wounded fullv as many as I 
killed.” 
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/ The latter paragraph, no doubt, refers to all species of rhino. 
Colonel F. T. Pollock spent seven .years, in the * 60s, in Assam, 
and was an accurate observer and keen shikari. If one European 
can,. in seven years, account for so m,any little w.onder that the 
Ja van-rhinoceros is now extinct in the country. . Most interesting 
accounts are given in this book of hunting the rhinoreros both in 
■Assam and Upper and Lower Burma, but rarely is the species 
spe.cified. , ' ■ 

A specimen taken at Manipur in 1874 was brouglit to 
London by the dealer Jamrach, and was later sent to the 
Berlin Zoological Gardens. It had been determined as R, sondaicus 
both in Berlin and London. Jamrach was not satisfied with this, 
and insisted that it represented a hitherto imdescribed s|)ecies. 
He finally described it himself as R. jamrachii ! The remains 
have apparently been lost. It has not been possible to locate any 
references to sondaicus having been seen or shot in Assam during 
the present century, or to find out the date of when the last f)ne 
was shot in the coiintry. None of these animals are km:?wn to 
exist in Bengal or Assam at the present time. 

Burma. 

It is not impossible that there may be one or two lingering 
along the Arakan Coast or elsewhere. In a letter received from 
the Forest Department, Shwebb, it stated that four specimens of 
the Javan rhinoceros probably occur in the Kahilii Game Sanctu- 
ary. This is located in the Thaton and Salween Districts, in 
Lower Burma. In the Shwe-U-Daung Game Sanctuary in Upper 
Burma, it is hoped that a few may exist but it is unlikely. 

In the Tenasserim District the animal was searched for 
by Vernay and party in 1928, over a period of three months ; 
permission having been given by Sir Harcoiirt Butler, then 
Governor of Burma, to shoot two specimens. Tracks of suma- 
trensis were found, hut none of sondaicttSy and it was concluded 
that the latter was extinct in Southern Burma. The la.st specimen 
shot in the district— in fact in Burma, was obtained by Mr. 
Theodore Hubback in 1920, near Victoria Point, the extreme 
southerly point of the country. It is now in the British Museum, 
and though immature, was a full grown female five feet at tlie 
shoulder. According to Pollock and Thom, the Javan rhinoceros 
must have at one time been widely distributed in Burma. 

Siam. 

Nothing definite about the existence of sondaicus in Siam 
has been found in any books of reference available to the writer. 
Mr. William W. Fegan of the Bangkok Sport and Gossip has 
sent (1933) some very interesting remarks on the subject, which 
may be quoted in full. 

'' I may state that both the one-horned and two-horned 

rhinoceros {R. sondaicus and R. sumatrejisis) are to be found 
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in Siam but, owing to the hunting by the hill tribes both are 
now extremely rare, so much so that some five years ago the 
killing of them was prohibited by the government. Their 
extermination was mainly due to the Chinese for their horns 
for medicinal purposes, the said horns being probably worth 
their weight in gold to-day. There has for many years been 
a special customs duty on them. 

As to the one-horned, I have been thirty-three years in 
this part of the world and have travelled over the major 
part of Siam and I have never yet met a man, native or 
European, who has shot one. Some twenty years ago two 
Europeans, surveyors, in the hilly district near the Three 
Pagodas, on the Siam-Burma frontier, tried to bag one but 
failed. It was later on trapped in a pitfall by the neighbour- 
ing tribesmen and I saw the horn and strips of the skin which 
were brought to a place called Kanburi. 

In more recent times I have heard of two of the animals 
having been seen in Eastern Siam, near the Meklong, but 
know nothing more about them. A Siamese official who had 
spent some years in this district told me that he had heard 
of the existence of seven or eight and he knew personally 
of two of them having been killed. The question of how many 
of the animals remain alive to-day in Siam is rather a mystery 
as in reality little interest is taken by the people in natural 
history and there is no museum here. However, nobody 
knows what the huge jungle stretches and the plateaux in 
Eastern Siam really contain in the way of large mammals as 
travel is difficult in many areas and not too pleasant. About 
the year 1886 a one-horn was captured and brought alive to 
Bangkok from a place near Krabin, to the west of the 
capital. It was kept in captivity here for some time ere 
it passed out.'’ 

A. S. Vernay, the well-known collector of big-game specimens, 
covered a good area of country, from Central to North-West Siam 
a few years ago when trying, I believe, to obtain a specimen of 
Schomburgk’s Deer, which are rumoured still to exist, though 
none have been shot for twenty-five years. During the time he 
was in the field he could get no information that sondaicus was to 
be found still alive in the district visited. 

As will be shown later, this animal is known to exist in the 
forests of Laos in Indo-China, so that it is more than probable 
that it may still survive in Eastern Siam. The writer has not 
been able to locate any museum specimen of sondaicus actually 
killed in Siam. A few years ago I saw a newspaper reference 
to a^ young one-horned rhino having been captured in Patani, 
but it is more than likely it turned out to be a specimen of 
tumtirmsis. 
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Malaya, 

.'Few speciniens of the Javan rhinoceros are left in Malaya at 
the present time. In the state of Perak, .at least , three are believed 
to exist .in the Erong and Chawang areas, to the west of Trolak. 
At least one. is to be found in.' the Lekir d.istrict, on the other side 
of the . Perak River near Sitiawan. After t.li.e shooting of a 
sondaicus in 1928 at .Ujong Pematang, a search, was made at the 
instance of the Game Warden in the area between the Selangor 
and Bernam Rivers. The results were unsatisfactory, but it is 
believed that the tracks of two were found. ■ These" half-dozen 
are all that are known to exist in the Malay Peninsula. There may 
be others ; it is sad to think there may not be so many. 

. Major Guy Rowley who w^as with Vernay when he. shot the 
Sungai Tampan rhino in 1932 had permission to collect what 
was beheved to be a solitary specimen of .sondaicus, living in the 
Sungai Bugis area between the Bernam River and the coast. 
Local opinion, the Hon. Game Warden, Malays and Sakai ail 
believed it to be a one-horned rhinoceros — the tracks were 9| ins. 
across ; but as is usually the case, no one had actually seen it. 
In June 1933 he followed it for four days, and it was finally shot 
while charging two trackers. Identification was therefore 
impossible and the animal turned out to be a very large specimen 
of Rdsumatrensis. This is now^ in the New A'ork Mu.seiim. It is 
therefore possible that the rhinos in the Erong-Chawang areas, 
may turn out to be also sumairensis. 

We do not know if the Javan rhinoceros was ever numerous 
in the Malay Peninsula previous to the British occupation of the 
Straits Settlements. Early Portuguese and Dutch writers refer 
to the “ badaks ” to be found inland, and there must have been 
a continuous trade in rhinoceros horns between the Malays and 
merchants from China. It appears to have been only during the 
last twenty-five years or so that the extreme rarity of the animals 
was noticed. We cannot do better therefore than enumerate 
briefly all instances of the occurrence of the Javan rhinoceros in 
Malaya of wEich a record can be found. 

The “Province Wellesley’^ Rhinoceros. 

The earliest specimen that we know of is in the collection 
of the Royal C.ollege of Surgeons, London. Here amongst other 
skulls they have that of a very young sondaicus, killed by the 
side of its mother, on the Malay Coast opposite Penang, in 1816. 
Looking over from Penang to the Province Wellesley side at the 
present time it is hard to imagine that about 120 years ago these 
rhinos were to be found there. 

The “ Tahan Rhinoceros. 

The next record, although there is an element of uncertainty 
about it, is of great interest. The Javan rhinoceros has^ never 
been knowm to occur on the east side of the Malay Peninsula. 
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Mr. Theodore Hubback, the Hon. Game Warden of Pahang, who 
knows more of the subject than anyone in the country has for 
many years tried to get reliable evidence, as to the occurrence of 
mndaiatH on the east side of the main range. In his extensive 
jungle tours he has never come across its tracks, and the Malays 
and Sakai of Ulu Pahang and Ulu Menggiri have no knowledge 
of two different species of rhino. However Mr. Henry N. Ridley 
at one time of Singapore and compiler of the Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula'' writes as follows: — 

“The Rhinoceros I saw in Pahang was in June, 1891. 
I took it to be R. sondaims on account of its much larger 
size and distinctly grey colour. It was lying in bushes by 
the river bank, and jumped up w'hen it saw me and bolted. 
The depression it made when lying down was much larger 
than that of the ordinary sumatrensis which is not grey 
when seen alive. I may say I am still doubtful as to which 
it was but the Malays affirmed that there were two kinds 
of rhinoceros there. It was a very large beast. It was up in 
the Tahan woods district where no European had been 
before. The common kind R. sumatrensis I have often met 
with, a much smaller beast than this huge fellow. I was 
alone at the time and about 40 yards from it when I saw it. 
It did not make the usual cry of sumatrensis when startled but 
simply galloped off." 

This statement while not conclusive, is the only case of the 
possible occurrence of the Javan rhinoceros on the east side of the 
Peninsula that w^e know of : for that reascm it has been placed on 
record. 

“ Temoh ” Rhinos. 

In the ’90s. Mr. G. W. F. Curtis, who was a settlement officer 
in Perak, shot more than one Rhinoceros sondaicus near Temoh. 
The skulls of these animals are believed to be in the Kuala Lumpur 
Museum. 

“ Batu Gajah Rhinos. 

Mr. B. H. F. Barnard, for many years a Forest Officer in 
Malaya, writing in the “ Malayan iWester " for July 1932 
instances the shooting of two rhinos in 1897 by Mr. ¥. J. Weld 
formerly of the Malay Civil Service. This was at a spot about 
three miles from Batu Gajah on the road to Gopeng, in Kinta. 
He got them both in a morning. He had a shot at a rhino, it made 
off and he followed it. Soon after he came upon a rhino and 
killed it with another shot. Not finding any mark of his previous 
bullet he concluded that he must have encountered two animals 
and this proved to be correct as following up the tracks of the 
first he found the dead body soon afterwards. These are 
believed by Mr, Barnard to have been the Javan rhinoceros. 
FTom the locality it is more than likely that they were. M’hat 
happened to the trophies is not known. 
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' The Sungai Palawan 7’ Rhinoceros. 

In , the '.same paper Mr. Barnard describes how he' and his 
brother Mr. H. C. Barnard shot a male of the species in 1898 
on the Simgai Palawan near Chikns, Lower Perak. At that time, of 
course, the country around here was mostly virgin., forest and 
practically uninhabited, as a great deal of it is. to-day..' .Looking 
for Seladang they came across the rhino tracks. They followed 
liim all the morning and eventually, a little after midday, found 
him standing in a pool of mud in which he had been wallowing. 
The wallow was evidently one that had been used for a long time, 
and the absence of undergrowth and small trees let in more light 
than usually gets through the overhead cover in the forest. As 
Mr. Barnard describes it 

‘‘ My brother fired and there was a loud snort and a rush. 
A moment later I saw the rhino standing about twenty yards 
away on^ our left. Whether this rush was meant for a charge 
or not, it is impossible to say. If it was so meant it was a 
very bad shot. He was broadside on and as he stood throwing 
his great head up and down, he was a very fine sight. He 
made no apparent attempt to move and two more shots brought 
him down. Curiously enough he did not fall on his side, l3iit 
collapsed in an upright position with his hind legs under liiiii 
and his nose resting on his forelegs.’* 

The head was taken, the four feet and the tail, and eventually 
sent to England ; this trophy is still in existence and will |)ossibIy 
ftome day get to a museum. The animal w^as a big male, over 
eleven feet in length and over five feet at the shoulder. The horn 
was se\’en and a half inches. Barnard states : — 

At the time of the incident here recorded there was 
nothing to suggest R. so ndaicus was becoming rare. 

Had we known the true state of things we should perhaps 
have left this one in peace and he might, for another thirty- 
four years, have kept company with Mr. Vernay’s old lady.” 

The “ Pinji ’’ Rhinoceros. 

In 1899, the famous ” Pinji ” rhinoceros was shot by Sir 
George W. Maxwell in the Pinji Valle^g not a great distance from 
the Lahat Railway Station, in Kinta. The classic description of 
its exploits and the shooting of this animal may be read in Max- 
well’s. “ In Malay Forests” a delightful little book published by 
Blackwood that one is never tired of re-reading. The old 
rhino had made his abode in the Pinji Valley and had been the 
terror of the district long before the British occupation of Perak 
in 1874. It was a “ kramat ” animal impossible to kill 
and had killed at least three men on three separate occasions. 
All this is related in the story. It seldom left a circumscribed area 
of some forty square miles, and though many had tried to kill it 
it appeared to be invulnerable. We hear how a ** pawang ” made 
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a feast and invoked the Earth Spirits, asking them to give up the 
rhinoceros and to accept compensation. Starting from (hmong 
Kroh a big limestone hill not many miles south of Ipoh, 1 he animal 
was followed for two whole days, was shot at more than once, and 
was hnally killed on the third day not far from the Pinji \illage. 
The animal measured hve feet five and a half inches at the shoulder, 
but this measurement taken when dead hardly did it justice. 
The horn was only 7 or 8 inches, a shapeless lump. I1ic liead of 
this famous beast may be seen in the Selangor Museum at Kuala 
Lumpur. 

“ Bindings Rhinos. 

Writing in the “Times of Malaya'' 9th Aug. ;32, Mr. Granville 
M. O'Hara states that in 1905, while staiioned in the Dindings 
as a Forest Officer, he had the good fortune to be present at the 
trapping of a one-horned rhinoceros. He wrote an article 
“ Trapping of Rhinoceros in the Dindings, Straits Settlements." 
for the Indian Forester of July 1907. This describes how the 
animal was captured and removed from the depths of the jungle 
to the river bank by making it travel on foot carrying its own cage. 
Observations on the commercial value of the urine, dung, horns, 
etc., to the Chinese for medicinal purposes are all of considerable 
interest. Mr. O'Hara further states that when in the Dindings 
and the Bruas district of Perak, between 1905 and 192.1, he met 
with no less than four of the one-horned variety and only one 
specimen of sumatrensis. It may be mentioned here that some 
thirty years ago or so, rhinoceroses were not uncommon in the 
Dindings district, and were often trapped by the Malays. It was 
commonly supposed that they were ail sumairensis and there is 
still a small number of them left there. The captured Javan 
rhinoceros mentioned above was sold at Penang to a Mohammedan 
merchant for the sum of S. $200. It was resold for S. $500 to 
another merchant in Singapore. It was later said to have been 
sent to Madras and sold there for Rs. 1,500, In 1907 the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements made an order prohibiting the 
catching of rhinoceroses in the Dindings. This was undertaken at 
the request of the Singapore Museum authorities. 

The ** Kuala Semkai ” Rhinoceros. 

In April 1924, a cow Rhinoceros sondaicus was killed at Kuala 
Serukoi near Telok Anson in Perak. It made an attack on a Chinese 
coolie who was tapping jelutong in the forest. He was charged 
three times, tossed, and chased into the coolie lines. She was 
supposed to have killed a man earlier. Being, supposedly, a 
menace to the district, she was shot by a planter. As he was an 
unlicensed hunter and the matter had not been reported to the 
authorities, on news of the incident being received, the head 
skin and skull were confiscated and are now in the Selangor 
Museum. Soon after this Mr. E. Seimimd in his capacity as 
Game Warden, visited the scene of the kill. I believe he found 
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tracks of another adult and a calf, which if true, proves that 
sondaicMs may have been breeding in the Malay Peninsula within 
no distant period. 

The statement that the coolie was tossed by the rhino is of 
interest, if correct. Unlike the African rhinoceros, the Asiatic 
animal does not gore with his horn, but inflicts terrible bites with 
its razor-edged teeth. The horn of the Asiatic rhinoceros is, as a 
rule, only used for grubbing up roots ; when they wish to attack 
they use their incisors, w^hich with them answer much the same 
purpose as the tushes of a boar. They can indict a clean deep 
cut, and they appear at certain seasons to hght amongst themselves, 
as both males and females have been killed scored all over. 

The * ‘ Ujong Pematang ” Rhinoceros. 

In January 1928, a Police Officer stationed at Kuala Selangor 
at the mouth of the Selangor River heard reports of an enormous 
animal that was destroying the Chinese gardens in the Ujong 
Permatang district some hve miles to the north and on the other 
side of the river. It was said to have walked right through 
a Chinese kongsi house and to have caused considerable alarm in 
the locality. He therefore obtained the permission of the Dis- 
trict Officer to shoot it. With an orderly he went out to search 
for it and on the same morning came across the animal bogged in 
one of the Government drains. He destroyed it with a shot 
gun. He took the head as a trophy and it was only later that 
when seen in a taxidermist's shop in Klang by Mr.P.R. Kemp that 
it was recognised as sondaicus. When the matter was reported 
to the Hon. Game Warden, he made, quite rightly, a considerable 
to-do about it, and the head was confiscated. It can now be 
seen in the police mess at Kuala Lumpur. It w^as certainly unfor- 
tunate that an animal of such rarity should have in ignorance been 
destroyed. An amusing feature of the affair w^as that hundreds of 
Chinese fell upon the remains and cut it up, collecting the blood 
and flesh as obat " or medicine. During the ensuing w^eek or so, 
the police officer who shot the beast informed me there were con- 
tinual rows and several court cases amongst the Chinese bargain- 
ing and quarrelling over the remains. 

The “ Sungei Lampan '' Rhino. 

I'he last animal of this species to be shot in Malaya was 
obtained in January, 1932, on the Sungai Lampan near Degong 
and Telok Anson, Perak. Mr. A. S. Vernay of London and New 
York, whose collections in the Faunthorpe- Vernay Galleries in the 
New York Museum are well known to naturalists, had for long 
wished to obtain specimens of this scarce animal for both the 
British Museum and for the Natural History Muh'eum in New 
York. Mr. Vernay had already been to considerable expense in his 
endeavour to collect a specimen in the Tenasserim District of 
Lower Burma with no success however. The Game Department 
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licenses Leely. In . states on the recommendation 

Secretary .ave to the collection of a 

of Mr. H incapable of reprodnc- 

specimen, done could be Game Depart- 

lived for many years isolated from others, in the 
ment to ha\t ^ , u Anson It followed a fairly restricted 
neighborirhood of ^est of 

^ea sou _ Station. Vernay was accompanied by Major 

Guv°^owley a well known big-game hunter. Captain Beresford 
HoLwav io made an excellent ““'f \"G?‘ ‘^'Sme 

Laniaed the Arrangements in Malaya and the camp was made at 

Sungai Samak not far from Degong. , G-, . 

Three days after making camp, the party set at 7 a.m. 
and fresh tracks were found and followed through dense and 
iiilt'iunele At 10.30 a.m. the rhino was discovered in a 
SShkketofhnshand cane-brake at about eight yarda 
The head was seen, the stump of horn giving the iinpression 
that it was a male beast as in this ® 

absent in the female. The animal was killtd by dbu lct mtl 
skull with a second shot behind the shoulder for safety. ^ It 
travelled in a half-circle for some forty yards and dro}iped , 
when to everyone’s surprise it was found to be an imrnense cow 
measuring fi4 feet three inches at the shoulder and ten fett 
eight inc4s over all. The skeleton was sent home with the skin 
which was set up by Rowland Ward and is now to be seen in the 
British Museum. Immediately after the killing ’ 

the skin and flesh were removed under the direction of an Indian 
taxidermist lent by the Bombay Museum. A number of ^kai 
assisted and so heavy was the skin that it had to be brought 
out of the forest in two parts. The writer was fortunate in seeing 
the party going into the forest and returning a few days latei 
with the trophies. It formed a most impressive sight, o see 
a long line of Sakai passing one after the other through the 
iungle headed by Vernay the skin in two parts earned on long 
bamboo poles on their shoulders under the charge of mrtley, 
the assistant Game Warden with at long last Major Rowley 
bringing up the rear. At the 11-Mile on the Degong Road all 
the Sakai were paid off and the skin taken to the Kampar Rest 
House. Vernay was taking no chances with the local Chinese and a 
Malay Ranger lay all night under the skin at the Rest House with 
a drawn “ parang 

It is very surprising that this great mammal had existed so 
long in this locality actually being killed within four miles of the 
town of Telok Anson, where tea parties and tennis are m full 
swing. While the skin of. the rhinoceros was being hung up for 
the night at the Rest House' 100 yards away, music and dancing 
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were to be heard at a Kampar Club night; a contrast between the 
modern and the primitive, that one often notices in Malaya. 

The one-horned rhinoceros has been variously known to the 
Malays as the '' badak raya ”, ” badak gajah ” or the '' badak 
siimbu The two-horned rhino, is known as the " badak 
kerbau ” or the "badak himpit Maxwell also states that 
Malays divide rhinoceroses into four classes, according to their 
horns. There is the one known as " sumbu liiin ”, the wax-col- 
oured horn ; " sumbu api ”, the flame-coloured horn ; " sumbu 
nila ”, the blue horn ; and lastly, " sumbu itam ”, the ordinary 
black horn. 

Sumatra. 

The occurrence of the Javan rhinoceros in the island of 
Sumatra, was first noted by Desmarest in 1822. Up till lately 
it was doubted that the animal was indigenous, a suspicion now 
proved to be ill-founded. 

De Beaufort, 1928, gives an account of a complete specimen 
presented to the Zoological Museum of Amsterdam. Ibis was 
procured by a Mr. Keith, 250 kilometers south-west of Palembang 
in Sumatra. The same writer, in summarising notes on the range 
of the species, mentions that according to P. Vageler, a big-game 
hunter, one, J.C. Hazewinkel, killed in Sumatra, no less than seven. 
These were at first supposed to be a new variety, but proved in 
fact to be identical with the Javan rhinoceros. 

In the "Illustrated London News” of Dec. 23rd 1933 is a most 
interesting account by Mynheer Hazewinkel himself, of the 
shooting of a big bull sondaicus ; the first he says of seven shot by 
him. These animals are now of course closely protected. Haze- 
winkel states that the. Chinese would gladly pay up to FI. 1,500 
for a skin oi sondaicus horn might fetch up to 4,000 guilders 

— nearly £500. The two-horned sumafrensis not being so 
valuable would fetch only one-tenth of the above prices. The 
species still occurs in some localities in South Sumatra in 
Palembang, but is very rare there. 

Java. 

The Javan rhinoceros is still to be found in the country, 
although with the enormous population of this small island, it is 
surprising. Dr. Dammerman, director of the Zoological Museum 
at Buitenzorg, was good enough to send the following definite 
information to the writer, : — 

" The species is now rare in Java: a few are said to live 
in the district south of Tasikmalaja (C. Java) and a few others 
south of Bantam (W. Java), whereas a dozen or more are 
found in Oedjoengkoelon, the peninsula at the extreme 
western part of South Java. This peninsula has been set 
apart as a special reserve for the Java rhino.” 
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“ Both species of rhinoceros {R. sondaicus and suma- 
hibited, 

Ttip last example of the Javan rhinoceros that was kept ahye 
the last . £ ^^on waspurchased from Jamrach 

the only specimen really ot tnat sperms on-v 
collection. 

Indo-China. 

The writer’s attention was first drawn to the occurrence of 
“£Srir^:Tn E. M.1e 

haS A change of venue, however, from the equator to the 
Balkaus has unfortunately prevented this. All that could 
be done was to make exhaustive enquiries by correspondeiice. 

M M the Residents and Administrateurs of the ditterent districts 
?nf provinces were written to and with the greatest coiir e^ 
replied ; most interesting information being given, wi i 
siderable detail. 

M. de Villa writes as follows ; 

“ The one-horned rhinoceros (monocorne) is still to be 
found in several parts of Indo-China, being fairly well repre- 
sented on both sides of the great Annamite Range, and both 
north and south of it. The animal lives in marshy bush 
and thick forest undergrowth, where the 
fast walking impossible and tracking very difficult and dan- 
gerous. The average size is about 7 feet in height 
feet in length. The single horn attains a length of about 
feet on the male. The two-horned (bicorne) rhinoceros is 
unknown in this country, but on one occasion a hunter shot a 
small rhinoceros which had one horn perfectly developed and 
had a second embryo horn. I am not sure about the 
elevation preferred by this animal. It is known and hunted 
on the Bar Lac Plateau at an elevation of about 3,000 feet, 
and last year some natives invited me to hunt a party of four 
rhinos near Cua Rao, about 100 feet above sea level. Rhino- 
ceros and elephants appear to be found m the same hunting 
country, and both are met with between Kratie and pnng 
Treng, south of Saravane (in Cambodia— to the east of the 
Mekong) and in many places in Laos. On the west side of 
the Mekong, south of Oubon, in Siamese Laos, there is the 
‘ Pass of Elephants and Rhinoceros ’. The horn and feet of a 
rhinoceros are worth about |2,000 which probably explains 
why so few specimens find their way to museums.” 
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M. le Resident Siiperieur au Cambodge, writing from 
Phnom-Penh states that enquiries gave the impression that 
there were no rhinos existing in Cambodia. During the last 
two years only two specimens, probably from Laos, had been seen 
by natives in the Kompong-Thom. region. This is in Cambodia 
to the east of the Tonle Sap lake. 

M. Antoine Lagreze, the Resident at Vinh in Northern 
Annani, who evidently knows something of the subject has written 
in some detail and summarises from his knowledge that several 
specimens still exist in the dense forests separating the pro- 
vinces of Vinh and Thanh-Hoa, in northern Annam. Also in the 
forests between the province of Luang-Prabang and the Verne 
military territory. The writer states that during 1924 he located 
a band of rhinos in the province of Sam-Nua where formerly 
they abounded. By the appearance of the tracks, they had only 
been there some eight hours before. They were followed for 
several days without success and a bout of fever interupted the 
hunt. Fifty years ago these animals were numerous in the 
Annamite Chain and in the forests of Nord- Annam and Haut- 
Laos. They have been destroyed by the Meos, a mountain people 
who have imigrated from China in recent times. The Meos 
hunters search for them for the horn, used as a medicine. The 
value of the horns was so great that they figured in the tribute 
sent by the king of Luang-Prabang every year to the Emperor 
of China and the Emperor of Annam. At the present time in the 
royal marriages of Luang-Prabang a rhino horn frequently 
figures in the dowry of the young princesses. 

Professeur Bourret, a well-known zoologist, of the Direction 
de LTnstruction Piiblique writing from Hanoi is certain of the 
existence of two species of Rhino, sondaims and sumatrensis , 
in the south of Indo-China ; and of sondaicus as far north 
as Tonkin where it has recently been killed -in the province of 
Son La. As an instance of the nomadic tendencies of the animal 
he calls attention to Les grandes chasses en Indochine of 
Bordeneuve, who quotes the case of one killed in N. E. Laos at 
'Frannih that carried a ball almost certainly fired from Bengal. 

Bourret maintains that sondaicus occurs or has been found 
ill Cochin China, Siam, Laos and Cambodia. It has been killed in 
La Nha, also at Bien-Hoa at Cap St, Jacques not far from Saigon, 
in the south of Cambodia. Also in the region of Xieng-Khouangin 
Tran Ninh, North-east Laos ; and is probably found to the west 
of the Annamite Chain. Few scientific details are known but 
only references in the reminiscences of hunters. He estimates 
that perhaps 30 of the one-horned rhinos have been killed in 
Indo-China by European hunters since 1900. About 1900, two 
skulls were sent home from Bien-Hoa to the Paris Museum,— these 
appear to be the only specimens of sondaicus from Indo-China 
in any Museum. A one-horned rhino was seen in 1934 at 
Son La in Tonkin, where a native chief akso possesses a skull 
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from the district. R. sumatrensis is also known in Cambodia 
and on the Annaraite Chain ; it has been seen several times, 
but seems to be more scarce here than the other. No museum in 
Indo-China apt>ears to have any trophies of the Javan rhino- 
ceros. 

.M f. Loiipy, Commissaire du Gouvennnent at laiaii^prabaiig 
in llios/ tYom^eiu|iiiries from native auliioritios, thinks that 
no rhino has been met with during the last live years in the 
.Kingdom of Luangprabang. There are many stories current about 
them and natives affirm that they exist, l)iit tliey are niiable to 
give a single case of their capture or killing. 

The Gouveneur General himself was good enough to institute 
encpiiries and through his good offices .His .Excellency Tiao 
Phetsarath, Native Inspector of Political and Administative 
Affairs in Laos was able to send information of considerable 
interest. Both species of rhino are evidently known in Laos ; 
the one-horned being known to the natives as “ Sou and the 
other two-horned as Het During the last few ^/ears, the only 
rhino he knew of that had been killed was at Traninli in January 
1925, within three hours of the waterfall along the road from 
Zieng-Khouang to Vinh. None were known to have been captured 
for a long period. 

Bordeneuve in “ Les Grandes Chasses en Indochine '’ states 
that these animals are very scarce. In 1899 he came across 
three rhinos, male, female and young, near the coniluence of the 
Song-Dinh and the Song-Ray. In the following year 1900 he was 
told by the Cham mountaineers that the Siamese has killed a 
rhino within two kilometers of Tan-Linh. He considers that 
from the hunters point of view, the most likely place to ffnd 
rhino is in South Indo-China : the country between Attopeau, 
the Mekong, North Cambodia and soutii of the Stien country. 
He gives the following names for R, sondaicus, — x^nnamitc, 
“ (^on-Tay '' ; Siamese, Herse " ; Cambodian, ‘‘ Lam-mia ” ; 
and Malay “ Ha-rang 

From the above it will be seen that there is little doubt 
that R, sofidaicus exists in Indo-China, but in ever decreasing 
numbers. It is surprising that there do not appear to be any 
specimens from Indo-China in museums in Paris, Saigon or 
elsewhere : with the exception of the two skulls sent from Bien- 
Hoa. Many of these animals must have been killed by native 
hunters in the past, and owing to the value of the trophies the 
affair was kept quiet. In the translation of Henri Mouhot's 
book on “ Travels in Indo-China '' published in 1864 by John 
Murray, there is an interesting account of a rhinoceros hunt. 
Vol. 11 p. 147-148. A description is given of a Laotian chief 
killing a one-horned rhino by pushing a bamboo spear into its 
mouth. This occurred near the village of Na-Le to the east of 
Louangprabang. An illustration drawn from a sketch made by 
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Moiiliot distinctly shows only one horn and the sacldie over the 
back of the neck which is so characteristic of sondaicMs, 

Borneo. 

There has always been an element of doubt about the 
statement that R. so ndm ms exists in the island of Borneo; 
Natives speak of the occurrence of a one-horned rhino as the}^ 
do also of a Wild dog and Goat. Their rhino may well be 
a young s‘umcdrensis. Everett, in P.Z.S. 1893 I believe records 
the finding of parts of a rhino skeleton in Upper Sarawak, the 
teeth belonging to sondaicus and the bones to su 7 nalrensis ; a, 
mystery that we shall not be able to clear up. 

All the parts seen by Mr. E. Banks, Curator of the Sarawak 
Museum at Kuching were of sumatrensis and he does not believe 
that sondaicus really exists in Borneo, The Dyaks make or have 
made a very good thing out of hunting sumatrensis for sale 
to the Chinese. 

Yunnan and Kwang-Si. 

As these provinces of China are adjacent to Burma and 
Tonkin it is possible that R. sondaicus may have occurred there 
or at least visited these countries. Knowing the value the Chinese 
place on the trophies, it may be. supposed that any rhino so 
ill-advised as to enter these provinces would not remain alive very 
long. 

It must be remembered that all statements of the occurrence 
of sondaicus are open to doubt, though given in good faith. 
The identification of the species can only be accepted from 
persons competent to give an opinion on the matter. It sometimes 
happens that the second horn of Rhinoceros sumatrensis has 
been broken off, and in any case natives cannot by any means 
distinguish between the two species. In fact, the animal can 
only be definitely identified when a specimen has been shot and 
examined at close quarters. The tracks of sondaicus as seen in the 
jungle are, however, very much larger than those, of an adult 
sumatrensis and they can usually be distinguished by those who 
have seen the tracks of the two animals. 
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Approximate Estimate of the Number of Living Specimens of 

Rhinoceros sondaicus at the present time. 


, Country. 

Number alive. 

]".ocality. 

Bengal ^ . ' . . ' 

Extinct. 


Assam 

Probably Extinct. 


Burma 

4 

Kahilu Game Sanctuary. 

Federated Malay 
. States 

1 

Erong and Chawang Area, Perak. 

Lekir District, Perak. 


2 

Kuala Selangor' — ‘Bernam River 
District, Selangor. 

Sumatra 

a few 6 say 

Palambaiig. 

Java . . 

a few 6 say 

S. of Tasikmalaja 


a few 6 say 

S. of Bantam. 


12 

Oed j oengkoelon l^eninsu la. 

Siam 

■ . S' . 

Siamese Laos near the Meklong. 

Indo-China 

•.> 

Cambodia. 


a few (> say 

Northern Aniiam. 


a few 6 say 

1 Aiang Prabang District, Northern 
Laos. 


■ I ■ 

Tonkin. 


S say 

South Laos. 

Borneo 

Yunnan and 
Kwang-Si 

Probably non- 
existent. 

No records. 


Total 

66 



As the above can only be a very approximately estimate, 
founded upon doubtful data we would probably be correct in 
stating that probably less that 70 and more than 40 of these rare 
mammals are in existence at the present day. Owing to slow 
breeding, the encroachment of agricultural land and the destruc- 
tion by unauthorised hunters, it seems that this unfortunate 
animal will not exist long except in the Peninsula of Oedjoeng- 
koelon in West Java where a dozen or more exist in a small area 
and are all closely protected. If they increase sufficiently to 
carry on the species for another hundred years remains to be 
seen. 
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LIST OF RHINOCEROS SOiMD^/CI/S SPECIMENS TO BE 
FOUND IN MUSEUMS AND 'ELSEWHERE. 


stuffed 

Specimens. 

Skele- 

tons. 

Heads. 

Skulls. 

Locality. 

Museum. 


1 



Sumatra 

\ Amsterdam 


2 


2 

Unknown 

/Zoolog : Museum. 


1 


3 

Java 

\ Berlin. Zoolog : Museum 




1 

Sumatra 

/ der Universitat, 

IM IF 

1 

2M 

5 

Java 

i J ava. Buitenzorg 




2 

Unknown 

J Museum 

IF 2 . . 

5 


1 

Bengal 

1 




1 

Burma 

> Calcutta. Indian Museum 




1 

Java 

J 


4 


4 

Unknown 







■J Cambridge. Mass : 

1 



1 

Java 

vMuseum of Compar : 






J Zoology. 






1 Cleveland. Ohio. 




1 

Sumatra 

y Western Reserve 






J University. 



' IM IF 


F.M.S. . 

i Kuala Lumpur. 






/ F.M.S. Museum. 



IM 


■F.M.S. 

\ England ? 






J Mrs. Barnard. 



1 


.F.M.S, 

\ Kuala Lumpur. 






J Police Mess. 

IMIF lY 




1 Unknown 

Leiden Museum. 

2M 

1 1 


2 

Unknown 

"I Leningrad. Museum of 






J Academy of Sciences. 

IF 




Burma 

■s 


lY 




Bengal 




1 


1 

Java i 


1 London. British Museum. 

IF . . 

1 



F.M.S. 






1 ; 

Sumatra 






2 ’ 

Unknown 

s 

1 




1 1 

Bengal 


p..ondon. Royal College of 




1 ■ i 

Straits 


1 Surgeons. 





Settles 





0 

Unknown 







^ Melbourne. 

lY 



6 

Unknown 

y National Mu.seiim of 






J Victoria. 

1 




Java 

] Paris. National 




2 

Tndo-China 

y Museum of National 


3 



Unknown 

J History. 

1 




Java 

i Stockholm. 






J Riksmuseuni. 






J Washington. 




1 

Java 

lU.S.A. National 






J Museum. 




1 

Indo-China 

1 Son-La. Tonking 






/Native Chief. 

Y1 




Java 

Mus. Nat. Hist. Vienna 


18 20 6 40 
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lH 3 r the greater part of the above list we are indebted to 
Barbour and Allen, Journal of Mammalogy, \h)I. 13, Ihy, 1932; 
who have supplied \he fullest information hitherto available on 
the subject. 

Literature that may be referred to in coiineriion with 
Rkifwceros sondaicus is cited here. It is not of ('oiirse ('omplete 
as there are many other books and papers ('ontalning more or less 
information about this animal and its geogra|4iieal distribution. 


Magazine and Newspaper Articles. 

Times of Malaya 
do. 


Malavan Forester 


Indian Forester. 


Singapore Sunday 
Times 

The Illustrated Lon- 
don News . . 


do. 


Feb, 1st 1932. A Rare Rliino, 

March 3rd 1933. C.W.L. I'he Mystery 
of the One-horned Rhino, 

July 1932. B.H.F. Barnard. On shoot- 
ing a one-horned rhino near Sungei 
Palawan in 1898. 

July 1907. Granville O'Hara. Trapping 
of Rhinoceros in the Dindings, Straits 
Settlements, 


Jan. 24th 1932. 
ceros. 


Rare Malavan Rhino- 


Oct. 15th 1932. Florence MacNaught. 
The Hunt for the One-horned Javan 
Rhinoceros. 

Dec. 23rd 1933. J. C. Hazewinkel. A 
One-horned Javanese Rhinoceros shot in 
Sumatra, where it was not thought to 
exist. 


Books on Natural History and Scientific Papers. 


Blanford, W. T. 
Lydekker, R. 


Barbour, Thomas and 
Allen, Glover M. . . 


De Beaufort, L. F. 


1888-91. The Fauna of British India, 
including Ceylon and Burma. Mammalia.. 

1907. The Game Animals of India, Burma, 
Malaya and Tibet. Rowland Ward, 
Limited. 

. Journal of Mammalogy., Vol, 13, No. 2, 
May 1932. The Lesser One-horned 
Rhinoceros, (A most interesting and 
informative paper to which the writer is 
greatly indebted). 

1928. On the occurrence of Rhinoceros 
sondaicus in Sumatra, Tijdschr. Nederl. 
Dierk. Vereen., Amsterdam, ser. 3, 
Vol. 1, pp. 43-44. 
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A female Rhinoceros jondaicus , the "Siingai Lampan Rhino.”, shot by Mr. A. S. Vernay, Jan. 1932 in the 
Kroh Forest, Perak. Now in the British Museum of Natural History. 

{Plwto. Mildly sxirppUed hy the Museum) 
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A male Rhinoceros sondaicus from Java. Shot 31-1-1934:. Now in the 
Zoological Museum, Buitenzorg. 

{Phoio. by Mr. P. F. Franck kindly supplied by the Director op the Museum.) 
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. 1905. Notes on rhinoceroses in Burma, 

R, sondaicus and sumatrensis. Journ. 
Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., Voi. 16, 
pp. 555-561. 

1894. On the rhinoceroses from the East- 
Indian-Archipelago. Notes from the 
Leyden Mus., Vol 16, pp. 231-233. 

1927. The one-horned rhinoceros in the 
Malay Peninsula. Journ. Federated 
Malay States Mus., Vol. 13, pp. 182-183, 
pi., 28. 

1869, (Letter from W. T. Fraser on the 
supposed occurrence of the Javan rhino- 
ceros on Borneo.} Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1869,. p. 529. 

. 1874. (Arrival of a Javan rhinoceros at 

the London Zoological Gardens.) P.Z.S. 
London, 1874, pp. 182-183, pi. 88. 

. 1876. (On a young-Rhinoceros sondaicus.) 

P.Z.S. London, 1876, p. 751. 

1877. (Note on a living R. sondaicus in 
London.) P.Z.S. London, 1877, p,. 270 

Hunting the Rhinoceros. 

Wild Sports of Burma and Assam. Colonel Pollock and W. S. 
Thom. Hurst and Blackett, Ltd. London, 1900. 

In Malay Forests. Sir George Maxwell. William Blackwood and 
Sons. London, 1925. 

Travels in Indo-China. Henri Mouhot. John Murray, London, 
' 1864. . . ■ ■ • • 

La chasse en Indochine. Roussel, 1913. 

Les grandes chasses en Indochine. Bordeneuve, 1925. 

Mon vieil Annam. Ses betes, Barthelemy, 1925. 

Les grands animaux sauvages de F Annam, Millet, 1930. 

Les chasses et la faune delTndochine. De Montestrol, 1931. 
Recherches sur LHistoire Naturelle, Mission Pavie en Indochine, 
1904. 
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Evans, G. H. 

Jentink, F. A. 
•Kloss, C. Boden 

Sclater, P. L. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



NOTES ON THE MEANINGS OF SOME MALAY WORDS. 
By J. A. BAKER. 


Since the publication of the second edition of Wilkinson’s 
Malay-English Dictionary '' in 1932, this adniirabk‘ work has 
been constantly used by me and from time to time words have 
been found of which the definitions given have seemed to be 
imperfect. I have thought it worth while to make notes of such 
words and of the senses in which I have heard them used, and the 
following list is given in the hope that others will state whether 
the meanings here given are, in their experience, correct. 

Antah. — Wilkinson says I Husk ; sheath (of grain) ; — 
(Min. Utah). The pieces of dry husk shaken off in the process of 
winnowing ; the dust is demukut, lukat, melukut, lemtikut, khnukuf ; 
whence a. demukut represents all so shaken off and is symbolical 
of the second-rate, but not of the worthless since gruel is made of 
it. On the other hand wet-rice (off which the husk cannot be 
winnowed — di~indang ta' her antah) typifies “ what you can do 
nothing with 'k All Malays whom I have asked, have given the 
meaning of antah as '‘grains of unhusked padi which remain in the 
hhas after pounding {tnmhok) ” and say that the expression 
di-indang fa Imantah refers to the separation of this grain from 
the b^as proper by jerking in a tray. The distinction is well seen 
in the proverb : 

Beras basah di-tampi ta'berlayang, di-indang ia' her ant ah, 
hujong-nya tiada di-sudu oleh itek. 

The meaning of this is given by Hose (“ Malay Proverbs '' 
1933) as follows : “ If you winnow wet rice the chaff won't fly, 
if you sift it the grain and husk won't separate, last of all even 
ducks won't touch it.” The correct meaning of di-indang ta' 
her antah would appear to be ” When jerked in a tray the rice will 
not separate from the unhusked grains.” 

The two words applied to the husk or hull of padi are sekam 
(coarse) and dedak (fine = polishings). 

Confirming the above interpretation Dr. 0. Blagden has 
been good enough to supply me with the following definitions 
taken from other works : 

(a) antah ; non bien decortique ; berantah, qui n'est pas 
bien decortique ; ; bras berantah, riz qui n'a pas ete 
assez pile [Abbe P. Favre, Dictionnaire Malais-Francais, 
Vienne, 1875. Tome 1] 

As Blagden points out the meaning here given is similar 
to that which I have mentioned except that Favre appears to 
regard the word as an adjective. 
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{b) antah, ongefelde rijstkorrel onder de gefelde korrels, 
rijst in den bolster zonder stengel [S. Van Ronkel, 
Maleiscli Woordenbook, 3® druk, Den Haag, 1930], 

(c) WinstedVs Engiish-Malay Dictionary, 1922, p. 378 gives 
sub. Rice, Husked ''badly sifted with some husked 
grains left, bhas antah”, where " husked '' clearly 
means " in the husk '', his definition thus coinciding 
with mine. 

Jelantah.— Wilkinson says ; " Half-boiled ; under-cooked* 
Cf. Lantah, belaniah and mMah. Also (Java) cooked with over- 
much oil." I have heard this word used in two senses differing 
somewhat from Wrlkinson's definition though one of them is 
closely related : 

(а) cooked rice (nasi) which contains a number of hard 
grains. 

(б) padi containing a large number of empty grains {hiji 
hampa), 

[Negri Sembilan] Cf. mantah " unripe 

If these meanings are substantiated it would seem that 
in both antah and jelantah there is an underlying idea of hetero- 
geneity. It is, of course, quite possible that all three meanings 
are in use in different parts of the country. 

Bernas.— Wilkinson gives "Sprouting finely (of young rice)- 
Ch. Jen. 34 promising well (of any seedlings) ; fast developing 
(of a skin eruption) ; inflated (of the bladder) " In Negri Sembilan 
(where the pronunciation is roughly hhneh) I found that it was 
most often applied to ripening padi to indicate well-filled grains. 
Winstedt, op, cit, p. 378 defines it " good grain ", and also gives 
" Plump of a child bernas^ p. 339 . 

Api-Api, — Wilkinson (under api) gives " II api-api : a 
mangrove-class (Loranthaceae) ; Avicennia spp., esp. A. offici- 
nalis." I imagine this to be a clerical or printer's error and that 
the intended reading was " a mangrove-class (Avicennia spp) ; 
various Loranthaceae ". The name api-api is applied to certain 
well-known mangrove trees of the genus Avicennia and to certain 
parasitic Loranthaceae but no mangrove trees belong to the latter 
family [vide Watson " Malayan Forest Records — Mangrove 
Forests of the Malay Peninsula " 1928 pp. 22 - 23 ]. 

Sidang.—Wilkinson gives : " III (Pk., ^ Pah.) ^ Settling down 
to an even downpour of heavy rain. Cf. serial, reda " 

The meaning which I have heard (and confirmed by enquiry) 
is " to stop raining " or " to abate " (of rain) ; i.e, the same 
meaning as that given by Wilkinson for reda, with which word, 
I have always been informed, it is synonymous (though here 
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again there may be local differences of interpretation.) 
stedt's Englisli-Malay Dictionary, Singapore 1922, under Abate 
gives “ of rain reda, fedoh, in violence but not stopping sidang Pk., 
Pah., seriat Pk., Pen."' Wilkinson appears to have omitted a, 
comma after downpour 

Harm. — Whlkinson gives the meanings of “ current \ 
and of '' Fitting ' right Another very common 

(colloquial) use of ‘ hams ' is in the sense of " probably 

Harus4ah sahaya akan datang. 

I shall probably come. 

I am not aware that this very common usage is regarded 
as slang. 

Sedang. — Apart from three other quite distinct meanings 
of this word Wilkinson gives : “ IV In despite of, although : s. ia 
perempuan (though a woman) ; sMangkan binatang lagi sa-kian 
ia herkaseh-kasehan laki-hini (though mere animals the pair so 
loved each other) Ht. Abd. 62.'’ 

Though these uses are common it would seem that the 
definition should be extended to include such cases as the following 
(where the translation “ in despite of ” or ‘ although ’ cannot be 
used). 

Usahkan gemala hikmat itu, sedangkan nyatm badan patek 
lagi sudah iershah = not only the bezoar, even my body and soul 
have been surrendered. 

[Eik. Hang Timh, publ. Methodist Publishing House p. 5.) 

This example is given in Winstedt’s Malay Grammar, 2nd Ed., 
Oxford 1927, p. 157. 

For perhaps none of the words above (with the exception 
of antah) can the meanings put forward lay greater claim to 
representation than those given in Wilkinson’s Dictionary. 
Some at least require confirmation. I am indebted to Sir 
Richard Winstedt for some helpful notes on several of the 
words mentioned. 
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STUDY OF LOCAL SINGAPORE TIDES. 

Capt. G. F. LEECHMAN. 

In making an analysis of the tidal effects in the Port of 
Singapore the importance of the moon's influence must be stressed 
even more than when considering those of ports in more Northern 
latitudes. Two causes contribute to make this necessary, the 
first being that places near the equator find the moon sometimes 
to the north of them and sometimes to the south, so that the lunar 
tidal wave peak passes directly through the locality twice a month ; 
the second being that the direct influence of the primary tides 
generated in the belt of oceans surrounding the globe to the south 
of Australia, Africa and America, is felt more strongly than in 
places situated in the latitude of the British Isles. It may be 
as well then to recall that in the study of the tides it is usual 
to imagine a world covered with a uniform envelope of water and 
having a single satellite, the moon, moving round it once a day, 
the sun being left out of consideration for the moment. The 
result will be two tidal peaks, one (the “ superior ") raised 
directly under the moon, and the other (the “ inferior diame- 
trically opposite to it. Now the moon follows the annual path 
of the sun in the heavens, completing a revolution every month 
(approximately) that is to say that for one week the moon travels 
south from the equator to latitude 28® S,, then it returns and comes 
north for two weeks until it reaches 28® N. latitude, when it recedes 
and completes the cycle. The effect of this is that the tidal peak 
is sometimes greatest in latitude 28® S. sometimes in 28® N. and at 
other times in some other latitude betw^een these limits. Now if the 
moon is at its maximum altitude at a certain place, no allowance 
being made for lagging or other complicating factors, it will be 
high water at that place, and, if that place is in latitude 20® N, 
and the moon is 20® N. of the equator in the course of its monthly 
progression, it will be a higher high water than if the moon were 
20® S. ; for when 20® N. the moon would pass directly overhead, 
while if 20® S. its maximium altitude, when on the meridian would 
be 40® from the zenith. 

To take another view, we get a belt of high water round the 
earth, from north to south, all places on the belt having the moon 
on the meridian, but that place directly under the moon, A 'b 
and its antipode B have the tide higher than anywhere else. 
The belt is, as it were elliptical, not circular, and the major axis 
of the ellipse points through B and A to the moon. This pheno- 
menon is not to be confused with spring or neap tides, or with the 
diurnal effect, to be explained immediately, but is solely dependent 
on the moon’s monthly revolution North and South of the equator. 
From this follows a simple review of the diurnal effect. We have 
seen that at a certain place A in latitude 20® N. and at its 
antipode B ” (in lat. 20® S.) it is high water under the conditions 
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stated. Now consider the position twelve hours later, the elliptic 
cal belt remaining so that the moon is in its plane, the earth turns 
half a rotation so that the antipode B '' has the moon at maximum 
altitude but while the latitude of the antipode is 20'' S. the moon's 
distance from the equator is still approximately 20‘" N, so that 
the tide will not be quite so high, for the moon instead of being 
overhead will have an elevation of only 60", this is the diurnal 
effect. Diurnal, because the period of the cycle of changes is one 
day, during which we experience a high and low water of greater 
range followed by a high and low water of lesser extent. When 
the moon is on the equator the effect will of course disappear, 
for ail places and their antipodes will be equidistant from the 
moon at each rotation of the earth, so their distance from the 
peak of the lunar tide wave will be equal, and their tides of 
the same height. A similar effect must of course be attributed 
to the sun, although of lesser force since the magnitude of the 
solar tides is approximately only 3/7ths of that of ihe lunar tide. 
It must also be understood that the lunar and solar tides do not 
travel round the earth as separate waves, but coalesce, forming 
a single resultant crest with properties derived from both its 
constituents. This single crest will, of course not be directly 
under the moon, partly on account of the resistance afforded by 
the water to change of form, but chiefly because it must take a 
resultant position according to the radial angle at the earth's 
centre between the sun and the moon. If the sun is to the west 
of the moon, the tide will be drawn forward, or “ primed ", to the 
west and high water will occur earlier, on the other hand, when 
the sun is to the east of the moon, e,g,, before new moon, the tide 
will be retarded to the East, or " lag " and high water be experi- 
enced later. (The maximum interval of priming or lagging is 
found to be 51 minutes). It should be observed that the combined 
wave cannot attain large proportions near the equator on account 
.of the interference of the Continents, but the Southern Ocean 
it has an uninterrupted path, and hence the primary tides are 
generated there, from whence derived waves move up the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, giving the ultimate tidal effects 
throughout the world. The derived wave takes about two days 
and a half to reach Singapore, on account of the protection 
afforded by the islands to the South and East, this expalining 
why spring tides occur about two days after new or full moon. 
We are now in a position to examine the various effects observed 
in this locality, and to trace their causes, with the object of 
applying the results in the prediction of future states of the 
tidal stream. From a consideration of the foregoing, it is 
evident that one of the outstanding features of the local tides 
vdU be a monthly cycle depending upon the lunar declination 
[i.e, ‘ latitude ") which varies, as we have seen, between 28 N, 
and 28'" S. During this interval we shall experience two periods 
of maximum declination effect and two with none, (when the moon 
passes over the equator), two groups of spring tides, and two of 
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neaps, each of these four pairs having one member more pronounced 
than the other. The influence of the declination causing diurnal 
inequality will be greater when the solar eflect combines with 
the lunar effect, that is, in the fortnight when these bodies are 
both North or both South and no diurnal inequality will be felt 
when boih sun and moon are near the equator. Greater spring 
tides will be experienced when the sun and moon are in conjunc- 
tion, since the superior solar wave will combine with the superior 
lunar wave, and not with the inferior, as it does when sun and 
moon are in opposition. These differences however, are readily 
recognisable in the Admiralty Tide Tables, and as they do not 
affect the direction or rate of the tidal stream to any considerable 
extent, but only its height, we may set them aside and continue 
from the point that there are four periods in the monthly cycle, 
due respectively to the diurnal inequality caused by the sun and 
moon being sometimes North and sometimes South of the equator 
and the semi-diurnal tidal effect of sun and moon together, 
producing a superior and inferior high and low water every day, 
spring or neap according to the age of the moon. 

We have therefore in the Straits of Singapore, two sets of 
tidal streams, one of these in a twelve hour period (six hours 
to the East, six hours to the West), the other in a twenty four 
hour period (twelve hours to the East, and twelve to the West), 
these two streams sometimes combining, when strong ebbs and 
floods will be experienced, and sometimes opposing, and to some 
extent neutralising each other. If curves be drawn for the obser- 
ved stream under various suitable condition, by analysis, two 
primary sets of figures may be obtained, which may be applied to 
show the actual force and direction of the stream at any required 
time. Such primary sets are shown in graphic form as inset. 

Curve B indicates the mean maximum declination effect, 
varying from 1.55 miles an hour — under normal limiting conditions, 
to zero, when the curve becomes, of course, a straight line, 
there being no diurnal inequality, the superior and inferior tidal 
waves being, theoretically, equal ; curve A representing the 
strength of the tidal stream, according to the age of -^-he moon, i,e, 
as to Spring Tides or Neaps : without any declination effect, 
this portion attaining a maximum strength of. 8 miles an hour, 
dropping to .1 mile an hour as the maximum at neaps. If now 
we take the speed of the tidal stream from curve A by using the 
time from the Superior High Water, and interpolate between the 
two curves according to tlie number of days from spring tides, 
and to it apply the declination effect from curve B according to 
the same number of hours after the Superior High Water and 
interpolating again for the moon's declination as given in the 
Nautical Almanac, we shall obtain a very close approximation to 
the actual tide running, both as to speed and direction, that is 
East going or West. 

In making use of this method, no difficulty should be found 
once some familiarity is gained, but there are three points 
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requiring special attention, Firstly, in interpolating between 
spring and neap tides, it must not be assmiied that spring tides 
occur on the day of Full or New moon ; as already explained, the 
tidal wave takes two days and a half to reach Singapox-e, so that 
springs occur two or three days later and neaps two or three days 
after the first and third quarters. For the same reasons the moon's 
declination must always be taken for two and a half days previous 
to the day under consideration, and, if the moon's declination is 
tabulated by Greenwich time, seven hours might be subtracted 
from the Singapore time for greater accuracy. This will however, 
make a difference of about V only, and is generally negligible. 
These remarks apply of course only to obtaining the declination and 
not to the time from high water. With regard to this latter, care 
must be taken not to work from the higher high water for the day, 
for owing to local conditions, the inferior tide, that is, that 
generated on the side of the earth remote from the moon, may 
rise to a greater height than the superior tide, generated under 
the moon by direct attraction. It is necessary to work from the 
Superior High Water, which may be recognised by the moon's 
age, as follows : — 

From third quarter to first quarter the moon is near the sun 
and will be above the horizon during the day time. The superior 
tide will therefore be generated in the Southern ocean during the 
hours of daylight and will reach here two days and a half later, 
and therefore at night time ; similarly from first quarter to third 
the superior tide will be found here during the day. If these 
three points be attended to, the curves should be easy to use and, 
within the limits of local and meteorological disturbing influences, 
sufficiently accurate. An example of the working may be given 
before proceeding to consider other irregularities. Suppose 
to be required to find the direction and sti'ength of the tidal 
stream at 5 a.m. February 1st 19S0. From tide tables, spring 
tides occur February 5th, We are therefore 4 days before Springs 
and interpolate accordingly. Superior High Water, moon being 
nearly fuU, takes place during day. Superior High Water from 
tide tables February 1st, 8,14 a.m. 

Time from Superior High Water = hours before 

From curve A. hours at Springs — .71 knot Westerly 

,, » A, „ at Neaps — .09 „ „ 

interpolating 4/7 ths from Springs— .36 Westerly (A) 

Correcting this by applying value from curve B we require 
the moon's decEnation 2| days before, i,e, January 29th 5 p.m., 
Singapore time or, 10 a.m. January 29th Greenwich time. For this 
the Nautical Almanac gives 25^ N. Since the maximum moon's 
declination is 28®, we interpolate in the ratios of 25/28. Taking 
hours before the Superior High Water the curve gives an 
ordinate of 0.56 knot Westerly, 0. 56 x 25 == .50 knot Westerly (B) 
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Taking tiie Algebraical sum of the two values A and B we 
find that the tidal stream in the main strait will be running to 
the Westward at a rate of 0.86 knots, which, considering that 
the tide will then be flooding, appears not unlikely. This 
investigation would enable any operations in hand to be started 
early, as we are reassured as to the tide, a glance at the curves 
showing that the current will decrease and remain moderate for 
some five or six hours, when it will gradually attain a speed 
of a knot and a half to the Eastward. 

By an examination of curves A & B, it appears that the 
strongest tides will run during springs, when the declination 
effect is greatest. This will occur at new moon near the sol- 
strices, and not about the equinoxes as it does in greater latitudes. 
The maximum strength appears to be 2.1 knots to the Eastward, 
1.8 knots to the West ; this for the Main Strait, but through 
Keppel Harbour and along the wharves, owing to the configura- 
tion of the land, the strength of the stream is very much increased. 
An inspection of the chart will show a funnel shaped entrance, 
in entering which the volume of water must be reduced to about 
half its original value, hence the rate must be approximately 
doubled, both when flowing in to the West or in being drawn out 
to the East. We may therefore take the curve as giving a maxi- 
mum current in the neighbourhood of the wharves of 4-]; knots on 
the ebb and knots during flood tide, which agrees very closely 
with the results obtained by observations. 

With regard to the peculiar tide occasionally experienced, 
which runs to the Westward for about fifteen hours and strongly 
to the Eastward for some seven hours, it may be seen from 
the curve that this will occur when the diurnal tidal stream is 
greater than, and opposed to, the normal semi-diurnal tide. 
The period of the one being twenty four hours, and of the other 
twelve hours, it follows that, since they both begin their cycles 
by commencing to run to the Eastward about one hour before the 
superior high water, eighteen hours later the one will be flowing 
West and the other East, the resultant tide being dependent on 
whichever predominates, this will be the diurnal in times of 
greater declination, and the semi-diurnal normal ebb when spring 
tides occur during a period of lesser declination. For similar 
reasons it is apparent that when such a prolonged set to the 
Westward occurs, although a temporary fall in level and sub- 
sequent rise will generally have occurred, marking the existence of 
the weaker ebb tide, it will be followed by a period when the 
diurnal and semi-diurnal streams combine and produce an excep- 
tionally strong ebb tide with a rapid fall in level, which will 
continue to run for occasionally as much as ten or eleven hours, 
and generally becomes slack about an hour after the low water 
The strength and duration of this ebb can of course be obtained 
as previously described. 

Having thus indicated a simple method of analysing and con- 
sequently predicting the local tidal streams, we may finally turn 
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our attention to the height of the water level, particularly with 
regard to the dates and times of extremely high and low tides. The 
actual depths to be expected need not be considered, as these may 
always be obtained from the Admiralty Tide Tables, but a close 
study of the data there given reveals some very interesting results. 
In the first place, it at once appears that the highest and the lowest 
tides do not occur in the same months, and therefore that a very 
low tide must not be anticipated after a very high water. It 
appears that the highest levels occur iii Febraary, August and 
September, (the maximum in each month being 10 ft. 7 in.) the 
lowest in April, May, June and November, further, that the mean 
sea level varies steadily and regularly throughout the year, being 
generally higher in the months of the first mentioned group and 
altogether lower during those of the second group. The following 
figures give the mean sea level for each month, calculated from the 
average of a large number of days : 

Month. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June July Aug. 

M.S.L. .. 5' ir 5' 9" 5' 5' 1" 5' V 5' 5^" 5' 10" 5' 11" 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

5' 9J" 5' 7" 5' 7|" 5' 11" 

Here we see that in January, August and December the general 
level of the water is approximately ten inches higher than in April 
and May, and four inches higher than in October, giving an indica- 
tion of a curve with two maxima of equal height and two minima, 
of a greater and a lesser value, A careful consideration of the astro- 
nomical influences failing to reveal a satisfactory explanation, 
attention may be turned to the meteorological conditions, the 
outstanding feature of which is of course the Monsoon ; during 
December, January and February, the months of high water levels, 
the North East Monsoon, which commences in November, is at its 
strongest. It is known to increase the mean sea level at the 
Eastern entrance to the strait two inches more than it raises it at 
the Western end, — it may fairly be presumed that it cannot raise 
the water at one place without affecting the surrounding areas to 
some extent, is it then too much to suppose that the whole increase 
of level during these months is due to the continued pressure of 
the wind, the water being prevented, to some extent, from escap- 
ing readily, by the great barriers of Sumatra, Java and Borneo ? 
Supporting evidence is brought forward when it is seen that as 
soon as the monsoon breaks the level drops rapidly to its 
normal height in April and May. In June the South West 
monsoon commences and shortly afterwards the level again rises, 
falling with the close of the monsoon in September. We may 
expect then to get the highest tides when either monsoon is at its 
height and is aided^by the combination of the solar and lunar 
attractions, that is. Spring tide in times of great declination, and 
the lowest tides at the change of the Monsoon with similar Spring 
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tides, for the action of Spring tides will only be to produce spring 
high waters and spring low waters, and these will both be raised 
during the monsoon's strength about ten inches, falling when there 
is no monsoon effect to about five inches below the mean, that is 
below the zero of the predictions. 

For further details of the theoretical principles used in this 
study of the local tides, reference may be made to “ Mathematical 
Astronomy " (Barlow and Bryan) and to the Admiralty '' Manual 
of Navigation ” as well as to the local “ Sailing Directions 

Note . — Apology must be made for very slight inaccuracy in 
the printing of the curves but the practical results obtained are 
definitely not affected ; in addition the word Maximum " should 
have been placed on the conspicuous curve B " near the legend 
Diurnal effect of declination." and the word Minimum” against 
the less readily recognisable tracing which also forms the centre 
line of the same figure, the minimum effect being of course nil. 
G. F. Leechman, Marazion, Cornwall, March 23ri., 1937. 




THE FOUNDER OF MALACCA. 

. By .R V. van STEIN CALLENFELS, o.b.e., ph.d. 

Hon. M. R. A. S. Mai. Br. 

In ills History of Malaya (J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XlII, Part I) 
Sir Richard Winstedt has for the first time, to my knowledge, 
brought together all data concerning the. founder of Malacca from 
Malayan, Chinese, and Portuguese sources. In trying to separate 
the historical facts from the legends and obvious lies, he over- 
looked, misguided by the supposition that the Javanese ruler 
Pararisa of de Barros was the Majhapahit emperor Bhra Hyang 
Wishesa,^ (1589-1428) a very valuable datum, which throws some 
more light on the puzzling personality of Parameshwara, first 
Malaccan king. 

On pp. 38-59 of his work he writes : Perhaps the earliest 
account is that published in 1557 by the bastard son of the great 
d' Albuquerque, who had access to his father's papers. He tells 
how after much fighting Paramicura ", a pagan king of Palem- 
bang, married a daughter of Bataratamurel (? Batara of Tuma- 
pel) and agreed to pay his father-in-law tribute and be his vassal. 
Faithless to his promise he was attacked and c()n(}ucred by the 
Batara and lost his kingdom whereupon he fled to Singapore 
along with his wife and children. The local cliief Tarnagi received 
him hospitably but after eight days was creesed by liis guest, 
covetous of the country's riches. Joined by three thousand 
followers from Palembang, Parameswara reigned for five years 
at Singapore, pillaging all the passing ships with his fleet of 
lancharas. Then aided by Singapore subjects who disliked their 
ruler's exactions, the king of Patani drove out the murderer of liLs 
brother Tarnagi. 

De Barros, writing in 1555, relates that after the death of a 
Javanese ruler, Pararisa (? Bhra Hyang Wisesa, king of Thumapel 
1589-1428, one of the two kingdoms into which Majapahit split 
on his accession), a dynastic war started and many nobles fled 
from the country, among them a Parameswara, who accepted the 
hospitality of Sangesinga (? Sanghyang Singha) king of Singapore. 
After a short time Parameswara murdered his host and with the 
aid of his Javanese followers and the Collates " made himself 
master of the town. He was driven out by the king of Siam, 
father-in-law and suzerain of Sangesinga, fled to the Muar river 
and built a wooden fort at Pagoh for dread of Siamese attack. 
The “ Cellates " or Proto-Malay sea-folk followed him but fear- 
ful of their numbers the exile bade them go elsewhere to make a 
settlement ; they founded Malacca." 


^Lack of diacritical marks in the printer’s office necessitates for Sanskrit 
words an only approximately correct transcription. 
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Of two other Portuguese historians, one, Diego de Couto, lets 
the Javanese drive out Parameshwara frona Singapore and the 
other, Gohinho de Eredia, mentions the king of Pam (Pahang) 
as the enemy. 

The version of the Malay Annals with its Hindu widadari's 
Suprabha, Tilottama and Menaka as first kings of what later 
became the Malacca-dynasty, can be discarded. That it was a 
Javanese army which drove out Parameshwara from Singapore 
is also highly improbable. The place was conquered by Majha- 
pahit some decades earlier and is mentioned in 1365 already as 
one of the dependencies of that Javanese empire. At the time of 
the foundation of Malacca the power of Majhapahit was on the 
wane, which is proved by the fact that in 1403 according to the 
Chinese sources, Siamese influence had spread on the Malay 
Peninsula, forty years earlier wholly under Javanese sway, at 
least as far South as Malacca. 

It must remain undecided, however, whether Parameshwara's 
foe was Pahang or Patani or Siam. 

The valuable data mentioned above, not made use of by 
Winstedt, are the name of Parameshw^ara's father-in-law Bata- 
ratamurel (certainly the Bhatara Tumapel of Javanese history as 
proposed already by Winstedt) and the fact that de Barros gives 
as the cause, which made Parameshwara leave Java, a dynastic 
war. 

d' Albuquerque is perhaps right in making Bhatara Tumapel 
the father-in-law (or more probably relative) of the founder of 
Malacca. In Oudheidkundig Verslag 1923 p. 165-166 I pointed 
out already that a ruler's name Parameshwara must prepare 
us for the fact, that the man probably owes his position to a 
marriage with a royal princess. It is therefore possible that our 
Parameshwara married either a daughter of Bhatara Tumapel 
or another princess of the imperial house of Majhapahit. Whether 
he was of a Palembang descent, as d' Albuquerque will have it, 
or a Javanese nobleman according to de Barros has to remain 
undecided. Both alternatives are possible, as other cases of 
Javanese princesses marrying foreign royalty are known {e,g, in the 
first half of the thirteenth century a princess of Tumapel married 
the king of Champa in French Indo-China). 

The Batara Tumapel of d' Albuquerque and the dynastic war 
of de Barros combined, enabled us to put a more definite date 
to the arrival of Parameshwara at Singapore. 

The well-known Javanese historical work on the dynasty of 
Tumapel and Majhapahit, the Pararaton, edited by Dr. J. L. A. 
Brandes in 1896, ^ gives us both the Bhatara and the war. 


^Second edition revised by Prof. Dr. N, J- Krom, Verband. K.. Bat. Soc. 
Vol. LXII, 1920. 
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In 1389 the most famous emperor of Majhapahit, Hayam 
Wuriik, during whose reign by the genius of his prime minister 
Gajah Mada, the might of the empire reached its summit, died. 
By his consort he had only a daughter but by a concubine he had a 
son, Wirabhumi. According to the old Javanese law of succes- 
sion in such a case the princess of royal blood on both sides had 
to marry her cousin, who then became emperor, although she her- 
self also played a certain part in the state affairs. 

Hayam Wuruk's daughter married her cousin Bhre Mataram 
I, son of a younger sister of her father, after whose death the son- 
in-law became emperor as Bhra Hyang Wishesa. Wirabhumi, 
Hayam Wuruk's son by a concubine, had married Bhre Lasem 
the Fat a daughter of the same sister of Hayam Wiiruk, 

It seems that the old emperor loved his son Wirabhumi most 
of all. Although he did not dare to change the age-old law of 
succession, he left to his son the eastern part of Java as a kind of 
vassal-kingdom. The Pararaton becomes in the later part, to 
which this period belongs, rather more like a chronological list 
than a work on history. What the exact relation between the 
eastern king Wirabhumi and the emperor Bhra Hyang Wishesa was 
is not clear, but for the first decade after Hayam Wuruk's death 
all went well. Then the Pararaton continues, after mentioning, 
that in 1400 the emperor became a hermit : 

Bhra Hyang Wishesa (who even as a hermit seems to 
have remained in power) fell out with Bhra Wirabhumi, dadi 
deniradampul, abelah mati siradampul ishaka 1323.'^ 

Three years later a war started again. 

Both prepared for war. To Bhre Tumapel and Bhra 
Hyang Parameshwara both send word of it. ‘ Whom shall 
I assist? [these asked themselves']. When it came to 
fighting the Western kingdom lost, Bhra Hyang Wishesa 
had ill-luck. He was worried by it and intended to fly. This 
was made known to Bhre Tumapel and Bhra Parameshwara. 
[They said]. Let him not fly too soon, I will resist his 
enemy. This made Bhra Hyang Wishesa take heart 
, again. He advanced again and helped by Bhre Tumapel 
and Bhra Parameshwara regained all he had lost. The 
Eastern kingdom lost.. ..Bhre Wirabhumi went away at 
night and boarded a ship, but was followed by Raden Gajah, 
who [later] was anointed as Ratu angabhaya with the name of 
Bhra Narapati. He [Wirabhumi] was overtaken, killed and 
decapitated. His head was brought to Majhapahit. He 
was interred at Lung, which as royal sepulchral temple was 
called Gorishapura, in the shaka-year 1328 (A. D. 1406) ; 
in this same year that great war took place." 

^UniateUigible. Prof. J. C. C. Jonker proposed to translate : '' What he 
tned to stop, split ; he died, trying to stop in shaka 1323 '' (A. D. 1401). 
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Here we have about the time of the foundation of 
great civil war in the Majhapahit empire, in which war a Bhatara 
Tumapel (Bhre Tiimapei) played a prominent part. 

That this dynasty strife is not a legend, is proved by the 
Chinese annals. Already in 1377 they mention in Java an eastern 
and a western king. It is possible that those tvro kings are the 
emperor of Majhapahit and the king of Sunda, but also, that 
Hayam Wuruk had already during his life-time given eastern Java 
to his son Wirabhumi. The fact, that the weastern king is called 
Bhatara Prabhu or Bhra Prabhu, a specific title of the emperor of 
Majhapahit during this period, points to the last supposition. 
Those two kings of Java are mentioned again as sending envoys 
in 1403, when the western king is called Tumpael and the eastern 
Bhreng Daha, a somewhat puzzling name as several Bhrengs Daha 
are known in the Javanese history of this time. 

And then the Ming annals go on : 

'' In the year 1405 the eunuch Cheng Ho was sent as a 
messenger to this country and in the next year the two kings 
made war upon each dther ; the eastern king was defeated 
and his kingdom destroyed. At that time the imperial 
envoys were just in the country of the eastern king, and when 
the soldiers of the western king entered the market place, 
170 of their followers were killed by these/''^ 

The enigmatical attitude of both Bhre Tumapel and Bhra 
Parameshwara, first remaining neutral and afterwards, when 
Wirabhumi already had the advantage helping Bhra Hyang 
Wishesa to beat him, can be explained by their places on the 
branches of the imperial Majhapahit family-tree. 

The only son of Bhra Hyang Wishesa and his royal consort 
died in 1400 and so after the death of Bhra Hyang Wishesa and 
his wife Bhre Lasem ‘'the BeautiMC', daughter of Hayam 
Wuruk, owing to the lack of a legal heir according to the old- 
Javanese law of succession, the successor had to be chosen from 
among the descendants of concubines. 

It seems, that Bhra Hyang Wishesa favoured the succession 
of his daughter by a concubine, Dewi Suhita, who indeed after- 
wards became empress. Bhre Tumapel was also his son by a 
concubine and had a good chance to succeed his father and step- 
mother, if the former was not strong enough to enforce the succes- 
sion of his daughter. To have his father driven out of the country 
and Wirabhumi seated on the throne of Majhapahit however, 
would have lost him every chance of ever becoming emperor, 
although he had married one of Wirabhumi's daughters. 

Bhra Parameshwara was the grandson of a son of Hayam 
Wuruk's father by a concubine and the son of another sister of 

^ W. P. Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca 
compiled from Chinese sources. In Miscellaneous papers relating to Indo- 
China and the Indian Archipelago. R.A.S^S.B. Second Series. Vol. I. 
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Bhra Hyang Wishesa. At the death of the latter lie liad^ 
descent from a mother of royal blood as good a right to the throne 
as anybody else. He married however Dewi Siihita, the daughter 
of Bhra Hyang Wishesa, who later succeeded her father. We 
know not if he was married already at the time of the civil war, 
if his marriage was a bribe to bring him on Wishesa/s side or if he 
married the princess later, but the fact of tlie marriage proves 
that he inclined more to Hyang Wishesa’s side than to that of 
Wirabhiimi. 

Bhre Tumapcl became emperor of Majhapahit (1447-1451) as 
successor of his sister Dewi Suhita. Bhra Paramesliwara, who 
married the latter, saw her ascend the throne as empress (1429- 
1447) and must even have played a prominent role in state affairs 
as it is specially mentioned in the Pararaton that he was anointed, 
as prince under the name of Ratnapangkaja. He died a year 
before his consort in 1446, These facts preclude any supposition of 
Hyang Paramesliwara being indentical with the founder of Malacca. 

At what time did Paramesliwara of Singapore and later of 
Malacca leave Java ? The Ming Annals report under 1403 that 
Malacca existed already, but was no kingdom. It belonged to 
Siam to which country an annual tribute was paid. The chief 
was Paili-su-ra, certainly our Paramesliwara. 

As he had already founded Malacca in 1403 (although obvious- 
ly quite recently as he had not yet had the time to make himself 
independent), it is impossible that he took part in the final war 
of 1404-1406. He probably therefore left Java during the 
troubles of 1401. 

d' Albuquerque calls him a Palembang prince married to a 
daughter of Bhatara Tumapel. As far as I can see the Bhre 
Tumapel of the Pararaton was not yet old enough to have marri- 
agable daughters. It is possible that the Bhre Tumapel, his 
father-in-law was not the man, bearing that title at the time of the 
foundation of Malacca, but an older' one, the father of Hayam 
Wuruk. That Bhre Tumapel however was dead in 1372 at a 
time then Majhapahit was at the summit of its power and no 
civil wars took place. The story of d' Albuquerque, that Tumaple 
sent an expedition to Palembang to drive out his son-in-law, who 
refused to pay tribute, is also impossible. The description given 
inthePararatonof the state of affairs in Majhapahit at the time of 
the founding of Malacca proves that it is highly improbable that 
a punitive expedition was sent to Sumatra. 

Considering these facts it becomes probable that de Barros' 
version viz. Parameshwara, a Javanese nobleman, left Java 
because of the civil war which broke out in that country in 1401, 
is nearest to the historical truth ; d' Albuquerque's mentioning of 
a Batara Tumapel as having played a part in the happenings 
supports this. 

The title Batara however is somewhat confusing. During the 
Majhapahit empire the royal princes who bore the Tumapel-title 
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are mentioned as Bhra or Bhre, Bhatara being the title of the 
sovereign. Javanese history knows Bhatara’s of Tumapel, but 
the last one, the ruler who started the imperialistic policy of Java 
by sending an expedition to Bali and to Malayu (Jambi and the 
country of the Upper-Batang Hari), was murdered in 1292, long 
before the foundation of Malacca. It was his cousin and son-in- 
law who, after having avenged the murder, founded the Majliapahit 
empire. 

Parameshwara of Malacca was probably a Javanese nobleman 
(although it remains possible that he was a Sumatran prince) 
who married a Javanese princess, his name pointing to that. He 
left Java about MOl because of civil war, fled to Singapore, were 
after a few days stay he seem to have murdered his host, but was 
in 1402 or the beginning of 1403 driven out of that place by the 
over-lord of the murdered chieftain and founded Malacca, where 
Chinese envoys found him in 1403 as a petty chief. 

Above, I have mentioned an older Bhre Tumapel and as in 
his lifetime also civic disturbances occurred it seems advisable to 
point out that it is nearly impossible that Parameshwara had 
anything to do with both that Bhre Tumapel, or those disturbances. 

In 1328 the only son of the founder of Majliapahit, who had 
succeeded his father in 1309 was murdered and left no children. 
As the legal rights of his father to the throne came through his 
marriage with the daughters of the last king of Tumapel (murdered 
in 1292) one of these daughters, still alive, mounted the throne but 
as she was a Buddhist nun one of the two remaining daughters of 
the founder of the empire reigned in her place. Both these daugh- 
ters were still unmarried, but as their father died in 1309 they 
must have been at least 20 years old. After the death of their 
brother they married, the older one, who reigned in the place of the 
Nun-Empress, choose as her husband a nobleman who got the 
title of Bhre Tumapel. From this couple the future emperor 
Hayam Wuruk was born in 1334. 

During the whole of the reign of the second emperor who in 
1309 came to the throne as a boy in his early teens the vassals 
who helped his father to found the empire, not content with the 
positions they had obtained started insurrections and even during 
the first years after his death these continued. A disturbance 
which seems to have been of a more serious character occurred in 
1331. The Pararaton mentioning the fact calls it the happen- 
ings at Sadeng '' (a place in Eastern Java) but does not give 
enough details to enable us to form an idea of what really took 
place. At last the Sinuhun himself came over and quelled 
the rebellion. According to Braudes' and Krom this Sinuhun 
(His Majesty) was Bhre Tumapel, so here we have civil war and a 
Bhre Tumapel playing a role in it. But a glance at the dates is 
enough to show us that Parameshwara cannot have played a role 
in this civil war. He must have settled in Malacca about 1400 
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and the Sadeng-insurrection took place in 1331, which would put 
69 years between his flight from Java and his settlement at 
Malacca. The only Bhre Tiimapel and civil war which lit in 
with the data we have about Parame.shwara are those from about 
1401. 

POSTvSCRIPT. After my paper on the founder of Malacca, 
had been sent to the Editor of this Journal, the Row Father R. 
Garden kindly pointed out to me that Cbispar Correa in his 
Lendas da India gives a story of the founding of Malacca which 
confirms the hypothesis of Parameshwara being a Javanese 
nobleman who fied from that island and of Malacca existing al- 
ready as a Proto-Malaya settlement before his arrival. Father 
Garden not only sent me a copy of the passage in the Lendas '' 
relative to this matter but also a translation of which an extract 
follows here : — 

“ I will say something on the situation of the land and 

the character of the inhabitants. One has to know that when 
our people went to Malacca, seven hundred years had passed that 
Malacca was situated where it was then. In the beginning on 
[the mouth of] the river there was a village of people from other 
countries, poor fishermen, who kept many boats in which they 
went to fish, everytime coming back to the river. And as they 
got big catches of fish, which they dried and salted, from other 
parts men came to buy them, by which big profit was made 
[by the fishermen]. By that reason many other fishers joined 
them and thus sprang up a big settlement ; in such a way they 
bettered their circumstances and increased [in numbers] and 
made big boats in which they went to sea, plundering what they 
could each for his own profit. . . .When those things went on [in 
Malacca] it happened that a rich man in the land of Java married 
the daughter of a great lord and by marriage contract the son-in- 
law bound himself to give his father-in-law every year a sum of 
money out of some lands which were producing the double, so 
that he saved a big sum of money and rebelled, refusing to pay the 
rent to his father-in-law. Both came to war, but as the father-in- 
law was the stronger he inflicted on him such a severe defeat 
that he fled to sea and went to this fishermen's village, which 
because of the salted fish was called Malagas. In this thus-called 
place came the fugitive to settle in a vacant place near the fisher- 
men with his men and women and made a village much larger than 
the fishermen's with whom they lived in such good neighbourship, 

that they intermarried and befriended And the lord being very 

bountiful to them, they built many boats, which he equipped with 
his men who were great warriors and with them he started to 
plunder all he could get at sea/' 

Correa then points out how Parameshwara and his men 
having become rich by piracy soon discovered that it was more 
profitable to attract merchants to the town, levying a tax on every 
ship passing through the Straits of Malacca. 
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FURTHER NOTES UPON A STUDY OF ANCIENT' TIMES TN' 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By R. J. WILKINSON, c.M.G. 

I have received from Mr. R, J . Wilkinson, CM .G.Jhe following 
valuable notes upon the last part of my essay. They make more 
clear and add to views of his which 1 had collected and upon which 
I had commented in that part. They also contain much matter 
that is entirely new in the sense that it has not yet been published 
locally. Once more T express my thanks for co-op eraiion.—'R.'B. 

NOTES. 

Gangga-negara.— ' Bruas ” is the name of a river giving 
access from the sea to the Northern Division of the old Dindings 
Territory. By Europeans the term is applied also (loosely) 
to the area watered b 3 / this river and to its headquarters, a little 
township with a separate Malay name of its own. Within this 
area,— not far from the river but several miles from the township, 
— the local Malays show the remains of an ancient city which 
they say was once the capital of all Perak. The remains include a 
fort a drumming ground ” {tanah gendang), and a 

harbour that has long since been silted up: they have been left 
imexcavated (I am told) because they are guarded by evil spirits. 
Their site is di’darat Binding, Annals place 

Ga?igga-negara. There is no wish to identify Gangga-negara with 
the modern Bruas but only to describe the position of the site 
as given in the Annals themselves. 

So also the so-called ‘' Dindings River '' is said by Malays 
to have been part of a former estuary of the Perak. Pulau 
Binding is a range of hills, some twelve miles long, screening or 
separating the old kuala from the sea. Nine hundred years ago 
when the Chula War took place this '' walled " harbour must have 
been the finest on the West Coast and will explain at once the 
importance of “ Gangga-n%ara". Whatever the honorific name 
of the town may have been the site is well worth exploring. 
Actually Rajendra-cola's inscription speaks of a “ water-city " 
{z=gangga-negara ?) and also of a “ city with high walls " [—din- 
ding ?), so that there is nothing improbable about the statements 
in the Sejarah Melayu. 

Lenggiu . — The Annals were written or edited at Pasir Raja 
(not Pasai), a settlement on the Johore river below. the Lenggiu. 
Their author or editor had spent his whole life in that neighbour- 
hood and must have known it weU ; why should we disbelieve 
him when he sa 3 rs that there was, in his own day, an old fort of 
black stone on the Lenggiu ? When Hervey visited Gunong 
Blumut he was shown on this river the traditional sites of a 
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makara, an idol and a palace 

Bukit Pmyahong he was shown the petrified fighting-cock that a 
certain Raja Chulan had pitted against the bird of another 
prince. This legendary combat-— each time with a Raja Chulan 
as owner of one of the cocks— figures again in the seventeenth 
century Hikayat Hang TwA and in the nineteenth century 
Hikayat Raja-raja Bugis. The Annals editor tells us that Lenggiu 
stands for the Indo-Chinese Klang-khm^ md means ''Treasury 
of Jewels''.^ This would be the honorific name for a royal 
headquarters. Roufiaer verified the Indo-Chinese original and 
pointed out that “ Jewel in later Malay would be jauhar or 
johar, i,e. " Johor It is hardly necessary to look for Lenggiu 
in Kota Glanggi or in stories from the continent of India when 
the name itself may explain the Johore River and Johore State. 

Raja Suran. " Suran is little more than a mere word : 
vox et praeterea nihil. As the Chula King who conquered Malaya 
Suran is confused with " Chulan 'b a name borne by Malay princes 
to this day. As the prince who set out from Singapore in search 
of new worlds to conquer he is obviously Alexander. As the 
prince who went down into the sea he is again Alexander. Sir 
William Maxwell quoting Marsden (your pp. 43, 44) says distinctly 
that it was Alexander who dived into the ocean ; and even as I 
write in Athens I have before me a version of the Iskandar legend 
with a picture of the king sitting in a glass barrel surrounded by 
mermaids and fish. (This pictui'e is reproduced from a French 
M.S. of the thirteenth century.) Moreover " Suran’s mermaid- 
wife was named Mahtah al-bahri (moonlight on the sea) or roughly, 
Raushanak (Sea-splendour, Roxana) . Need we bring in Naga 
descent or Hindu tradition ? Suran figures again (as either son or 
father) in a group of three princes who go by many names but 
are referable (as Mr. T. Braddeli pointed out) to the Persian 
" Feridun ” tradition. Feridun had three sons : one became king 
of Iran (Persia), one of Turan (Tartary including China), and 
one of " the Western Countries,'' i.e. Rum. In Sumatra Alexander 
was the father of three sons : Maharaja diraja (king of Sumatra), 
Maharaja Dipang (king of China) and Maharaja AliJ (king of 
Rum). Raja Tarsi-Berderas had three sons : one (Suran) was 
king of Hamadan (Persia) ; another of Tartary, the thii'd of 
Hindustan. By one wife Raja Suran had three sons : one was 
King of Persia (Hamadan), one of " Chandukani and the 
third of Palembang. By another wife Raja Suran had three 
sons ; one ruled in Minangkabau, another in Palembang and the 
third in Borneo. Need we pursue these families further ? They 
are quite unhistoric. One thing is worth mentioning. It is 
inexact to say (your p. 57 ) that the Dato' Nara Diraja whispers 
into the Sultan's ear the chiri or installation formula. This 
formula is uttered aloud at all installations of princes and Chiefs ; 

' the Malay Annals tell us that a written copy of it used to be given 


^ Johar b^rkampong, 
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to the man installed. What is whispered is the State Secret, 
a very different matter. And this State Secret (be it whispered) 
deals with another version of the great family tradition. 

One point more. No one questions Indian influence in Malaya 
but most people misunderstand it. Sri Vi] ay a was Buddhist; 
Buddhism is not best interpreted by Brahmans. Genuine Hindu 
custom is more modern. The missionaries who brought Islam 
into Malaya were Indians whose lives and customs were permeated 
by Hindu practices so that the work of Hinduism in the Peninsula 
is best studied in a book such as Herklots' account of Mohamme- 
danism in the Deccan. This point was stressed by Snouck 
Hurgronje in his account of the Achehnese. 

The Annals . — The text of the Sejarah Melayu opens up 
endless questions. Rouffaer has pointed out that the Goa 
version (mentioned in its preface) was probably brought to Johor 
among the gifts of a Portuguese mission headed by a certain envoy 
named de Amoreira. This is likely enough. But the author or 
editor of the work, even in the earliest form we know it, must have 
had before him histories of Pasai and Champa (which have little 
to do with Malacca), an elaborate treatise on court etiquette, a 
version of the Alexander legend and (probably) more than one 
form of the early Malacca genealogy. On the other hand he had 
not the faintest idea that the Palembang kingdom was seven- 
hundred years old ; and he was ignorant of the names Shailendra 
and Sri Vijaya. More strangely still, he ignores completely the 
story of the early settlement at Water Island, the malakat, out 
of which Malacca grew. Vaguely he knew that there had been a 
Palembang kingdom, a dynasty associated with great mountains, 
a hill called Bukit Si-gimtang and a river known as the Melayu. 
(The Hang Tuah tells us correctly that Si-gtmiang was the site 
of the palace of the Palembang kings.) On the other hand the 
Annalist seems to have known very much indeed about Sri Vijaya 
court ceremonial, the chiri, the muntah Lembu, and a few genuine 
Palembang folk-names such as Demang Lebar Daun, Wan Po* 
and Wan Melini, From Demang Lebar Damn he even claimed 
descent. 

With all his ignorance Tun Sri Lanang had an extraordinary 
idea of the truth. He knew of the old State of Singapore which 
perished about 1360 A.D. and of the Majapahit war which led to 
its destruction. Through the Pasai history he knew of Kartane- 
gara's Minangkabau conquests of 1275, represented as a Java War 
ended by a single combat between buffaloes {menang’-kerhau). 
He knew of the Chula War of about 1028 A.D. — represented as an 
invasion by a king of the Klings He knew that Melayu 
(Jambi) had played a part in this old history. Last of all he 
knew that the Palembang dynasty was associated with the 
mountains and had borne Indian princely titles {raja) in contradis- 
tinction to the older term yang-^diphtuan which Demang Lebar 
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Daiiii was the first to use This takes ns back to the Seventh 
Century. Tun Sri Lanang goes even farther into the past when 
he tells us that one member of his family refused its oldest title, 
Tun Talani, because it smacked too much of the primeval jungle. 
Without either books, names or dates to guide him the Annalist 
had a real grasp of the salient points of Sri Vijaya history. 

Gold and is a little misleading to suggest that Malaya 

was rich in gold, even for the First Century. Tlie Indians of that 
time knew of other local mines as well ; but they imported their 
gold largely or mainly from Europe and gave a good premium 
for it. The Periplus tells us so (of Broach or Barygaza ; 
Pliny estimated the annual drain on Rome at over half a million 
sterling ; Tacitus complained bitterly of it ; and Roman coin had 
to be depreciated : the gold aureus till (under Septimius Severus) 
it shrank to nearly half its original size and the silver denarius till 
(under Elagabaliis) it became copper. Vasco da Gama himself 
brought back a letter from the Zamorin, what I seek from thy 
country is gold, silver, coral and scarlet 'C 

But what strikes us as stranger still is the fact that the First 
Century Indians imported their tin from Europe. The Periplus 
makes this plain ; and the Sanskrit word for “'tin”isAY/s/A/;'a=Gk. 
kassiferis. Malaya exported none ; nor up to a thousand years 
A.D. does it seem to have included any tin in its tribute to China. 
At some later date the x\rabs began trading in it under the name of 
kala't, “ the Kedah metal a name which strangely enough has 
superseded kassiteris in modern Greek. How did the presence of 
tin come to be overlooked for so long a period in Malaya ? Indian 
colonisation must have been superficial and Ptolemy's 
“ emporia '' small and unluckily placed. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

The Charts which form the subject-matter of this paper are 
to be found, according to a statement made by Phillips in 1885, 
in the last chapter of a modern Chinese work called Wu pei pi 
shu or Records of Military Affairs mentioned by Wylie in his 
Notes on Chinese Literature ** in the following terms, The 
Wu-pei-pi-shu («»») by She Yung-Loo is a type of a 
common order of modern books, professing to give complete and 
satisfactory details on the art of war. The first volume treats of 
firearms and pyrotechnic stratagems, and the remainder is 
occupied with the devices to be employed under every possible 
geographical and topographical condition. It is profusely 
illustrated with maps and plates of the most miserable descrip- 
tion, exhibiting a succession of quaintly antique machines and 
extraordinary manoeuvres which it is difficult to conceive to have 
been brought into effective service. The text is chiefly quotations 
from old authors 'h 

The Charts are reproduced by Phillips with an article entitled 
The Seaports of India and Ceylon published in the Journal 1 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. XX. (1885). I 
p. 209, and Vol. XXL (1886). p. 30). Apart from incidental 
references to the Charts in Gerini's Researches into Ptolemy's 
Geography (1914), the only attempt to identify the Malayan 
place-names in the Charts is made by Biagden in his paper entitled 
Notes on Early Malay^ History {J.R.AE.S.B, No. 53. (1909). p. 
153) : Biagden identifies with reasonable certainty 16 of the 
places appearing in the Peninsular region from '' Sun-ku-na " 
(Singora) on the east coast to ** Ku li yu pu tung " (Pulau Butang) 
bn the west. 






The aim of the present paper is to identify and expla^^ the 
remaining 35 names and legends. 

In recent years the Charts have been fortunate enough to 
attract the attention of those distinguished savants Diiyvendak 
and Pelliot (now co-directors of Toang Pao) : see Duyvendak. 
Ma Hua7i re-examined. (1933) and Pelliot '' LeS' grands voyages 
maritimes Chinois an dehut du XV^ sikW' (T'oung' Pao. \ VoL 
XXX. (1933). p. 237) : from these works the present writer 
borrows unashamedly albeit very respectfully. 

The British Museum possesses a copy of tlm Wu-pei-pi-shu 
(Oriental Department, 15259. c, 14), but it is defective and does 
not contain the chart. 

The Sinological Institute at Leyden also possesses a copy of 
the Wu-pei-pi-shu : it is the same edition as that in the British 
Museum, and it contains a chart resembling, but not identical 
with, that of Phillips : it is not so well cut, and though it gives 
most of the sailing directions appearing on Phillips' chart, they 
are printed in a different way : so obviously there were two 
different editions of this chart. 

The British Museum possesses another Chinese book with 
the title Hai-yun-yao4mh, An Epitome of 

Sea-transport " (Oriental Department, 15,259. c. 22) which is the 
same work as the Wu-pei-pi-shu, and differs only in respect of 
the title on the title page : it also contains the chart, identical 
with that at Leyden, 

The marginal note reads- " Hsin4ueh, Ti4i-chmn-ssd, 
Tung-wai-kuo-t’u”, ^ ^l) % IS M ® ® > 

i,e, ''Plans, chapter 4 of the (Wn-pei) ti4i (advantages of the 
Geographical Location); maps for the communication with foreign 
countries 

On Phillips' chart, however, the marginal note reads 
Wu-pei-chih, ti ehr-pai-ssi^-shih-chmn, hang-hai-chien-hsuan”.^ 

Chapter 240 of the Wu-pei-chih, (Notes on Military Preparation), 
Selection from Sea-voyages". 

The " Wu-pei4i4i " being merely part of the " Wu-pei-pi- 
shu*\ and the marginal note on Phillips' chart showing clearly 
that it was taken from the " Wu-pei-chih ", Duyvendak dismisses 
the " Wu-pei-pi-shu " as being merely a compilation. 
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The Library of Congress at Washington has an edition of 
the Wti-pei-chih : it is in 64 volumes : the last volume contains 
the charts as given by Phillips, says Duyvendak. 

The preface is dated 1621 : it was offered to the throne in 
1628, so that it was not printed until after that date. 

The author was one " Mao Yiian-yi '' of the Ming dynasty : 
he fought against the Manchus and in 1629 helped to recover 
four cities from them, but later his soldiers revolted and he was 
banished to Chang-phi in Fukien : he died of drunkenness ; the 
year is not recorded. This '' Mao Yiian-yi " was the grandson 
of one Mao K'un '' who lived from 1511-1601 : and Mao 
KTm '' was the collaborator of one Hu Tsung-hsien 

Hu Tsung-hsien 's life-work was the defence of the 
Chinese coast against the Japanese pirates : he held various high 
offices, was governor of Fukien province, and rose to be a President 
of the Ministry of War : he was the author of several books and 
inspired the publication of a large work on coast-defence, illus- 
trated with numerous maps, called '' Ch*ou-hai-fu-pien 



The preface of that work, dated 1562, was written by ‘‘ Mao 
K'un,'^ 

Another collaborator in its compilation was a certain 
“ Cheng Jo-tseng who wrote many other geographical works 
with maps. 

Duyvendak mentions those details in order to show that 
in the circle to which Mao K'un '' belonged, the most vivid 
interest was taken in matters of geography of the coast : and he 
suggests that as Mao K'un lived so long, he may easily have 
transferred some of that interest to his grandson '' Mao Yiian-yi 

We may even regard it as probable '' he adds '' that the 
map, which Mao Yiian-yi published in his work, formed part 
of that geographical material, that was collected by Hu Tsung- 
hsien's circle and may have been deposited in his archives, when 
he was governor of F^ukien 

So Duyvendak ascribes to “ Mao K'un ” the credit of being 
the person who really appreciated the value of these charts, and he 
thinks that it was Mao K*un who wrote the introduction and 
the explanatory notes to the charts. Thus Duyvendak traces 
the charts back to the second or third quarter of the sixteenth 
century, only a little more than a hundred years after the time of 
Cheng Ho the celebrated Chinese envoy who returned from 
his last official voyage in 1433. 

The Chart “is supposed to give Cheng Ho's travelling 
route says Duyvendak {op. cit. p. 17) : Pelliot thinks “ elle a 
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ete etablie ail temps ''of Cheng Ho’s voyages and Fu jit a Toyo- 
hachi does not hesitate to call it Chart of the maritime voyages 
of Tcheng Hoiio [T'oung Pm. Vol. XXX. (19SS). p, 268). 

The introduction, after a brief reference to Cheng Ho " 
as having been employed by the Emperor for these foreign 
explorations, concludes with the words His maps record care- 
fully and correctly the distances of the road and of the various 
countries and I have inserted them for the information of posterity 
and as a memento of military achievements ". 

Though preceded in point of time by ** Ma Pin Wu Pin ", 
and " Ch'ang K'o-ching " who were sent on official missions by 
sea in or about 1403, Cheng Ho was the most famous of the 
eunuch envoys sent abroad in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Toung Pao. Yol XYl. (1915). p. 84). Incidentally, it 
may be noted that he was a Muhammadan, and the son of a 
"Haji". {Toung Pao. Vol. XXXII. (1936). p. 212), 

He was sent on his first voyage by the Emperor in July, 
1405, and reached the capital on his return from his seventh and 
last voyage in July, 1433. {Toung Pao. Vol. XXX. pp. 275, 
311). 

On his staff were at least three persons who wrote books, 
namely " Kong Tchen " whose work remains so far undiscovered, 
and " Ma Huan " and " Fei Hsin " whose books have come down 
to us. 

Of Chinese works written at about this epoch and containing 
references to places in the Malay Peninsula, tlie following may be 
noted : — 

" Chao Ju-kua " : " Chu fan chih ", 

"Records of Foreign Nations", 

1225. 

"Wang Ta-yiian " : " Tao i ckihlio*\ 

" Description of the Barbarians of the Isles ", 

1349. 

" Fei Hsin " : " Hsing ch'a sheng Ian " 

" Description of the starry raft ", 

1436. 

" Ma Huan '' : '' Ying yai sheng Ian ", 

" Description of the coasts of the Ocean ", 

1451. 

" Huang Sheng ts'eng " : " Hsi yang chao hung tien lu'\ 

" Record of the Tributary Nations of the West ", 

1520. 

^ "Chau Ju-kua's" book, with an English translation by 
Hirth and Rockhill, was published in 1912. 

^J'^^^slation from the books of “Wang Ta-yiian", "Fei 
Hsin ", " Ma Huan " and " Huang ShSng ts'eng " will be found in 
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Groeneveldt’s pereniaily valuable paper '' Notes on the Malay 
Archipelago and Malacca {Miscellaneous Papers relating to 
Indo-China. (1887). p. 126), and in RockhilFs " Notes on the 
relations and trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago and 
coasts of the Indian Ocean during the fourteenth century 
(T^oung Pao, Yq[ XV. (1914). p. 419 : and Vol. XVL (1915). 
pp. '61, 236, .374, 435, '604). , .. 

One now considers the date of the Charts. 

Phillips expresses the opinion that these Charts are older 
than the commencement of the fifteenth century : Gerini thinks 
that they were drafted about 1399. Certainly some of the data 
incorporated in them may be referred to the fourteenth century, 
since the " N agar akr eta gama (1365) mentions, for intance, 
" Sai '' and " Tumasik '' (Ferrand. Relations de Voyages, 
(1914). p. 663). 

But Ma Huan (1451) says of Malacca " Formerly it was not 
called a kingdom, but as there were five islands on the coast, it 
was called the five islands. .. .In the year 1409 the imperial 
envoy, Cheng Ho. . . .raised the place to a city, after which the 
land was called the kingdom of Malacca (Groeneveldt. loc. 
cit. p. 243). 

It seems a fair inference from this statement that the Chinese 
did not call the town Malacca until 1409 ; and if that is correct, 
these Charts cannot be dated before that year. 

Further it seems natural to infer from the expressions " His 
maps '' and " as a memento of military achievements occurring 
in the introduction, that Cheng Ho was responsible for the maps. 
On the whole one thinks that the more conservative-minded will 
deem it unsafe to conclude that the Charts can be dated prior to 
Cheng Ho's final return in 1433. 

It may well be that the data were collected by various 
officers on different voyages during a number of years. The fast 
passage from Pedra Branca to Pulau Aur (75 miles in 5 watches 
or about 6J miles an hour, as compared with the average of 2.93 
miles an hour for the voyage from " Samudra to Pulau Branca) 
suggests that the voyage was made with the " Angin Tenggara 'h 
a fresh South east wind occasionally reaching almost moderate 
gale force ; this wind may be encountered at any time betw^een 
April and October. 

The fact that these maps are of such a different character 
from the ordinary Chinese maps indicates, Duyvendak thinks 
(p. 22), that they are not purely Chinese work but are based on 
the nautical charts of the Arabs ; and Pelliot is convinced that 
they had an Arab nautical chart as a prototype {Toung Pao, 
Vol. XXX. (1933). p. 268). 

Phillips* paper is accompanied by two Charts : speaking 
generally, the one gives the sea-routes from Samudra (near 
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Pasai on the north coast of Sumatra*) to Africa, the other the 
sea-routes from Samudra to China : the present paper is concerned 
with a portion of the second Chart only. The Chart takes the 
form of a long horizontal strip on which divergent sea-routes are 
shown as more or less parallel, and the coast-line, irrespective of 
its true direction, is represented as one irregular line running 
from left to right : Gerini describes the Chart as giving directions 
for a coasting voyage ; this is not wholly accurate since parts of 
the voyage, for instance from Sumatra to Ceylon, or from Pulau 
Aur to Pulau Condor, are not proximate to any coast. 

Tracings from three portions of Phillips' Chart accompany 
this paper : for purposes of comparison, corresponding portions of 
a modern map are reproduced side by side with the Chinese Chart. 

To glance at the Chart is to realize that it scarcely accords 
with modern ideas of cartographical exactitude ; though perhaps 
it ill becomes us to cast stones at the fifteenth century Chinese 
navigator so long as we ourselves adhere to Mercator's projection 
which in low and high latitudes gives grotesquely inaccurate 
results.f 

There can be little doubt that the Chinese mappist could, 
had he wished, have drawn a much more accurate representation 
of the trend of the coast-line and the relative position of the is- 
lands ; the fact that he does not do so suggests that he purposely 
adopted the method of the Chart in order to compress a number 

♦Pelliot has recently repudiated the old identification of Su wSn ta la " 
with Acheh, and accepted the identification with Samudra on the Pasai 
River; but he gives no reasons Vol XXXII. (1936), p. 214). 

One feels fairly confident in saying that the Chart fixes the position of “ Su 
men ta la ** within about 14 miles. The Chart represents that from '' Su men 
ta la*\ it took the vessel 6 watches to round Diamond Point on courses of 
30°, 120°, and 105°, 120°. 

These waters would be sheltered from all southerly winds and 
one finds ^ that in the sheltered waters of the Straits the maximum distance 
travelled in 5 watches was about 54 miles (Malacca to Giinong Banang) and 
the minimum about 22 miles (The Kerimun Islands to Coney Islet), with a 
middle distance of about 38 miles. 

The maximum distance would fix **Su men ta la’* at A gam Again about 
20 miles west of the Pasai River, and the minimum distance at Pidada about 
7 miles east of the Pasai River : a spot nearly equidistant from those two 
places ( near the light in 5° 13' N, 97° 10' E, on Agu point, north of 
Semawi town ) is less than 14 miles from either. 

The most probable location indicated by the Chart is provided by the 
middle distance of about 38 miles: this would fix ” Su men ta la** near 
Meraksa about 5 miles west of the Pasai River* 

The distance from the Pasai River on the prescribed courses would be 
about 32 miles. 

On the other hand the distance from the mouth of the “ Achiii River " 
to the east of Diamond Point is some 159 miles. 

t“ The ‘"Mercator Projection ‘^now '' finds a rival in the “ Gnomonic 
Projection on certain charts which are specially prepared for nse of the 
fast steamship making its way with little respect for the wind but much 
^spect for the nearest “ Great Circle route between port and port.” 
Cumow. The World Mapped, (1930),, p. 65. 
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of diverging routes within the limits of a single sheet of paper, 
to make merely a diagrammatic representation,-— the kind of 
route-diagram, simple but inaccurate, which one sees on the 
London Underground 'Railway. 

Maybe, too, that the Chinese navigator was familiar with 
certain conventions, — a sort of ' cartographical shorthand' — 
which enabled him to understand and interpret the Chart. How- 
ever that may be, the method of the Chart makes it difficult for 
strangers and foreigners to unravel it : no accurate inferences as to 
distance can be drawn from the relative positions of places marked 
on the Chart ; for instance, Pulau Pisang is shown at the mouth 
of what appears to be the Batu Pahat River, whereas in reality 
Pulau Pisang is 35 miles further down the coast : nor can any 
accurate inferences as to distance be drawn from the number of 
‘‘kengs ” (watches) occupied in the journey between two places ; 
for instance, the Chart states that 5 “ keng$ " will be occupied in . , 

the journey from the Kerimun Islands to Coney Islet, and 5 | 

kmgs " in the journey from Pedra Branca to Pulau Aur, whereas i 

the actual distances between those places are 22 miles and 75 I 

miles respectively. 

The '' khig " or watch of 2.4 hours in Chinese navigation is ; 

usually reckoned as 60 li, 20 English miles : Phillips takes Cheng 
Ho's watch as equal to 16 English miles, but he adds, rather ; 

pathetically, “its real value is somewhat difficult to determine”. I 

One realizes that the distance travelled in one watch, depending ; 

as it does on different conditions of wind and sea, may vary from 
a few yards to some 10, or in exceptional circumstances, perhaps ; 

20 miles ; all that one wishes to emphasize is that, in interpreting / | 

this Chart, no accurate conclusion as to distance can be derived 
from the period of time taken to travel between two places ; 
this emphasis is the more necessary when, in an age of power- 
driven vessels whose speed is under normal conditions nearly 
constant, time and distance are almost correlative. 

A further difficulty lies in the fact that we do not know in 
which Chinese “ language ” or “ dialect ” a particular name is 
intended to be represented ; Edwards and Blagden were con- 
fronted with this difficulty when explaining the “ Malacca Voca- 
bulary ” [Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. Vol. VI, 

Part 3. (1931), p. 715) ; a “ classic ” example is provided by the 

transcription of the Malay name Muhammad ; the Chinese designa- 
tion is unintelligible in Pekingese, “ Ma-hsia-wu ”, 

yet readily understandable in Cantonese, “ Ma-ha-m^t 

In this paper, all Chinese characters (except in quotations) 
are, unless otherwise stated, given the phonetic equivalent which 
they bear in the Pekingese dialect : words in the Amoy dialect 
are, unless otherwise stated, spelled as in Douglas' “ Chinese- 
English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Language of Amoy : 
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words in other dialects are spelled as in Giles’ A Chinese- English 
Dictionary in the Pekingese dialect 

In cases where it appears that the Chinese cliaracters may 
represent a name transcribed in some dialect other than Pekin- 
gese, the phonetic equivalent in that dialect as well as in Pekingese 
is given, so that the reader may decide for himself. 

An apparent difficulty arises in connection with the compass 
directions: in the Chinese compass the circle of 36(P is divided 
into 24 angles of 15® each : when a single direction is given in the 
Chart, no trouble arises; for instance when the Chart states that 
the course from Pulau Pisang is in the direction ^ [Ann], one 
can see from the compass that 135® is intended : but sometimes 
two directions are given ; for instance, the Chart says that from 
Malacca the direction is [Ch'en sun, 120®, 135®] ; in this 

case the layman may feel uncertain whether the pilot means 

(а) the direction is first 120® and then 135®, or 

(б) the direction is mid- way between 120® and 135® 127|®, 

or 

(c) the direction is, roughly, somewhere between 120® and 
135®. 

To the expert, however, there is no difficulty : Mr. Best 
explains : — “ The double bearings can, I consider, be simply 
explained. The mariner set out on the first course and then found, 
possibly on raising the island or point for which he was heading, 
that he was off his course ; he then corrected accordingly. It is 
a perfectly normal and correct procedure even in modern navi- 
gation with accurately plotted courses and gyroscopic compasses. 

In certain cases, as on the stretch from “ Samudra to 
Diamond Point, the changes of course are obviously determined 
by the trend of the coast he was following. In others, say from 
the Kerimun Islands to Coney Islet, he was probably slightly 
wrong on his first course and was set further off by the tide.” 

One may add that Sinological experts are hesitant to express 
an opinion on technical questions of five centuries ago. 

It is only fair to emphasize that a very high standard of 
accuracy cannot reasonably be expected from the Chinese pilot 
of 1433 ; those were early days in the manufacture of the compass ; 
his instrument may well have been liable to error ; and he may not 
have understood the disturbing factors constituted by iron in 
his ship and by local terrestrial magnetism ; even in 1613 Eredia 
speaks of this latter cause as though it were quite a recent discovery 
{J,R.A,S,M.B. Vol. VIII, Part 1. (1930), p. 84) ; furthermore, 
it is possible that the magnetic variation which has occurred 
since 1433, may have made the Chinese pilot’s directions appear 
less accurate than they actually were at that date, but the present 
writer is not competent to discuss that point. 
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On this subject, Mr. Best writes I have taken the”^bear- 
ings given in the Chinese Chart and have plotted and ' swung' 
them to fit over a modern map. (In the case of double bearings, 
half the distance is run on the first bearing and half on the second). 
The test is made from a point about eight miles off the coast at 
Bukit Jugra to a comparatively accurate fixing off Raffles Light, 
and it would indicate that the Chinese navigator was using a 
compass with a variation of only about 5"^ (W) from true north. 
The offings " or distances out from Cape Rachado, Water 
Islands and Pulau Pisang fit in remarkably well and the figure 
of 5° is in all probability correct within 2° — S'" either way. 

At first sight this seems almost too good to be true, but 
the variation between magnetic and true north has presumably 
remained almost stationary throughout the last few centuries, 
and a wooden-ship, unless she carried iron cannon somewhere 
near the compass, would produce very little deviation so the result 
is not very surprising’'. 

The Chinese designation of Malayan place-names may be 
divided into 5 main classes:— 

(1) purely Chinese names given by the Chinese themselves; 

for instance, Pulau Tinggi is called Chiang chm mao ", 
“ Generars Hat " : ^ 

(2) translations of Malay names ; for instance, the Sembilan 
Islands are called Chiu chou ", Nine Islands " : 

(3) transcriptions of Malay names, for instance, Pulau 

Pisang is called " Island " (Amoy Hokkien) : 

(4) transcriptions of Malay names modified either 

(a) for the sake of assonance, according to Ferrand ; 
for instance, Pahang is called '' p'eng heng'\ the 
character '' p'eng” being intentionally employed 
from its assonance with " heng ", or 
(&) to give a meaning in Chinese, for instance, (Pulau) 
Langkawi is called " Lengge kau i " (Amoy Hokkien), 
" Dragon’s Tooth Arm Chair " : 

(5) names which cannot be fitted into the above classes; 
for instance, in the Chinese name " Ku li yu pu tang " 
the expression Ku li yu " appears to represent the 
Cham word " culao ", " island " ; in the case of other 
appellations, again, the state of our knowledge does 
not enable us to derive the name of a place, although 
its location may be fixed with reasonable certainty; 
for instance, " She chien shan " is in all probability 
to be identified with Gunong Banang, but one cannot 
say as yet whether Shoot-arrows Mountain " is^ a 
purely Chinese designation, or whether " She-chien 
Mountain " represents some foreign name. 
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Photostatic copies both of Phillips’ map and of the Hai-yun~yao- 
liieh map (as well as the other Malayan maps mentioned in this 
paper) may be found at Raffles Library, in “ A Collection of His- 
torical Maps of Malaya ” recently compiled. 


The latter of the two Chinese maps is so very much less 
accurate than the former that it is more curious than useful ■ but 
It IS not entirely without utility, for instance, in .several cases it 

states that the ship " passes ” kno) a certain place where 

Phillips’ map uses the expression M, ck'u, and it thus resolves 
the doubt whether the latter expression means " make for " or 
make [t.e. reach) ; furthermore, in one case it gives an 
aamtional name of which there is no trace in Phillips’ map 
immediately south of “Long-sai-ka" (Amoy Hokkien) which 
the present writer identifies with Langkasuka (Patani), it marks 
Kun-e-h River ’ (Amoy Hokkien), which presumably repre- 
sents some such Malay name as kunyit. 


II. THE CHART. 


For cartographical and other reasons it has been thought 
convenien to treat the Chart in three sections ; the first the 
Butang Islands to the Kenmun Islands ; the second, the Kerimun 
Islands to Pedra Branca ; the third, Pedra Branca to Singora. 


with^''.,™f!^^'°a’ Chinese names 

identifications, then reproduced the sailing- 

expknatfflns comments an^d 


First Section 




Butang Islands to Kenmun Islands. 

(See Plate I). 




Ku li yu pu tung 
Lung ya chiao i 
Chi ta chiang 
Pin lang hsu 
Ch*m kung hsu 
Chiu chou hsiao 


Chi na ta shan 


Chi ling chiang 
Chi ku hsu 
Mien hua chHen 




MimhuahsM 


Butang Islands 
Pulau Langkawi 
Merbok River 
Penang Island 
Pulau Jarak 
Sembilan Islands 
False Parcelar 
Klang River 
Aroa Islands 
South Sands 
Parcelar Hill 
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Chia wu hsu 

Cape Rachado 


Kuan oh' ang 

Official Building 


Man la chia 

Malacca 

muj 

She chien shan 

Gunong Banang 


P'i sung hsu 

Pulau Pisang 


P'ing chou 

The Brothers 


Chi li men 

Kerimun Islands 


The Chinese sailing-directions begin from the port of 

iff PI -S- * , Sti men ta la, Samudra harbour, near Pasai on 
the north coast of Sumatra : this port was also the starting-point 
of the voyage to the Nicobar Islands and to Ceylon, icf. Gerini. 
op. cit. p. 692). 

For the eastward voyage the directions lead the navigator 
through ^ 7 X 7 ^ [Chi shut wan, Strong Current Bay 
i.e. Teiok Semawi Bay] to EL ® [P^ hi fou, Perlak 

Head', i.e. Diamond Point] and then in a south-easterly direction 
past [Kan pei chiang, Kanpei River, perhaps the 

Perlak River], 

[Ya lu, Aru, i.e. Deli], 

^ 1^ [Tan hsu, Single Island'", i.e. Pulau Berhala], 

^ [Shuang hsu, ** Double Island i.e. The Brothers], 
to ^ [Chi ku hsu, Chicken Bone Island, i.e. the 

Aroa Islands], 

where the ship approaches peninsular waters. 

The directions continue '' Abreast of ^ [Ch 

hi hsu, Chicken Bone Island ”, i.e. the Aroa Islands] “ follow- 

[CKen, 120^^] ” and then of 2.^ 
[Chen yi, 120°, 105°] ” the ship after three watches is level with 
[Mien hua chhen, Cotton Shoals i.e. South 
Sands] ; ” following a course of Za ^ V^i oKen, 105°, 120°] 
” and then of exactly M [CKen, 120°] the ship after three 
watches is level with [Mien hua cKien, ” Cotton 

Shoals ”, i.e. South Sands : this is obviously a mislection for 
, Mien hua hsu, Cotton Island ”, i.e. Parcelar 
Hill] ; ” following a course of M ^ [CKen sun, 120°, 135°] 
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“ the ship after eleven watches is off ‘/m ^ij Ti» [Man la 
chia, i.e. Malacca], " From the locality of {Man 

la chia, i,e, Malacca], “ following a course of ^ [Ch'en 

"sun, 120° 135°], the ship after five watches is level with 
I I f [She chien shan, i.e, Gunong Banang} ; following a 
course of [CK en sun, 120°, 135°] '' the ship after three 

watches is level with [P'i sung hsii, i.e, Pulau 

Pisang] : " following a course of exactly 135°] the 

ship makes ^ ^Ij [Chi li, i.e, the Kerimun Islands]. 

The chart gives few names in the northern part of the penin- 
sula on the west coast: in fact, between Tenasserim 
Ta na ssu U) and the Butang Islands only one name appears, 

viz, i^l' §§ ill, Tu kua fou shan, Tu-kua Head-moun- 
tain ” : this must be located on the coast of Siam, where the name 
“ Tu-kua ” may still be found, for instance, in the forms Takua- 
thai, Takua-thung, and Takua-pa. The most obvious point in 
this region is the southern extreme of Junkseylon Island, called 
Lem Voalan, and this probably represents the '‘Tu-kua Head- 
mountain"' of the chart. 


Ku li yu 'pu lung, 

Ku lat iu put tang (Amoy Hokkien). 

One identifies this place with the Butang Islands for two 
reasons : first, because of its situation in regard to Pulau Lang- 
kawi, and secondly, because of the similarity in nomenclature — 
Ku lat iu — Kulau (pulau), " island ", and Put tang — Butang. 

Ku lat iu may represent the Malay word " pulau ", since 
there is some confusion between k and p among the Chinese : for 
instance according to Douglas' Dictionary (pp. 250 and 385), 
kui, " the gable of a house ", is also called pui ) and one sometimes 
hears Chinese saying bulan kuasa " when referring to " bulan 
puasa ", the Malay fasting month. 

On the other hand, Ku lat iu may represent the Cham word 
"Kulau", "island”; still used in Indo-China, e.g,, Kulao 
Cham, Kulao Rai, etc. 

If it is a Cham word, presumably either the Chinese brought 
it with them from China or Champa where they first learnt 
it, and applied it in the Malayan region ; or they found it being 
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to .the Sejarah ,Me.layu ” a -Cham .prince, India Brahma, took: 
refuge with Sultan Mansur of Malacca' (c. . 145.8-147.7), and. his 
brother, Poling, ascended the throne of Acheh [in about 1471] : 
to this latter fact Gerini attributes the introduction into the 
Achehnese dialect of many . comparatively, modern Cham words, 
such as gle {glai), “ hill cliff and ia-M (lang), fC village 
(Gerini. op, cit. p. 696-7). 

. .One may. here draw attention to another ' supposed reference 
to the Butang Islands in early times. 

In 1293 when Kublai Khan’s Java expedition had reached 
Champa, envoys were sent to call , into , submission Lambri, 
Sumatra, Pu4u-pu-tu, Pa-la-la and other smaller countries ” : 
.envoys of the different smaller States .which, accepted the Chinese 
over-lordship . afterwards .returned to China with the . Mongol- 
Chinese army. From, its connection with .Lambri. and .Sumatra 

(Samudra)., it. is suggeste.d that, .this 'CPu-lu-pu-tuC 

T ' m was Puiau Butang (c/. Groerfeveldt in “ Miscdlaneou- 
US Papers relating to Indo-China'\ Second Series. VoL I. 
(1887). p. 155, and Journal Asiatique. Tome XIII. (1919). 
p. 468).*^ One gathers from the Mohit ” (1554) that one of the 
Butang Islands was .the. Malayan .starting-point on the sea-route 
followed by the Arab ships proceeding via the Nicobar Islands 
to Ceylon (Ferrand. Relations de X’oyages, (1914), p. 492). 
Their importance was probably due to the- abundance of wood 
and; water .to be found there. 


fi 

AT' 


m 


Lung 

, ya . ■ " 

chiao 

L ' yi - 


Lung 

nga 

^ kmt- 

i 

(Cantonese) 

Lung 

nga 

kau 

ye 

(Fuchow Hokkien) 

Leng 


kau 

■i- 

(Amoy Hokkien) 


There can be no doubt that this place must be identified 
with Puiau Langkawd : the Chinese name, however, meaning 
'‘Dragon’s Tooth Arm-chair ” may well be a distortion of the 
original : the island has borne diherent names at different times 
and among different people, e,g, Lankapuri, Lankavari, Lang- 
kawi, Nangkawi (Gerini. op, cit. p. 486), 


Best comments : — '' The calling into submission of Pti-Iu-pu-hi " 
presupposes a reasonably large community settled in the place. I have 
been to the Butang group and doubt whether such a community ever 
existed. With the exception of Puiau Nipis the islands are steep and broken, 
the anchorages deep and unsafe for small vessels and the whole area exposed 
to the S.W, monsoon and to the “ Angin Utara during the N.E. monsoon. 
Puiau Nipis supports, or did support up till 1931, a small community of 
orang laut but the place is surrounded by coral reefs and is a nightmare 
in bad weather. For the above reasons one cannot help wondering wFy the 
Arabs did not use the excellent anchorage in Kuah, Lankawi, instead, unless 
this was too close for comfort to Malay or Siamese influence in Kedah 
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One cannot say for certain which dialect was used to repro- 
duce the name : the x\moy Hokkien sound is perhaps the nearest, 
and if this dialect was employed, it suggests a form Lengkawi '' 
in fact the first vowel seems to have been indeterminate, 

as the " Mohit gives a reading '' Lkaui 

(Ferrand. op, cit. p. 531). 

Regarding the Chinese name Mr. Best notes : — From the 
west or seaward side, the end of Langkawi near Gunong Chin- 
chang and Tanjong Ular, presents a remarkable saw-toothed 
outline of jagged peaks 'h 



Chi ta chiang 

Kiei^ tat kang (Amoy Hokkien) 

Doubtless this river is Kedah River ” : but the question 
arises, “ Which river at that date was Kedah River ? 

Nowadays the name Kedah River is applied to the Sungei 
Kedah, of which the mouth lies in 6° 06' N. 

" Old Kedah (about 26 miles away) lies at the entrance of 
the Sungei Merbok in 5° 41' N. : according to Gerini the present 
“ Kedah River " has been so-called only since the establishment 
on its bank of the new seat of Government for Kedah in 1720, 
or somewhat earlier [op, cit. p. 485) : some change, however, was 
made about 1634, since Berthelot's map of 1635 [J.R.A.S.M.B. 
VoL XIL Part 11. facing p. 178) already marks Quedah 
lama " (old Quedah), while the map of Mercator and Hondius 
published in Jannson's Atlas of 1633 marks “ Queda " only ; 
so does the 1613 map of Eredia (J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XVIII. 
Part I, facing p. 215) : it is true that Eredia [loc. cit. p. 235) says 
that “ Queda" lies in six degrees, but he is not absolutely accurate 
in his latitudes ; for instance, he puts (p. 234) " Calam " (Klang) 
in 4 degrees, whereas its correct situation is 3° 02'. 

On the whole it seems preferable to accept Eredia's statement 
(p. 235) that " Quedah " was^" a very ancient and famous port " : 
this must be old Kedah. If Ferrand is right in identifying 

I-tsing's Kie-tch'a " OSS) with Kedah [Journal Asiatique- 
Tome XIV. (1919). p. 225), the name dates from the seventh 
century. 

Winstedt remarks that for two thousand years there has been 
direct continual commerce between the Coromandel Coast and 
Kedah [J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XIII. Part I, (1935). p. 5). 


*Tliis character is regularly used to represent the Malay ke, as in Keling 
(KHng). 
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;■ As to this identification, 'Mr. Best writes,:— ‘' I should say 
unquestionably ; the . present Merbok River. • The present 
Kedah River, owing to the geological formation, can never have 
been much different from what it is now— a shallow mouthed 
estuary within which a vessel drawing more than 6-8 feet would 
possibly be ‘‘ neaped for periods up to a fortnight by poor tides: 
the roadstead is hopelessly exposed to the S.W. monsoon. On 
the other hand, Kuala Merbok gives every indication of having 
always been a deep entrance, and it is still connected by a deep 
navigable channel wdth the Muda River, which in the old days 
undoubtedly carried nine tenths of Kedah's exportable produce. 
Knowing this area well, I am convinced that this channel, which 
runs through an extensive swamp, was once much larger than it 
is now and may possibly have been the main outlet of the Muda. 
The old town was probably on the south side opposite the present 
village of Tanjong Dawei or else at the place some three miles up, 
now known as Lubok Fusing ". 



m 

m 


Pin 

lang 

hsu 


Pin 

nng 

su 

(Amoy Hokkien, colloquial) 


Clearly this island is Penang : the Amoy colloquial pronuncia- 
tion exactly reproduces the sound of the Cham word pindng 
(Aymonier and Cabaton. Dictionnaire Cam-Francais. (1906). 
p. 287), which in Malay takes the form pinang, '' areca 

The word had long been known to the Chinese : it is referred 

to in the '' earliest botanical work extant, .the 
Nan fang ts'aou muh chwang " [i,e. “ the appearance of the 
plants and trees of southern parts "] by Ke Han of the Tsin 
dynasty " [265-411 A.D.] " which forms an interesting record 
of the trees and plants then known in the Kwang-tung and Kwang- « 
se region " (Wylie. Notes on Chinese Literature. (1901). p. 150.) 

The Chart does not give any indication that the island was 
inhabited: Navarette records that it was uninhabited when he 
visited it in 1669 (/.R.A.S.M.B. Vol XII.^ Part IT (1934). 
p. 93) : and the first Charter of Justice granted in 1807 recites that 
when Prince of Wales' Island was ceded {i.e. in 1785), the island 
was wholly uninhabited : but it was not always so, for in 1786 
Dalrympie published a chart purporting to be made by Captain 
Alves in 1763 ; on the southern coast of the island appears the 
legend " A Town here 



Ch'en kung hsU. 


One cannot say why “ Master Ch'en's island " was so-called : 
but having regard to its position in relation to Tan hsu (Single 
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Island ”, ix. Pulau Berhala), Shuang hsii _(" Double Island ”, 
ix. The Brothers), and Chiu chou hsiao (“ Nine Islands, small ”, 
ix. the Serabilan Islands), it can be none other than Pulau Jarak. 

% 

dim choH hsiao. 

The “ Nine Islands, small must, in view of their name and 
their situation on the Chart, be identified with the Sembilan 
Islands, the '' nine islands, off the mouth of the Perak River. 


Oj 

shan 

san ( Amoy Hokkien). 

The identification of Chi-na-ta Mountain '' presents some 
difficulty : it is represented on the chart as lying a little inland 
from the coast, between the Sembilan Islands and the Klang 
River. 


# as * 

dii na ta 


There are few hills in the alluvial coastal plain : the hill at 
Kuala Selangor and that at Jeram are scarcely high enough 
to be of much assistance to the mariner, and within 15 miles 
of the coast there is no other hill as much as 500 feet high except 
False Parcelar (Bukit Panjang, 790 feet), North Hummock 
(741 feet) and Bukit Cherakah (699 feet). 

One suggests that False Parcelar is referred to in the Chinese 
chart, because 

(^) it is the highest, 

{b) by reason of its resemblance to Parcelar Hill, False 
Parcelar is of unusual significance to mariners, and 
Parcelar is a '' seaman's '' name. 

The Chinese name is difficult to interpret : presumably the 
Amoy Hokkien form Kiet na tai [toa) ” is intended to represent 
some such Malay name as Kreieh (Kretay), Kalatoa, or Kra Tua. 



Chi ling chiang 

Kiet leng kang (Amoy Hokkien) , 

Clearly this river is the Klang River, called today by the 
same name written with the same characters. 

The name appears in the Nagarakretagama ", 1365 
(Ferrand. Relations de voyages, (1914). p. 663). 
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Chi kii hsu 

Koe kut su ^ (Amoy Hokkien). 

The '' Chi '-K ti '' islands, judging by their position: with 
regard to other places on the chart and in particular their situa- 
tion at the western end of the east-and-west Channel across the 
Strait, must be identified with the Aroa Islands. , The name 
appears in other sailing-directions ; cf. for instance, the directions 
given by Huang Sheng tseng (1520) for the journey from Malacca 
to Samudra {Toung Pao, Vol. XVI. (1915). p. 145). 

The Chinese characters mean ''Chicken bone Island”; 
perhaps, however, they may be a transcription of some such 
Malayan word as ” gekok ” (cf. Toung Pao. Vol. XVI. (1915). 
p. 342). 



Mimi hua cTien. 


” Cotton Shoals ”, half way along the channel from the i\roa 
Islands to the coast of the Peninsula, must represent the South 
Sands, which the British Admiralty Pilot describes as, for sailing 
vessels, the most dangerous part of Malacca Strait {Malacca 
Strait Pilot, (1924). p. 157). 

The line of course directed to be taken from the Aroa Islands 
to Parcelar Hill indicates, thinks Mr. Best, that the pilot desired 
to ensure that the vessel should pass safely to the north of what 
was known to be an extensive and dangerously shallow area 
opposite Parcelar Hill. 

M m 

Min hua hsu. 

” Cotton Island ” at the eastern end of the east-and-west 
channel must be identified with Parcelar Hill (Bukit Jugra, 
790 feet high), the landmark recognized by mariners of many 
races for several centuries. 

This sea-area, from the Aroa Islands to the islands off Kuala 
Klang, was called Aa/^5«Vby the A and Capasia by the 
Portuguese : other nations adopted the same nomenclature, 
and the Italian map of Maiollo, 1515 (Royal Library, Munich. 
Codex Monacensis, icon, 735. fol. 2) marks ” Bassi di Capacia ”, 
” shoals of Capacia ” at this point of the Straits : the name last 
appears as ” Basses de Capaciar ” in Desceliers' map of 1553. 

In another Chinese itinerary (set out in the Hsi Yang Chao 
Rung tien lu, or ” Record of the Tributary Nations of the West ” 
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dating from 1520) Parcelar Hill is called Chi pei S) 

island, and as cM pei (in Amoy Hokkien vernacular Ka *fl)"was 
the old Chinese name for “ cotton ”, the present writer has in 
another place sought to show that the Arab, Chinese, and Portu- 
guese names were derived from the Malay kapas, or the Hindus- 
teni kdpas, meaning “cotton”, (c/. J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol IX 
Part I. (1923), p. 18). 

It ros-y be, however, that the Chinese themselves learnt the 
word from the Chams, as in the Cham language “ cotton ” is 
kapah ”. The designation “ island ”, applied by Turkish 
Arabic and Chinese wnters, would appear to date from the time 
when Bukit Jugra was surrounded by sea, as Penang is at the 

present day. Parcelar Hill perhaps represents the tTO A. til 
(Chtapashan ; in Amoy Hokkien " Ka-pa mountain ”), mentioned 

1 oAn ? ambassador who reached Canton in 

1009 [Journal Astahque. Tome XIV. (1919), p. 40). 


Chi a 


wu 


hsu. 


False Five Islands ”, situated between Parcelar Hill and 
Malacca must m all probability be identified with Cape Rachado' 
It seems scarcely possible that the Chinese pilot would ignore 
such a salient feature in the coast-line. “ Five Islands ” was the 
Malacca, and presumably the designation 
False Five Islands was given to Cape Rachado, becauie at a 

locality was considered to bear 

some resemblance to Sfalacca. 

^dg^ forming 

Cape Rachado could have easily been mistaken at a distance* 
or the Water Islands off Malacca, especially if the navigator 
wa, not toiliar with the coant and not sjo of his pSl 

Elsewhere the writer has sought to identify the “Fake 
Five Islands " of the chart with the " False Kingk Island ” o5 
the Itinerary given in the Hsi Yang Chao Rung tien lu. 


Man 

Ma{n) 


fij 

la 

la 


chia 


ka (Amoy Hokkien; Tung-an) 


instaLttfetam^isZ;^^^^^^^^^ 

not caUed a kingdom bufas thtm were^'^M “Formerly it was 

it was called the fiv; SaZ tZu ® “^^t, 

10 nve islands.... In the year 1409 the Imperial 
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envoy, Cheng Ho... raised the place to a, city, after ..which the, 
land was called the Kingdom of Malacca''. 

It seems a fair inference from this statement' that the Chinese 
did not use the name Malacca " until 1409: and if that is 
correct, these Charts cannot be dated before that year, although 
some of the statements in them may be older. It does not 
follow, howwer, that the Malays did not use the name before 
1409. 



Kuan ch'ang. 

The '' Official Building ", marked near Malacca, was pro- 
bably the office of the "Shahbandar " (Harbour Master), who 
negotiated with foreign merchants and imposed the appropriate 
toll on their goods. 

It m U4 

She cWien shan 

Sia chiin) san (Amoy Hokkien, colloquial). 

" Shoot arrows Mountain " between Malacca and Pulau 
Pisang cannot either be identified or explained with certainty. 
In this stretch of country there are no hills over 323 feet wdthin 
12 miles of the coast, except Mount Ophir, Bukit Mor, and the 
Banang range. 

Presumably the choice must rest between the two compara- 
tively highest mountains, ix. Mount Ophir {Gunong Ledang, 
4187 feet high) 20 miles from the coast, and Gunong Banang 
(1410 feet high) 4 miles from the coast. 

The former, however, seems rather too far inland to be a 
satisfactory navigation -mark, and it is often obscured by cloud. 

Moreover, up to a distance of 4 miles out to sea, Gunong 
Banang will appear higher than Mount Ophir. 

Gunong Banang seems to have been a more useful landmark 
for mariners than Mount Ophir ; more of the old maps contain 
vignettes of the former than of the latter : the Malacca Strait 
Pilot (1924), too, includes a photograph of the former (facing p. 
164) but not of the latter. 

Further, the Chart states that it took eight watches to travel 
from the locality of Malacca to the Pisang Islands, a distance of 
86 miles : hve watches were occupied until the vessel was " level 
with " " Shoot Arrows Mountain ", and three watches until the 
vessel was level with the Pisang Islands : the distance from 
Malacca to Gunong Banang and from Gunong Banang to the 
Pisang Islands is 54 miles and 32 miles respectively : this is almost 
exactly proportionate to the number of watches occupied : on 
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the other hand the distance from Malacca to a spot where Mount 
Ophir comes abeam is only some 14 miles : a speed of 14 miles in 
fi%-e watches is appreciably slower than in any other part of the 
journey, and a speed of 72 miles in three watches to the Pisang 
Islands is incredibly fast. ° 

One may note, too, that Careri (1695), while making no 
mention of Mount Ophir, speaks of “ a great mountain, over the 
river Fermoso ” {J.R.A.S.M.B. No. XII. Part II. (1934) p 
104) : this must be Gunong Banang, as “ Rio Fermoso ”, “ beau- 
tiful river ”, was the Portuguese name for the Batu Pahat River. 

The Chinese chart indicates a considerable river to the South 
of " Shoot arrows Mountain ” : if this is meant for the Batu 
1 ahat River, it should have been represented as running on the 
north side of the mountain : no doubt the error is excusable, but 
it seems to denote that the Chinese did not proceed up the river to 
any distance. 

The name “ Shoot apows mountain ” may be derived from 
an occasion when the Chinese experienced a certain liveliness on 
the part of the natives, but more probably it is a transcription of 
some now-obsolete native name ; Horsburgh designates the 
wptern extremity of the range {i-.e. Bukit Siginting) as Point 
^izan. [ihe India Directory. (1843) p. 258). 

•R 1 this identification Mr. Best comments “ Either 

cukit Mor or Gunong Banang, and almost undoubtedly the latter. 
rrom_ the nature of the sailing directions, the operation of 
ringing shore marks abeam was obviously a main feature of 
Chinese navigation and for this type of work the mark must be 
reasonably close. An alteration to port, even a few degrees, on a 
vespl coming S. E. off Mount Ophir would mean possibly hours of 
sailmg to bring the point abeam again. Doubtless the Chinese 
were well aware of this. From anything over 5 or 6 miles to sea- 
rd the mouth of the Batu Pahat River cannot be recognised 
and this would account for its being shown out of position ”. 


P’i 

Pi 


stmg 

sang 


hsM 

su 


(Amoy Hokkien). 


this 


Its name and its position on the Chart indicate that 
island must be identified with Pulau Pisang. 

I Tr.., i^arne P’i sung) dates from the seventh century 

(19?9T. pp TA'j. P- 


P’ing 


m 

chou. 
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The level or equal islands must be the two similar- 
'looking rocks called The . Brothers, lying , to , the north-west of 


Little Kerimun. 



^ m 

PI 


Chi H 

men. 


Kiel li 

mng 

(Amoy Hokkien, colloquial) 


The name and the position of this place show that it repre- 
sents the Kerimun Islands. 

Second Section : Kerimun Islands to Pedra Branca. 

Kerimun Islands. .. 

■Rocks to the north- 
west of Tree Island. 

Coney Islet. 

Pulau Labon 

Buffalo Rock 

Singapore 

St. John’s Island 

Anak Sambo 

Tanjong Burong 

Pengerang 

Barbukit 

Pedra Branca, '' 

The Chinese sailing directions continue “ From ^ m ” 
[Chi U men, i.e. the Kerimun Islands] “ following a course of 
Zj M ch’en, 105°, 120°] “and then of exactly 

[Ch’en, 120°], “ the ship after five watches makes 
[Ch’ang yao hsii, " Long Waist Island ” i.e. Coney islet] and 
passes out through [Lung ya men, " Dragon 

Tooth Strait ” i.e. Singapore Strait]. " In 
[Lung ya men, “Dragon Tooth Strait" i.e. Singapore Strait] 
“ following a course of ¥ W” [Chia mao, 75*^, 9T'] ‘‘ the ship 

after five watches makes [Pai chiao, “ White Rock ”, 

i.e. Pedra Branca]. This section may conveniently be studied 
by reference to British Admiralty Chart No. 2403. 
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(See Plate 11). 

Chi li min 
Sha fang ch'ien 

CJfang yao hsu 
Liang san hsii 
Niu shih chiao 
T' an ma hsi 
PH p'a hsu 
P' a nao hsii 
Ma an shan 
Kuan hsii 
Ta na chH hsii 
Pai chiao 
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^ The GMnese^ at first sight appears unintelligible * 

but a close examination will disclose with reasonable certainty 
the exact course laid down and also the approximate situation 
if not always the actual identity, of the places which are marked! 

Beyond question the identification of the two termini can be 
regarded as definitely established, 
t.e, at the Western end of the Strait 


dbT' 

13 


fij 

CAi li 

Kiel li 


n 

min 

mng 


(Amoy Hokkien ; col- 
loquial) 


the Kerimun Islands ; 
and at the eastern end 

a * 

chiao 

“ White Rock ", 

t.e. Pedra Branca, Horsburgh Light. 

1.1 ■ intermediate points may also be regarded as esta* 

biished beyond reasonable doubt ; 

first, 


T'an 

Tam 


ma 

ma 


hsi 

sek 


(Amoy Hokkien) 


t.e. Tamasek, the old Malay and Javanese name for Singapore • 
second, ^ 


P’i 


p'a 


hsu 


Guitar Island " (or perhaps " Ray-fish Island "), 

^^ing placed immediately south of Singapore, must be 
"i Island, or the group of three islands. 

West St. John s Island, East St. John's Island, and Peak Island ■ 
tnird, * 

an shan 

" Horse-saddle Mountain " ; 

this must be identified with the north-eastern point of Batam 
island, called Tan] ong Burong in the Admiralty Chart and 
lanjong Babi m the Dutch Ministry of Marine Chart No. 40 ■ 
a ou a mile inland there is a hill — it is easily visible from 
bmgapore— which has two rounded summits with a depression 
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between; it resembles a saddle in appearance ; theXhinese. today 
call it 'Horse-saddle Hill, and use it as a guide in navigation ; 
the position of Tanjong Burong corresponds with the position of 
M a an shan in iht Oiduit. ■ 

One now considers the course taken by the Chinese pilot 
through the Strait. 

There are good reasons for thinking that this course can be 
traced mth practical certainty. 

According to the sailing directions, there are only two Hiain 
lines of course from the Kerimun Islands, viz : — 

105°, 120^ then 120^ and 

[ii] 75°, 90°. 

There is only one sensible route which approximates to these 
directions; it runs north of Tree Island (Pulau Angup), south 
of Coney Islet (Raffles Light), and north of Buffalo Rock, to 
Pedra Branca (Horsburgh Light). 

The course must lie south of Coney Islet, because 

[a) a course of 135° from Pulau Pisang leads to a point, 
marked (X) on the tracing, at which the most northerly 
extremity of Little Kerimun Island is 7.1 miles away on 
the starboard beam, 

[h) from this point (X), a course of 105° (the most northerly 
course within the scope of the directions) leads to Barn 
Island, 

(r) no pilot in his senses would direct a navigator to pass 
between Barn Island and Rabbit Islet or between 
Rabbit Islet and Coney Islet ; these islands are only a 
quarter of a mile apart. 

Again, the course must lie very close to Coney Islet, because 

[а) the Chart shows that the navigator is to pass to the north 

of Pedra Branca, and 

[h) the bearing of Pedra Branca from Raffles Light is 76°, 
whereas the most northerly course within the scope of 
the directions is 75°. 

It is possible, indeed, to comply with the compass-direc- 
tions by passing between Tree Island and Red Islet (Pulau 
Pelampong), but the Chart cannot intend that this course should 
be taken, because 

{a) it would be necessary to proceed for some miles after 
reaching Little Kerimun on a course of 135° before 
changing direction to 105°, and 

(б) it would be unnecessary and meaningless to change 
direction from 105° to 120° ; and 
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(c) there would be no danger to starboard such as is indi- 
cated by Granulated-sugar Shoals 'h 

There can be little doubt that the course of 105^^ changing 
to 120'' was dictated by the necessity for keeping well clear of the 
dangers constituted by Tree Island and the reef and sandbank 
lying to the north of it. 

The conclusion is that the Chart intends to indicate the 
present-day course through what is now called Singapore Main 
Strait, which is nowhere less than three miles broad. 

Mr. Best comments : — '' On Admiralty Chart 2403 I have laid 
down the position between the Kerimun Islands and Tanjong 
Bulus or Piai, and from there a bearing of 1 1 2^ (corrected by the 
5''' variation W) is almost exact for Raffles Light, but no slow 
moving vessel could have hoped to make good that course unless 
she could take constant bearings on to some object more or less 
ahead. She might continue to steer it, but the tides which here 
run any and e^-ery way would soon have her miles off the right 
line. ' ■ ■ 

• From bitter experience I know that it is often necessary to 
steer 20° — 30° one side or the other to make good that 112° when 
travelling as our friend was at less than 2 knots. His two changes 
of course possibly coincide with his raising first Barn Island and 
then Coney Islet ; the directions of change fit in. 

On the wfflole I consider he made a good job of it. Similarly, 
after passing Anak Sambo he could not see Pedra Branca, but 
he set a probable course of 75°, most likely wishing to close the 
land near Pengerang, and then corrected to 90° on finding he was 
getting too close inshore or on sighting the White Rock 


That being the course, 



Ska fang chHen 


Granulated-sugar Shoals 

which appear to starboard a short distance before the major 
change of direction is made, must be identified with the reef 
and sand bank lying to the north, perhaps also the Kent Rocks 
lying to the east, of Tree Island. 

The reef is important in present-day navigation, and a light 
is shown on the north end. 

The island where the major change of direction is made. 



Ch'ang yao hsii 


'' Long waist island '' 
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must .be Coney Islet ; but that- islet has no long, waist,, and the 
name appears a mystery ; presumably the Chinese in some. way 
connected it with Rabbit Islet or Barn Island or both. . 

Mr. Best solves .the mystery as follows: — “Long waist 
island is probably Barn Island which has a hill at either end and a 
saddle betw^een. . At low -water anyone might be excused for; 
imagining its being connected to Rabbit Islet and Coney Islet. 
From the bridge of a liner, no ; but from the deck of a small vessel 
I have sometimes had the impression that no clear water existed 
between Raffles Light and Singapore Island itself 'b 

As the vessel passes “ Long Waist Island an island lies to 
starboard 

^ 

Liang san hs/i, 

“ Parasol Island “ : 

a satisfactory identification is forthcoming in the shape of Pulau 
Labon (Little Ganymede), about 4 miles away, oh the south side 
of the Strait ; it has a bare conical hill, 95 feet high ; the Chinese 
today call it Parasol Island, doubtless from the shape of the hilL 

After this the vessel passes, to starboard, and somewhat 
closer to the course, 

4= » tt 

Niu shih ckiao 

“ Buffalo Dung Rock 

still called by the Chinese Buffalo Dung Rock, and by the Mala 3 'S 
called Batu Kerbau (Buffalo Rock) or Batu Hitam (Black Rock ) ; 
it is 30 feet long and 5 feet high. 

The vessel next comes abreast of 



P'a nao hsii 


“ Twisted Lute Island '' 
to starboard, and 



P'i p'a hsu 


“ Guitar Island 

to port ; with ^ , Tam ma sek, 

marked on the mainland behind the latter. 

Unquestionably Tam ma sek is Singapore, and no doubt 
“Guitar Island'" is St. John's Island, or the group of islands 
comprising West St. John's Island, East St. John's Island, and 
Peak Island, 
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In that case, “ Twisted Lute Island ” must be identified with 
the danger on the oppoate side of the Strait, that is, either Batu 
Berhanti (called by the Malays Alang Berantai, two rocky ledo^es 

apart, the centres of which are above 
dter), or (if it is thought from the designation " island ” that the 
Chinese deliberately or inadvertently ignored these ledges), then 
Anak Sambo or the group of islands which has Anak Sambo at 
Its north-eastern extremity. 

Mr. Best writes Undoubtedly Anak Sambo which is 
conspicuous from either side. Batu Beranti only showed a1 

of sand and stones barely visible at high water/' ^ 

It must be pointed out that there is one danger which if the 

ove identifications are correct, the Chinese pilot has consciously 
or unconsciously omitted to mention; that is Helen Mar Reef 

Ss norS^'of pT V Coney Island and about U 
miles north of Pulau Labon : it consists of two patches a cabl^ 

part, the outer drying 2 feet, and the inner 7 feet. It is on the 

iiorth-west of a line drawn from 
r/ln ^ Buffalo Rock : on the other hand its omission is 

ne5M/r2i/7t"l^i®V^°-l/h® ^as been told that his 

close to Com^l TsW^ ^ f “^st keep 
whkh will be fis^W^^" Pulau Sambo-high land 

taPp KJo ® Visible to him — on that course ; so he ought not to 
take his vessel nearly as far south as Helen Mar Reef. ^ 

undeSandabIe”°Tfir“^^^/“H'?'' Reef is 

.ow jrs, „■( -L's 

The vessel next comes abreast of 


Ma 


an 


lli 

shan 


Horse-saddle Mountain ", 

of Po.au 

It 

Kuan hsu 

Official Island " 
and 


w 

Ta 


m 

na 


cKi 


Ta-na River Island 


hsu 
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„ , These last two places' are not easy to identify, , though it is 
clear from their position along the route between Taiijong Burong 
and Pedra Branca that they must be situated on' or close to the 
south-eastern end of Johore. 

Very probably Gerini is right in stating that “ Ta-na is a 
part of the name “ Ujong Tanah ''Land's End ”, an old 
designation for Johore {op, cit. p. 199) : the Europeans abbreviated 
the expression into “ Jantana ” and " Jatana ”, even ” Satana 

" Ta-na River Island ” would thus mean “ Johore River 
Island ” or ” Johore River Hill 

There are two conspicuous hills along the south coast of the 
south-eastern promontory of Johore, namely Pengerang (609 
feet) and Barbukit (628 feet) : the former has been described 
as one of the most conspicuous objects in Singapore Strait ; 
the other is a useful object in making the strait from the north- 
ward : both form convenient landmarks for navigating the strait, 
and for recognizing the entrance from the northward. 

It seems probable, then, that ” Official Island ” ought to be 
identified with Pengerang, and ” Ta-na River Island ” with 
Barbukit (now also called Pelali). 

One may note that Floris (1613) makes several references 
to" Barra Bouquit ” (Moreland. Peter Floris. (1934), pp. 77, 81. 
102 ). 

If the identification of '' Official Island ” with Pengerang is 
correct, the designation presumably dates from a time when the 
hill was surrounded by water. 

The name suggests either that a Chief once resided there, or 
that a Port Officer had his office there, 

Winstedt remarks that the Johore River has been navigated 
for more than two thousand years {J,R.A.S.M,B. Vol. XIII, Part 
I, {1935), p. 82). 

As to the identification of " Lung ya men ”, '' Dragon-tooth 
Strait ”, the writer assumes the correctness of RockhilFs view 
that the strait here referred to is Singapore Strait : elsewhere 
Lung y a ” appears to mean Lingga Strait; see the dis- 
cussion in Toung Pm. Vol. XVI, (1915), p. 129 : the identifica- 
tion of Chinese place-names is often a matter of great difficulty and 
the difficulty is enhanced when the same name is applied to two or 
more places not far removed from each other ; the present Chart 
marks ” Lung ya men ” in the approximate situation of Lingga 
Island ; there are at least 3 islands in the Malayan region called 
” Long-waist Island ” ; and Ferrand has shown that in Chinese 
and Annamite texts '' K*ouenlouen ” (which often designates 
Pulau Condore) refers to no less than 6 other places {Journal 
Asiatique. Tome xiii, (1919), p. 332). 
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One thinks that it is demonstrated with reasonable certainty 
that this Chart lays down a course through Singapore Main 
Strait, the '' Strait of Gouvernador '' of the Portuguese : and, 
as the Chart refers to about 1433, this strait is “ older '' than the 
“ old strait ” of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English. 

Barnes' suggestion that the Lmig ya min ” of the Chart is 
Keppel Harbour (/.i?..4.5.S.B.,No. 60, (1911), p. 25) is untenabie 
because it is inconsistent with the Chinese sailing-directions. 


Third Section : Pedra Branca to Singora, 
(See Plate ni). 


Pai chiao Pedra Branca 

Chiang chiin mao Pulau Tinggi 

Hsi chti $han 

_ / . >Pulau Aur 

Tungchushan J 

Ch'umashan Pulau Tioman 

Shih chiao Pulau Siribuat 

P'eng Keng chiang Pahang River 

Tou hsu Pulau Tenggol 

Ting chia hsia lu Trengganu 

T*u yuan hsu Pulau Bidong Laut 

Shih shan Pulau Lang Tengah 

K*un hsia ck*ih Turtle Back Island 

Chio yuan Pulau Redang 

Yang hsu Perhentian Island 

(east) 

San chio hsu Perhentian Island 

(west) 

Yen tun hsu Pulau Susu Darah 

Ku Ian tan chiang Kelantan River 

Ch*u chiang hsiang “ Produces laka-wood" 

Hsi chiang Telubin River 

CKu chiang chen “ Produces laka-wood" 

Lang hsi chia Patani 

Mao shu hsu Koh Mu and Koh Gnu 

Sun ku"na Singora 
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The Chinese sailing-directions continue “ After passing 
^ [Pai chiao, “ White Rock Pedra Branca], “follow- 
ing a course of ^ [Kuei ch’ou, 15°, Sff] " and then of 

exactly ^ [Kuei, i.e. 15°], "the ship after five watches is 
level with [Tung chu shan, “ East Bamboo moun- 

tain ”, on Pulau Aur], “ and passes outside it. After passing 
SttOi" [T’ung chu shah, ' East Bambocj mountain "j 
following a course of [Tzu, O'"], i [Oiou, Wj, 

‘‘and then of exactly ^ [Kuei, i.e, 15^] “the ship makes 
Mi ^ iJ-I , [K*un lun shan, i.e. Pulau Condor] “ and passes 
outside itc ' - 


Chiang chun 


m 


mao. 


“ GeneraFs Hat “ is one of the purely-Chinese naiiies marked 
on the Chart : it is well-recognized as the designation of Pulau 
Tinggi, and the nick-name has persisted for 500 years till the 
present day, though a transcription “ Tingki “ also occurs {e.g. 

Wang Ta-yuan's “ Tao yi tche lio “ (1349) has jilSf: Journal 
Asiatique. Tome XIII, (1919), p. 258). 

In shape, the island rises to an almost symmetrical cone : 
the Malays have a pantun beginning “ Pulau Tinggi, terendak 
China “ Pulau Tinggi, Chinese cone-hat 

ffl ih M lU 

Hsi chu shan Tung chu shan. 

No doubt Phillips is right in identifying “ West Bamboo 
mountain ” and“ East Bamboo mountain “ as the two peaks of 
Pulau Aur : Pelliot says the “ East and West Bamboo “ of Fei 
Hsin (1436) are to be identified with Pulau Aur ( Toung Pao. 
VoL XXX, (1933), p. 325. ) 

The Malay word “ Aur is a generic name given to many large 
bamboos, and doubtless the Chinese designation is derived from 
this name. 

When seen at a distance from the north-east or south-west, 
Pulau Aur has the appearance of two separated islands. [China 
Sea Pilot. Vol. Ill, (1923), p. 51-2). 

Pulau Aur is now generally adopted as a point of departure 
by vessels bound for China, and steered for on the return passage : 
in clear weather the southernmost peak, 1805 feet high, may be 
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seen from a distance of 40 to 50 miles. In the vernacular, the 
two words “ Piilau Aiir are rolled together, and some of the 
early voyagers reproduce the confusion ; for instance, Bontekoe 
gives the name as ‘'Laur'* (Hodgkinson and Geyl. Willem 
Yshranisz Bontekoe, (1929), p. 82) : and some of the map- 
makers make confusion worse confounded by writing Pulau 
Laor ” : e,g, the map of D'Anville, 1752. 

(Ferrand identifies the P§ , [Tung] hsi chu of 

Wang Ta-yuan’s Tao yi tche lio (1349) with the Anamba Islands 
[Jotmial Asiatique, Tome XIII, (1919), p. 258) : while not 
questioning the correctness of that identification, the present 
writer thinks that the ''West Bamboo mountain'' and "East 
Bamboo mountain '' of the Chart cannot be the Anamba Islands 
for the following reasons : — 

{i) the Chart shows these islands as on the route between 
Pulau Tinggi and Pulau Tioman ; whereas the Anamba 
Islands are some 88 miles almost due east of Pulau 
Tioman : 

(n) the sailing directions give the course from Pedra Branca 
to " East Bamboo mountain '' as 15®, and then 15® ; 

such a course would take the navigator to a point about 15 miles 
east of Pulau Aur ; while, in order to pass " outside " {i,e. to 
the east of) the Anamba Islands, the course from Pedra Branca 
would be 42°). 

The Chinese name for the island was " islands of India " 

» ill , T'ien chu shan, in the History of the Sung 
Dynasty) in 1009, and "Higher and Lower Bamboos" (±T*, 
" Sang-hia-chu ", in the Ling wai tai ta of Chou K'u-fei) 
in 1178 (Hirth and Rockhill. Chau Ju-Kua. (1911), p. 22-3) : 
in Fei Hsin (1436) the island is called " East and West Bamboos h 

ii T'^'^g ksi chu {Toung Po. Vol XVI. (1915) 

p. 124). 

In the History of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1643) the island of 

Tung hsi chu shan (li ® M li]), visited by Cheng Ho, is 
" supposed to be the same country " as Johore : Groeneveldt 
identifies it with Singapore Island (loc, cit. pp. 254, 258). 

M ai 

ma shan 

ma(n) san (Amoy Hokkien : Chang-chew). 

The first character cannot be traced in Douglas’ Dictionary. 

^ In any case, there can be little doubt that the Chinese name, 
7uma(n) mountain", reproduces a local name, probably the 
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Malay name Pulau Tioman : though there is a Cham word 
" thio’m ” meaning “ Siam ” or " Siamese 

The island is composed of lofty mountains, the highest of 
which attains an elevation of 3444 feet, and may be discerned 
from 50 to 60 miles in clear weather. 

« a 

Shih chiao 


“ Stone rock “ is most probably to be identified with Puiau 
Siribnat (748 feet), since it is placed directly between Pulau 
Tioman and the mainland : in that case the unnamed island 
shown north of Pulau Tioman will be Pulau Berhala (80 feet). 

The word shih’* may reproduce the sound of the Malay 
word “ sin ” which in the modern Hokkien name for Sri Gading 
is transcribed simply as (J.R.ASM.B. Vol. IT 

Part III, (1924), p. 226). 



P’mg hang chiang 

Phe hang hang (Amoy Hokkien). 

This is the Pahang River. 

The sounds Phe hang have been obtained from persons whose 
mother-tongue is Amoy Hokkien : the words cannot be found in 
the dictionaries of Douglas and Barclay. 

Nowadays even Hokkiens often pronounce the name “ P’ang 
hang following the Cantonese pronunciation. 

Apparently the name first occurs in Chau Ju-kua (1225j, 
where Pahang is stated to be a dependency of Palembang (Hirth 
and Rockhill. Chati Ju~kua. (1912), p. 62). 

(The name may be connected with Pahang, the Khmer word 
for “ tin 

Opinions differ regarding the name, Groeneveldt writes 
regarding the characters ^ these two characters are 

properly pronounced p’ang k’ang, but the first, which has the 
sound p’e\n) or p’a{n) in Fukien, is often used for rendering the 
sound pa or p’ a whilst the second character is taken for hang on 
account of its primitive, which often has this sound in other 
combinations '' {loc, cit, p. 255). 

Ferrand takes the view that the character called p’ eng” 
is intentionally employed from its assonance with “ k’ang ” 
{Journal Asiatique. Tome xiii, (1919), p. 284). 
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On the other hand it has been thought that, since " h’ans 
k ang gives a very defective transcription of Pahang, the Chinese 
name may quite probably be derived from “Panggang ” (a corrup- 
bon of Pang^ '), the name of an aboriginal tribe inhabiting 
Kelantan and Pahang {T’oung Pao. Vol. VII, (1896), p. 114)® 

This seems to imply that the sounds of the various characters 
used to represent the second syllable at one time began with g or 
A: i.e. ^ (feng, in Amoy hong), ^ {hang, in Amoy hang), 
{k’eng,m Amoy hang), and {heng, in Amoy heng). 

That may have been the case, for Kawabara thinks it probable 
that the sounds of several words such as {hai, the sea) and ^ 

^^*21) ^ ^ Shou-keng. (1928), 

Ferrand finds a reference to the " Panggang " in the “ people 
called al-Fangan " of Idrisi, 1164 A.D. {Journal 

Asiatique. Tome xiii. (1919), p. 432). 

4 il 

Tou hsu 

Island ” was so-called presumably because it was 
thought to resemble an inverted bushel-measure. 

Pnlan Pahang andTrengganu Rivers the only islands are 

Pulau Capas and the group of which Pulau Tenggol is the largest ■ 
one Identifies -Peck Island" with Pulau Te?ggS because 

whereas Pulau Tenggol 
930 feet high, may be seen about 30 miles off in clear weather ^fnd 
It transpires from another itinerary that “ Tou seu " was a 

Co “dofro Malaga 

k quoting the Tung-se-yang-k’ao, where it 
Sn kt ^ Pulau Condor and shaS a 

P course with a little South in it for thirty wa^ch^s 

courS srehts'^the^V due^south^y 

JStXs £ a ^ further five 

D southerly course reaches Tioman ( Journal 


T 


T 

Ting 

chia 

hsia 

Teng 

ka 

ha 

Ting 

ka 

ha 


lu 


lo (Amoy Hokkien) 
lou (Cantonese) 
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! Clearly this is, intended to be a transcription of the Malay,' 

name Trenggann. 

It appears as ^ ^ , Teng-va-ming, in Chaia Jii-kna 

^ ' . (1225). b j 

f ^ wonders why the Chinese , added the final consonants 

until one learns that Teganung '' is a good phonetic rendering 
of the local pronunciation. (J.R.AS.M.B. VoL XIII. Part 
III, (1935), p. 7). 

The identification of the seven island-groups off the coasts 
) frengganu, Kelantan and Patani is a matter of considerable 

I difficulty. Local enquiries have failed to elicit any clue to the 

I problem, and with the exception of Batu Rakil (a\ock 35 feet 

high), there are no islands north of the Kelantan River, whereas 
the Chinese Chart marks at least four : one concludes the Chinese 
cartographer incorrectly places at least three of these four islands 
too far to the north. 

Under the circumstances, one can only suggest a rough 
I approximation based on the relative position of the islands, since 

no useful information can be gleaned from the Chinese names 
or from the characteristics of the islands themselves. 

The seven named islands lie in two Tows, parallel with the 
, coast ; three being nearer to the coast, and four farther away. 

Obviously some of the islands belong to the Redang-Perhen- 
tian groups, but it is difficult to identify them individually. 
Other things being equal, one presumes that the Chinese pilot 
will have given names to the most prominent, that is, the highest 
ones. 

The seven highest islands in these groups range from 1134 
to 520 feet : the next highest island is only 260 feet. It seems 
unlikely that the Chinese pilot should refrain from designating 
f Pulau Bidong Laut (“ Little Redang 985 feet), Pulau Redang 

(''Great Redang’', 1139 feet), and Pulau Susii Darah ("High 
Rock”, 735 feet). 

^ If a tracing of the Chinese Chart be superimposed on a 

12-miles-to-the-inch map of Malaya, it will be found that the most 
northerly and the two most southerly of the seven named islands 
will just touch those three islands : it therefore seems reasonable 
to conclude that the four other islands named in the Chart are 
* intended to represent the four other highest islands in the groups, 

that is Pulau Perhentian Kechil (the more westerly of the Per- 
hentian (Printian) Lslands, 1125 feet), Pulau Perhentian Besar 
(the more easterly of the Perhentian (Printian) Islands, 1134 
feet), Pulau Ru (" Tiirtleback Island ”, 720 feet) and Pulau Lang 
Tengah (" Lantinga ”, 520 feet), though they are out of position 
by 3 miles, 7 miles, 5 miles and 1 mile, respectively, 
i 
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■■T'ii ymn hsil 

Tho oaf? su (x\moy Hokkien).® 

“ Tu ymn '' island is the most southerly of the three island? 
nearer to the coast. 

From its position one suggests this should be identified with 
Puiau Bidong Laut (“Little Redang''), 085 feet high. The 
transcription may represent some such Malay name as Tawan. 

S Uj 

Shik shan 

“ Stone mountain '' is the second of the three named islands 
lying nearer to the coast. 

From its position, one suggests that this may be Puiau Lang 
'feiigah (“ Lantinga 520 feet high. 


% 

T 

Mi 


K’un 

hsia 

cKih 


K'un 


a 

(.\moy Hokkien) 

Kwan 

ha 

cWi 

(Cantonese) 


“ K'un hsia ch'ih '' is the most northerly of the three named 
islands lying nearer to the coast. 

The name has no meaning in Chinese ; presumably the Amoy 
Hokkien form represents some such Malay name as Kunyit, 
From its position, one suggests it is probably Puiau Ru (“ Turtle 
Back Island'"), 720 feet high. 

^ M 

Chio yuan 

Kak oan (Amoy Hokkien) 

‘ “ Corner round island "" is the most southerly of the four 
named islands lying farther from the coast. 

FTom its position one suggests it probably represents Puiau 
Redang (“Great Redang 1139 feet high. 

The transcription may represent some such Malay name as 
Kawan, 

1 ^ 

Yang hsu 

Goat island “ is the second of the four named islands lying 
farther from the coast. 
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From its position, one suggests that the Chinese pilot indi- 
cates Pulau Perhentian Besar (the more easterly of the Perhentian 
(Printian) Islands : it is 1134: feet high. 


The 

Chinese 

name may represent the Malay name Jong or 

Yong, 


' 



San 

chio 

hsti 

Sa{n) 

kak 

su (Amoy Hokkien). 


"Three corner island ” is the third of the four named islands 
lying farther from the coast. 

From its position, one suggests that this refers to Pulau 
Perhentian Kechil (the more westerly of the Perhentian (Printian) 
Islands) ; it is 1125 feet high. 

Yen tun hsu 

Beacon Island ” is the most northerly of the four named 
islands lying farther from the coast. 

From its position one suggests that it represents Pulau Susu 
Darah High Rock *^^'5 leet high. 


* 

m 

n 

m 

Ku 

Ian 

tan 

chiang 

Ko 

Ian 

tan 

hang (Amoy Hokkien) 

Ku 

Ian 

tan 

kong (Cantonese) 


Obviotisly this 

represents the Kelantan River. 


The name appears as ^ ^ i?* , CM Ian ian, in Chau 
Ju-kua (1225). 

Hi » # 

CMu cMang hsiang 

This legend appears between the Kelantan and Telubin 
Rivers : '' [the country] produces cMang perfume 

Chinese druggists in Singapore say that 
cMang perfume {cMang hsiang) and chiang chin {vide infra) 
are one and the same thing, and that the usual name is chiang 
chin perfume 

Groene veldt says chiang chin hsiang ** is the name of a 
fragrant wood, much used as incense, but which we have not been 
able to determine he doubts Williams^ identification with 
laka-wood (Groeneveldt. {loc. cif. p, 261), 
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The Chinese Vocabulary of Malacca Malay words (14:03- 
1511 ?) says that cheng hsiang is in Malay called M 

||J M , chia yu la chia, i,e. kayu laka : 

Ridley states that this refers to a shrubby climber, Dalbergia 
parviflora Roxh., found in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 
the wood of which is valued as incense. [Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, Nol, Nl. Part 3, (1931), pp.' 725, 727). 

Chau Ju-kua (1225) has a section on 1ft § , Laka- 

wood.'* Hirth and Rockhill translate '' Kiang-chon-hiang corners 
from San-fo-tsd, Sho-p'o and P’ong-fong ; it is also found in all 
the districts of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si ”, and they note that 
the Tung-si-yang-k*au uses the name kiang-hiang and says that 

it was a product of Patani (iK M) and Palembang. (Hirth 
and Rockhill op, cit. p. 211). Pelliot, too, says this is laka- 
wood. {Toung Pao. VoL XXX. (1933). p. 381). 

m 'it 

Hsi chiang 

Sai ka~ng (Amoy Hokkien) 

Sai hong (Cantonese) 

No doubt the ’* Sai River ” represents what is now called the 
Telubin River. It bears the same name in the Nagara kreta- 
gama ”, 1365 (Ferrand. Relations de Voyages. (1914). p. 663). 

The earliest European map to mark the river is that of 
Homem (1558), who calls it Seiia ” : similar names, Seia ”, 
” Soia ”, ” Sea ”, " Sey”, ”Seu”,. “ Coy ”, ” Say ”, etc. appear 
on all the maps on which the river is named, down to at least 
1850 : the name ” Telubin ” does not appear till after that date. 

Hi » « 

Cliu chiang chen 

Between the Telubin and Patani Rivers, the Chart bears the 
legend produces chtang chen ” : the Tz'ti yuan. Supplement, 
50, states that this is the “ Name of a perfume (§) now called 
^ {chiang hsiang) : in other words, this is the same 
perfume as that produced between the Kelantan and Telubin 
Rivers {vide supra). 


u 

IS 

M 


Lang 

hsi 

chi a 


Long 

sai 

ha 

(Amoy Hokkien) 

Long 

sai 

ka 

(Cantonese). 
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One thinks that beyond reasonable doubt this designation 
must represent the Malay name Langkastika : while the position 
of the place, between, the Telubin River and Singora, indicates 
Patani as the locus. One concludes that the chart definitely 
fixes Patani as the approximate situation of Langkasiika, the 
fairy-land of Malay romance, and the most famous kingdom in 
Malaya. , 

Rejecting the suggestion of Rouffaer (cf. J .'RA.S.S.By 
No. 86. (1922), p.257) that Langkasuka was situated in Johore, 

modern scholars place this state in northern Malaya, and identify 
it with the “ Lang-ya-sieu *' which, according to the History of 
the Liang Dynasty, was founded about 100 A.D. {J .RASM.B. 
VoL XIIL Part I, (1935), p. 21: cf. Gerini, of. cit. p. 115: 
Groeneveldt. loc. cit. p. 135-6). 

There can be little doubt that '' Long-sai-ka " represents the 
same name as “ Lung-saka " 1-n-g sh-k-a), placed 

in the Mohit '* at 1 isba (=D 42' 50") north of Kalandan " 
(Kelantan), i.e. almost exactly half w’ay between Singora and 
Lakon (Ligor). 

(Ferrand. Relations de Voyages. (1914). pp. 530, 532). 

The name does not appear to have been known by the early 
Protuguese writers. 



Mao shu hsu 


Clearly ” Cat Rat Island” must be identified with Cat Island 
(Pulau Kuching, Koh Mu) and Rat Island (Pulau Tikus, Koh 
Gnu), lying about 1-J- miles off Singora : the two islands are H 
miles apart. 

% ^ M 

Sun ku na 

Sng ku na (Amoy Hokkien : colloquial) 

Its name, its position, and its proximity to Cat Rat Island ” 
make it certain that this place represents Singora. 

Between Singora and the Bangkok River the Chart contains 
little of interest : no countries, towns, or rivers are named. 

In the southern area there are half a dozen islands, viz. 

3i l!^ 

Tai mei hsu 

Tai mo su (Amoy Hokkien) 

Toi nmi sou (Cantonese) 

Tortoise-shell Island ” ; 
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Hai 

men 

shan 


Hai 

bun 

san 

(Amoy Hokkien) 

Hoi 

mun 

shan 

(Cantonese) 

Sea-gate Mountain ' 

'* • 






Skih 

pan 

chou 


Sek 

pan 

chiu 

(Amoy Hokkien 

Shek 

pan 

chau 

(Cantonese) 

Garoupa Island '' ; 



# 

ill 



Fo 

shan 



Hut 

san 

(Amoy Hokkien) 

Fit 

shan 

(Cantonese) 

** Buddha Mountain ’ 





ih 


Ma 

an 

shan 


Ma 

an 

san 

(Amoy Hokkien) 

Ma 

on 

shan 

(Cantonese) 

Horse-saddle Mountain '' ; 






Ch’ih 

k'an 



Chhek 

kham 

(Amoy Hokkien) 

Ch’ik 

horn 

(Cantonese) 

** Red Vase 



One takes these six islands to be Koh Samiiie, Koh Pennan, 

Koh Tau and three smaller islands in the same group. Between 
the most southerly island and the mainland, there appears the 

name 








Chung 

pu 

cVien 


Cheng 

put^ 

chhien 

(x\moy Hokkien ; colloquial) 

Chung 

pit 

is'yn 

(Cantonese) . 


One suggests that Che^ig put Shoals " represent the shoal- 
water oh Bandon Bight. 


In the northern area are two mountains and an island, close 
together. 

The mountain further inland is marked 
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* ih 

chia shan 

san ■■(Am.oy Hokkien) 

kd shan (Cantonese). 

/‘Pencil-stand Mountain'': Phillips IdentMes this with 
Triple Peak. 

The mountain closer to the sea is designated 

^ ih 

fou $han 

thmi san (Amoy Hokkien) 

fau shan (Cantonese). 

'' Plough-share Mountain 

This may be Chulai Peak. 

The island is called 

% ih 

chio shan 

kak san (Amoy Hokkien) 

kok shan (Cantonese), 

“Rhinoceros-horn Mountain 

This may be Chulai Point. 

A little south of “Rhinoceros-horn Mountain'’ appears the 
legend 

ffl .» * 

Cli ii su mii 

“ Produces sapan-wood 

The writer gives these names in case it should be thought 
that the Chart fixes the position of other places for which students 

have been searching, for instance the if # [Chia lo hsi ; 
ka lo hi, Amoy Hokkien ; Ka lo hi, Cantonese) of Chau Tu-kua 
(1225). 

At any rate one might have expected to find Ligor designated, 
for it is thought to have been the centre of Siamese influence in 
the Malay Peninsula, and the fact that the Chinese apparently 
did not visit it may well deserve the attention of the historian. 

IIL THE VALUE OF THE CHART. 

The value of the Chart lies, first, in the representations which 
are made in it, and, secondly, in the inferences which may justi- 
fiably be drawn from those representations. 
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First, as to the representations. 

(1) It “ is a real mariners' chart, primitive, perhaps, but having a 
real value " (Duyvendak) ; it gives the skilful navigator 
fairly satisfactory information for steering his course without 
grounding his ship, including reasonably accurate directions 
for navigating the rather difficult Singapore Main Strait ; 
one has onty to look at the maps of Idrisi (1192), Fra 
Mauro (1457) or the Chinese maps of 1564 [Tonng Pao. 
Vol. XVI, (1915), facing p. 82) to see that, if properly under- 
stood, the present Chart is immeasurably superior. 

(2) It represents that at the date when it was completed, certain 
places bearing specified names were situated approximately 
in the relative positions shown in the Chart : that may sound 
banal to people accustomed in modern times to a plentiful 
supply of maps, charts, and plans : we take them for 
granted, like modern roads : where no roads exist, the con- 
struction of a road is an epoch-making event. It certainly 
gives immense gratification to persons who have been chasing 
will-of-the-wisp place names like Mo-lo-yit " " Fo4o~an ", 
" Langkastika " and '' Tamasek ", to see the two latter 
written down in black and white. But their appearance in 
the Chart does not preclude the possibility that the same 
names were at other periods applied to places in different 
situations ; there is reason to believe that a number of names 
have been subject to " erratic " tendencies, and the name 
" Langkastika " appears to have cro.ssed over from the west 
coast of the Peninsula to the east, for Gerini places it in 
Kedah [op, cit. p. 825). 

The Chart discloses other obsolete names too, the '' Sai ” 
River (‘' Seah," now Telubin), and " Cotton Island ” 
(Parcelar Hill), apparently a translation of the Malay 
Kapas, cotton " {cf. Arab Kafasi, and Portuguese Capasia) 
In most cases the Chart provides the earliest record of 
the names contained in it : ten names, however, are or may 
be earlier : viz : — 

Lang hsi chia ; this may be the " Lang-ya-sieu " mentioned 
in the History of the Liang Dynasty (502-556) : 
Chia fa ; this may be the " Kie4ch’a " of " I-tsing ” 
(693) : 

CFu ma ; this may be the " Tiynma " of Ibn Khor- 
dadzbeh (844-8) : 

Feng Feng, Ting chia hsia lu and Ku Ian tan are, respectively, 
" Fong fmg ", " Tong ya nimg " and 
" Ki Ian tan " of Chau Ju-Kua (1225) : 
" Limg ya men'* is mentioned by Wang Ta-yilan (1349) : 

Cht ling \ " I'an ma hsi*\ and " Sai ", are, respectively, 
the Kelan ", " Tumasik ", and '' Seah " of 
the " Nagarakretagama " (1365). 
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It is disappointing that the Chart does not disclose the 
situation of certain other places for which students are 
searching: even if we could not reasonably expect to find 
the “ Mo lo yu '' H Jgif) of " I-tsing '' (693), or the 
Tche'' the Strait of Singapore and Malacca), or 

La yme , the southern portion of the Peninsula) 

of “ Eia Tan '' (785-805), we might have hoped to find the 
' " Tan ma ling '' or Fo lo a7i 

of Chau Ju-kua (1225), or the Wu cMh pa '' 
of “ Wang Ta-yiian '' (1349). 

(3) The Chart represents that at this period the Chinese, on 
the through journey to Ceylon, used the course from Parcelar 
Hill to the Aroa Islands, then along the western side of 
Malacca Strait to Samudra on the north coast of Sumatra, 
and thence to Ceylon. 

The Arabs on the other hand, according to the Mohit ” 
(1554), preferred the course from Parcelar Hill to the Aroa 
Islands, thence northward to the Sembilan Islands, thence 
along the eastern side of Malacca Strait to the Butang 
Islands, thence via the Nicobar Islands to Ceylon. (Ferrand 
Relations de Voyages. (1914), p. 492). 

One may note that at the beginning of the seventh 
century, the route from India to China, was, according to 
Chinese texts, via Malacca Strait, Palembang, and the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, but, according to Arab accounts, 
via Malacca Strait and Singapore Strait (Journal Asiatique.. 
Tome XIV. (1919), p. 60) : one therefore suspects that there 
may have been a rather important entrepot at some place 
not far from the spot (the Kerimun Islands) where the two 
courses diverged. 

(4) The Chart represents that the Chinese at this period used 
the course through the present Singapore Main Strait : this 
course was not discovered by the Portuguese (who called it 
“ Governor's Strait ") until 1615, when they had been in 
Malayan waters for over 100 years.* 

*[Mr. Best comments: — 

The pilots employed by the Portuguese must have known of 
the wider passage to the south and it seems incredible that the Portuguese 
did not learn of its existence for 100 years. 

That, knowing of it, they did not choose to use it is understandable. 
The tidal swirls, almost amounting to whirlpools, are worrying to a fully 
powered steamer and the depths sufficiently great, taking into account 
the strength of the tides, to make anchoring almost an impossibility for a 
small vessel. It is used today by all types of craft, but the men in charge 
of them are either skilled navigators or else have had long experience of 
Singapore waters. To newcomers, in clumsy ships equipped with 
primitive winches, cables and anchors it might w’-eii seem a place to be 
avoided, if an alternative and better known route was available ’^] 
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The watches and courses specified in the saiiiiig-directions 
may conveniently be set out in a Tabular vStatement as 
follows : — 

Voyage. Watches. Course. Approximate 

Mileage, 


Samudra to Diamond Point 


2. Diamond Point to (?) Perlak 

River 

3. (?) Perlak River to Deli 

Estuary . . . . 

4. Deli Estuary to Pulau 

Berhala 

5. Pulau Berhala to The 

Brothers 


f). The Brothers to the Aroa 
Islands 


7. The i\roa Islands to the South 
Sands . . . . . . 


8, The South Sands to Parcelar 3 
Hill 


9. Parcelar Hill to Malacca 


10- Malacca to Gunong Banang ,. 

11. Gunong Banang to Pulau 

Pisang 

12. Pulau Pisang to the Kerimun 

Islands 


13. The Kerimun Islands to 5 
Coney Islet 


14. Coney Islet to Pedra Branca, 


15, Pedra Branca to Pulau Aur 


16. Pulau Aur to Pulau Condor 
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At certain points there is a hiatus between two courses: 
this may amount to as much as 9 miles (off Parceiar Hill ) : 
no doubt the navigator was intended to keep an eye on the 
coast-iine and other navigatiommarks. 

The number of w^atches spent on the voyage from Pulau 
Pisang to the Kerimun Islands is not given : we cannot be 
far wrong if we estimate it at 2 watches. 

In that case the vessel occupies 86 w’-atches in travelling 
606 miles in the sheltered waters from Samudra to Pedra 
Branca, an average of 7.046 miles in each watch, or 2.93 
miles an hour. 

But the existence of the hiatus makes it impossible to 
state the exact mileage. The fastest voyage was 54 miles in 
5 w’-atches (from Malacca to Gunong Banang), an average of 
10.8 miles a watch or 4.5 miles an hour: the slowest 66 
miles in 15 watches (from The Brothers to the Aroa Islands) 
and 22 miles in 5 watches (from the Kerimun Islands to 
Coney Islet), an average of 4.4 miles a watch or 1.8 miles 
an hour. 

In open waters, from Pedra Branca to Pulau Aur, a much 
greater speed was attained, 75 miles in 5 watches, an average 
of 6.25 miles an hour. 

On the subject of distance Mr. Best has written a most 
interesting note which the writer summarizes as foiiow^s : — 
it must be remembered that with the vessels then in use, 
little or no forward movement could be made with the wind 
forward of the beam and a foul tide : the best speed shown 
is about 6|- miles an hour, while a modern junk under best 
conditions and not overloaded would sail possibly 8| with 
a strong fair wind ; it can safely be presumed that the 
difference in speed would be far more noticeable in light 
weather and with the wind anywhere near ahead : 

At times the north-going or ebb tide in the Straits of 
Malacca runs at 3 knots ; the prevailing winds between 
Malacca and Singapore are light and from South to South- 
east over most of the year and the fair tide (i.e. the south- 
going tide) runs only 1-1 1 knots : 

Unless the ship was exceptionally lucky, there must have 
been spells when for 6-7 hours she would have to anchor : 
while the total time from Malacca to Raffles Light is given 
as 15 kengs or 36 hours, a modern junk probably averages 
no better than 3-4 days for this trip, and even in a modern 
sailing-boat it is often impossible to improve on 36 hours 
without the use of auxiliary engine. 

From '' a certain uniformity or rather a lack of discre- 
pancy 'b Mr. Best concludes that the times given represent, 
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not those taken on any actual voyage; but those which the 
compiler considers the average times occupied over the 
various stretches, or else the actual time under-way 
omitting the periods when it was set back by a foul tide. 
The present writer might add that from a perfunctory 
examination of certain Chinese voyages, it would appear 
that where the time is given in watches, a vessel's speed 
is about twice as great as is the case where the time is given 
in days. ■ 

Various explanations present themselves: perhaps the 
most probable is that where the period is expressed in days 
no allowance is made for the efflux of time while the vessel 
anchored for the night 

(6) The average direction given in the Chart is, from Diamond 
Point to the Kerimun Islands 126"^ 29', and from Parcelar 
Hill to the Eerimun Islands 128° 13' : one concludes that the 
author of the Chart considered that the Sumatran coast and 
the Malayan coast ran, between those places, in the general 
direction of North-west to South-east (135°). ' 

The result of the hiatus is inappreciable, and, in any case, 
if the prescribed courses are joined up without a hiatus, 
the result will be to place the Kerimun Islands (and there- 
fore the Sumatran coast, which is visible from the Kerimun 
Islands) to w^estward of their actual position ; that is, the 
general direction of the coast will approximate still more 
closely to 135°. 

The method wfflereby the coast is represented as running 
in the general direction from east to west, is deliberately 
adopted, one thinks, in order to set out as many sea-routes 
as possible on a single document: the same method is adopted 
in the so-called Peutinger Table, a map of the third century 
showing, in one long strip, the lands between Western 
Europe and the Ganges. 

The learned co-director of Toimg Pao stated in 1933 
'' In all these texts it is necessary to remember that the 
Chinese considered Sumatra as extending East — West, and 
not North-West to South-East ; this is also the case with the 
map published by Phillips ” {Toung^ Pao. Vol XXX. 
(1933), p. 373) : perhaps that distinguished Sinologue was 
acquainted with some evidence of which the present writer is 
not aware ; but, if the sailing-directions given in the Chart 
can be relied upon as accurate, it is respectfully submitted, 
not as a matter of Chinese but as a matter of arithmetic, that 
the coast of Sumatra from Diamond Point to the Kerimun 
Islands, was considered by the compiler of this Chart to 
extend in a general direction only 9 degrees east of south-east. 
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Secondly, as to the inferences. 

(1) From the introductory statement which Phillips renders “ The 

distances, countries, etc., marked on the map are entered 
correctly and carefully for the guidance of posterity, and 
as a memento of Cheng Ho's military achievements ”, Phillips 
infers that the compiler of the Chart “ had recourse to other 
maps of the same countries to compare them with” : Phillips 
thinks that most probably such was the case, and he quotes 
from Ramusio’s edition of Marco Polo, ” He :M. Polo] will 
relate the strange things that he saw in those Indies, not 
omitting others which he heard related by persons of 
reputation and worthy of credit, and things that were 
pointed out to him on the maps of mariners of the Indies 
aforesaid One may note that Kublai's commander on the 
expedition to Java in 1292, brought back (in May-Jnne, 1293), 
inter alia, a map of Java (Toting Pao, Vol XV. (1914), 
p. 446) : and in 1372 the Chola King sent an ambassador who 
offered among other things a map of the country ; in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Cholas had nautical 
texts and developed a real cartographical activity (T’oung 
Pao. Vol. XXX. (1933). p. 328). — 

(2) Fiom the same introductory statement it seems justifiable to 
infer that where the Chart is silent, the Chinese were 
ignorant of, and therefore presumably did not visit, the 
places of which no mention is made. 

In the Malay Peninsula the Chart neglects to mark, 
inter alia, the following places which we know from the 
Nagarakretagama ” (1365) to have existed at that time, 
viz : — ' , , 

” Dungun ” in Trengganu, ” Muwar ” in Johore, 
Naqor ” in Siam (Nagor, Lakhon, Ligor), ‘‘ Paka ” in 
Trengganu, ” Sang Hyang Hudjung ” in Negri Sembilan. 

To go somewhat further afield, Java is represented as 
only about 1/9 the length of Sumatra (actually it is about | the 
length), and, except for the one name “ Java ”, not a single 
place-name is marked on the island. 

Again, on the west coast of Further India, detailed 
information stops at Junk Ceylon Island, and north of that 
only 1 place is mentioned, namely, Ta na ssti li 
®a) , Tenasserim. 

(3) From the number of places named in the Chart and from the 
sailing-directions, one infers that, as regards the Malay 
Peninsula and adjacent waters, the Chinese had a detailed 
knowledge of most places, and had discovered some, if not 
all, the dangers to be avoided in navigating the Straits 
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of Malacca and Singapore; for instance, it is clear that 
they appreciated the necessity for carefulness in sailing 
between the North Sands and South Sands on the course from 
the Aroa Islands to Parcelar Hill, and in sailing to the 
north of Tree Island before rounding Coney Islet on the 
course through Singapore Main Strait. 

(I) From the manner in which the coast-lines are drawn and 
from the compass-points given in the sailing-drections, one 
infers that the Chinese at this time were quite capable of 
executing a Chart setting out the general direction of the 
coasts and the approximate position of the islands. One 
has only to observe the curious configuration of the Deli 

Estuary as it is represented in the Chart (3? K. Ya-hi, 
i.e. Aru) and compare it with the map in Anderson's 
Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra (1826), to realize that 
the Chinese appreciated the contour of the bay and were 
quite capable of delineating an identifiable representation 
of it on paper. 

(5) From the fact that the broken line indicating the course 
shows that the vessel puts in at certain places, one infers 
that these were the most important ports of call ; in and 
around Malaya they are : — 

[а) the Mekong River (according to Phillips' identifi- 
cation), 

(б) Malacca 

{c) Samudra 

(^?) a place in Ceylon, apparently at or near Galle or 
Batticaloa. 

One notes that in Sumatra the only port thus indicated is 
Samudra : Palembang is not thus indicated, nor any place on 
the western coast of Further India between Malacca and 
Bengal. 

(6) From the occurrence of the expression W ^ {Kuan CJiang 
“ Official Building ”) at Malacca and Samudra, one infers that 
there was an organized Government, with an office at those 
places. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it is justifiable to make 
the same inference from the occurrence of the name 
[Kuan hsu, Government Island near the south-eastern 
extremity of Johore ; this may be merely a place name. 

(7) From the legends occurring at certain places on the east 
coast, one infers that laka-wood was an important article 
of export from the district between the Kelantan and 
Telubin Rivers and also from the district between the Telubin 
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and Patani Rivers : that sapan-wood was an important article 
of export from the district lying to the south of Triple Peak 
in Siam. 

(8) From the fact that on the east coast between Singora and the 
Bangkok River the Chart mentions only a few islands and 
mountain peaks, one infers that the Chinese were acquainted 
with the sea-route along the coast, but did not visit any 
places on the mainland, except perhaps a place not specially 
named, in the vicinity of Triple Peak, to pick up the sapan- 
wood. 

x\s regards the East Coast generally Mr. Best points out 
the notable omissions of Bukit Bank (nearly 2000 feet high, 
a little north of Kuala Paka), Besot, and Gunong Batil 
(about 4000 feet high). 

He forms the impression that the navigator paid less 
attention to shore-marks on the east coast than on the w^est 
coast. 

He suggests that perhaps these waters w^ere regarded as 
unsafe for visitors and the passage was made well out to sea. 

(9) Local place-names, presumably Malay, have survived with 
extra-ordinary vitality during the last 500 years. 

(10) The Chinese often gave their own Chinese names to pdaces : 
in the 40 cases in which the origin of a name can be traced 
with reasonable certainty, it transpires that in 17 cases 
the name is Chinese, in 17 cases it is a transliteration of 
a Malay name, and in 6 cases a translation of a Malay name. 

(11) Of the transliterated names in wEich the dialect can 
apparently be traced, it transpires that the Amoy dialect 
was the normal medium of transliteration, while Cantonese 
may have been the medium in 4 instances (Langkasuka 
(Patani), Sai (Telubin), Kelantan, and Trengganu) : the pre- 
ponderance of the cases in which the Amoy dialect was used 
leads one to suspect that actually it may have been used in 
every case and that the apparent use of Cantonese may be 
fallacious or otherwise explicable : presumably the Chinese 
names are to be ascribed to one of two sources, either to some 
person travelling with a fleet or to some Chinese resident 
familiar with the local names : if the former was the actual 
source, we should expect the names to be transliterated in the 
same dialect, except that occasionally the Chinese who 
normally speak one dialect, pronounce in another dialect 
proper names which they have learnt from other Chinese 
normally speaking that other dialect, e,g, Amoy Hokkiens 
often speak of Pahang as “ P*ang Hang because the Can- 
tonese so call it : on the other hand, if the names were ascer- 
tained from a Chinese resident, the Chart indicates^ that in 
most cases this resident normally spoke the Amoy dialect. 
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EPILOGUE. 

At Pulau Condor, the limit of “ Tanah Malayu ”, we take our 
leave of His Excellency Cheng Ho. 

We owe him a debt of gratitude for the valuable information 
which he has given us. 

So we wave a sincere bon voyage to him and his bold mariners 
as, running before the wind in their latest-model racing junk, 
they go crashing northwards at 6 miles an hour. 

Next stop Quinhone Harbour. 

ADDENDUM. 

By the kindness of the authorities at the Library of Congress 
(including Dr. Hummel, Chief of the Department of Orientalia) 
the writer has recently obtained a reproduction of the Chart 
from the Wu-fei-cUh in the Library of Congress. 

The writer desires to express ^is great indebtedness to these 
gentlemen. 

It transpires that this Chart is not printed from the same 
blocks as Phillips’ reproduction ; differences exist both of form 
and matter. There must, therefore, have been at least three 
editions of this Chart. 

The tracings which accompany the present paper do not 
reproduce Phillips’ chart with absolute fidelity: they are, how- 
ever, sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
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ON A COLLECTION OF MALAYAN MAPS IN 

RAFFLES LIBRARY 


By J, V. MILLS, m.c.s. 


In 1934 the writer was commissioned to make a collection 
of early maps and charts relating to the Malay Peninsula. He 
accordingly spent many months during the summer of that year 
examining available material in the libraries of the British Museum, 
the Royal Geographical Society, the School of Oriental Studies 
and the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

Though an ignorant student, he w'as everywhere received 
with almost incredible kindness, and he desires to express his most 
sincere gratitude to all his mentors, particularly to Mr. E. G. 
Lynam, Head of the Map Department at the British Museum, 
for the helpfulness and efhciency of his staff. Many hundred 
maps were scrutinized, and while it had been originally intended 
to include every map of Malaya, it soon became evident that this 
would be not only cumbersome and expensive, but also un- 
profitable : for what boots it to include a small map of, say, 1850 
A.D., containing only the one name Malacca ? 

At a later date, other maps were obtained through the 
courtes}/’ of the authorities at the Huntington Library of Los 
Angeles, the Royal Geographical Institute of Utrecht, and the 
Royal Library of Munich. 

The officers of the Malayan Survey Department were also 
kind enough to draw attention to certain old maps in their 
possession. . 

To all these gentlemen the writer desires to acknowledge 
his indebtedness. 

For reasons of economy, the reproductions took the form of 
photostats, not photographs. 

Owing to pressure of other business, the collection was 
for many months neglected, and looked nothing more than a 
rubbishy jumble of black and white papers with torn edges. 

Then to the rescue came Mrs. K. Savage-Bailey, the capable 
and energetic Librarian of the Raffles Library : she soon devised 
a scheme for reducing chaos not only to order but to attractive- 
ness : the edges were trimmed : the photostats were numbered in 
chronological order, and pasted on boards of convenient size : 
and loose covers were procured to contain the boards. 

The '' Collection now comprises 4 handsome portfolios in 
which the most important documents for the study of early 
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Malayan cartography are presented to the student in clear and 

attractive form. 

An Index to the collection will be found at the conclusion 
of this note. 

For purposes of convenience the maps are divided into 4 
periods (1) before 1600, (2) 1600-1699, (S) 1700-1799, (4) 1800 - 
1879. 

At the year 1879 the collection stops, for there the early 
period ends and the modern period begins with the adequate 
map published by the Royal Asiatic Society in that year. 

Strictly, that map should have been excluded, but it was 
thought that its inclusion would be useful for purposes of com- 
parison. 

Including that map, the collection consists of 208 maps and 
charts. 

Opinions will differ as to the propriety of including or exclud- 
ing a number of particular maps ; nor is it possible to say what new 
discoveries may be made in the pigeon-holes of unexplored 
libraries. 

It is hoped, however, that the error represented by omissions 
or redundancies will not amount to more than some ten percent. 

In certain cases, maps have been included which do not 
represent the latest available knowledge ; this is done because 
they may be presumed to indicate the extent of cartographical 
knowledge at that date in the countries from which they emanate: 
this will explain the inclusion of VerbiesFs map of 1669 (No. 114) 
and the Italian maps of 1784-5 (Nos. 165 and 166). 

The writer wishes to emphasize that, so far from being the 
last word, this collection represents the first word in the sphere of 
local map collection. Without years of leisure it is not practicable 
to produce a collection of maps too perfect for criticism. 

The subject of Malayan cartography is practically untouched, 
and so far as the writer is aware has only twice been handled, 
viz. in Sir Hugh Clifford’s Further India (1904), and in Rudolf 
Martin’s German book Die Inlandstamme der Malayischen 
Halhinsel (1905). 

The writer is only too conscious of the defects in this collec- 
tion : this note is written largely to warn the student of these 
defects, and by emphasizing them to encourage someone in future 
years to compile another and better collection of maps to supersede 
the present one. 

Such a student must be prepared for bitter delays and heart- 
burning disappointments, and he must needs read widely in, at 
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. least, Eiigiisli and French, and have a .rudimentary ' knowledge of 
several other languages. 

The more obvious defects in the present collection are six 
in number ; or, to put the matter more kindly, it is capable of 
improvement in six different respects: First:" a more t.horoiigh 
search should be made for available material ; the writer cannot 
claim to have done more than make a fairly tliorough search in the 
indices of the British Museum and the Royal Geographical Society ; 
the libraries of Portugal, Spain, and Holland can probably yield 
fresh maps, perhaps too the libraries of Italy and Denmark ; one 
knows, for instance, that in the Museo Naval at Madrid there is 
(or was) another edition or copy of the Bugis map of c. 1818 
(No. 176) ; this should be obtained and compared with the repro- 
duction now included: 

Secondly : a more careful selection should be made of avail- 
able maps ; for instance, it might well be that one of the two 
French maps of Penang (Nos. 145, 146) ought to be omitted, and 
that one ought to include the map from WrighFs “ Certain errors 
in Navigation'' (1657) which marks a place called “ Atalota ” 
between Mallaca '' and '' Muur : 

Thirdly : it is desirable to substitute photographs for photo- 
stats, which admittedly are not true in proportion over the whole 
of the surface : 

Fourthly : a careful attempt should be made to photograph 
the originals and not copies ; for instance it wall be seen that the 
reproduction of Gijsbertssoon’s map of 1599 (No. 77) is on too 
small a scale ; again, copies are not always accurate, as the 
writer found when examining Eredia’s map of Malacca Territory ; 
in the photostat (No. 90) which reproduces the copy in Janssen's 
book, Malaca, I'Inde Meridionale et ie Cathay, there appears a 
name, near Alor Gajah, which looks like “ batucuradira " wliereas 
the photograph of the original MS. obtained from Brussels gives 
the name as the easily-explicable '' batucuracura " (cf. J.R.A.S. 
M.B. Voi. VIIL Part 1. (1930). facing p. 207), kura-kura " being 
the Malay name for tortoise " ; sometimes it may be difficult to 
obtain photographs of originals, for instance, one has to go to 
Italy for the original of Fra Mauro's map (No. 18) though the 
British Museum copy is said to be very good, and occasionally 
it may be impossible to photograph originals, since curators of 
Museums are sometimes loth to permit the handling of valuable 
old documents which deteriorate with every touch; 

Fifthly: the date of each map should be ascertained with 
greater exactness ; extensive reading may be necessary for this ; 
if an undated map is found in a volume of manuscripts containing 
certain dated documents, one cannot do better, frima facie, than 
suggest a date approximately mid-way between the earliest and 
latest date (Nos. 116, 117) ; again, the authorities sometimes 
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difer about the date; tak^ for instance, Vaz Dourado^s map 
No. 63), Teliki gives the date as 1560, Caraci says that Teliki 
is wrong and prefers 1568, while Abendanon seems to suggest 
15;80 : ■ 

Sixthly : more care should be devoted to ascertaining the 
“ maker ” of the map ; in the Index, this word is used with such 
elasticity as to cover " the surveyor, the compiler, the publisher, 
etc.” ; before completeness can be claimed, we ought to know the 
names of the surveyor, the compiler, the draughtsman, the en- 
graver and the publisher ; even when the name of the author is 
apparent, caution is needed, for we may find, as in the case of 
Blaeu, that the map in question is not the handiwork of Blaeu 
at all, and that the application of his name to the map indicates 
merely that it was obtainable in his office. 

Having made his collection of maps, the student will probably 
feel the urge to interpret and explain them, and will at once be 
confronted by the realization that he is not competent to under- 
stand all of them unless he has some knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
English, French, Chinese, Italian, German, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Bugis : he need not be completely deterred by that difficulty, 
however, for this is a fit subject for co-operation and thei*e is no 
reason why half a dozen students should not join forces to pool 
their linguistic resources. The elucidation of the maps is not 
without its fascination ; problems present themselves in plenty, 
largely by reason of what might be called “ false-word puzzles ” ; 
as a distinguished English geographer, Mr. A. R. Hinks, F.R.S., 
has written “ The same details and the same selection of names 
are repeated with gradual corruption from one map to another 
What may be the meaning of “ Dauxety ”, an island off the east 
coast of Africa ? The answer is that it is a corruption of 
“ Laurentii ”, the Portuguese name for Madagascar. To come 
to Malaya, what is the explanation of Meduar or Modobar or 
Mican or Serga ? Why does the Chinese mappist of 1584 write 
“San-fo-chai” (Palembang) in the middle of the Malay Peninsula? 
And so on, if not ad infinitum, at any rate, in very numerous 
instances. But the answers to these questions the present writer 
will not tell — even if he knew them, which he does not — for the 
aim of this note is not to write an exposition, but to whet the 
appetite. 
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SERIAL 

NO. 

3 

6 ,, 

7 

8 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 
2L 
22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 


BEFORE 160§ AM 


DATE TO 
WHICH THE 
MAP RELATES 

MAKER 


SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

B.C. 

c. 1000 

A.D. 
c. 150 

EREDIA (1616) 

ORTELIUS (1597) 


BIBLIOTHEQUE . NATION- 
ALE. PARIS, SUPPL. 4567. 

HUNTINGTON, ■ LIBR A RY . 

U.S.A. 

c. 150 

PTOLEMY 


BRITISH ■ MUSEUM 
READING ROOM. I.C. 9303 
(” ULM PTOLEMY 1482). 

c. 150 

PTOLEMY 


BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. c. i. d. 5: PENUL- 
TIMATE ■ MAP. (‘‘ ROME 
PTOLEMY”, 1508). 

1154 

IDRISI 


BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 33. b. 4 : III BAND : 
ASIEN I : p. 46. 

1154 

MILLER (1927) 


BRITISH MUSEUxM. MAP 
DEPT. 33. b. 4 : III BAND ; 
ASIEN I : p. 47. 

1192 

IDRISI 


BRITISH MUSEUM MAP 
DEPT. 33. b. 4: I BAND. 

3 heft. (BACK COVER). 

c 1433 

? MAO K’UN (c. 

1575) JRAS. NORTH CHINA 

BRANCH NS. VOL. XXI* 
NO. 1 FACING PAGE 42. 

c. 1433 

? MAO K’UK (c. 

1575) BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ORIENTAL DEPT. 15,299. 
c. 22. 

1457 

FRA MAURO 


BRITISH MUSEUM MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 11,267. 

1602 

CANERIO 


BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 148. e. 25. 

1502 

CANTINO 


R, GEOG. SOCIETA^ 
STEVENSON FACSIMILE 
NO. 1. SHEETS 9-10 and 
14-15. 

1502 ' 

TOMASCHEK (1897) 

BRITISH MUSEUM* 
READING ROOM. 14.498* 
d. 9. PLATE XXVII. 

1506 

CONTARINI 


BRITISH MUSEUM. xMAP 
DEPT. 25. b. 31. 

1507 

WALDSEE MULLER 

BRITISH MUSEUM. xMAP 
DEPT, 184. f. I. 

? 1508 

? MAIOLLO 


BRITISH MUSEUxM. xMS. 
DEPT. EGERTON 2803. 

1508 

RUYSCH 


BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. c. i. d. 5: SECOND 


MAP ROME PTOLEMY'^) 
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SBRUL\ 

■■■■ m. . 

^ DATE TO-- 
: WHICH THE 
■ MAP RELATES 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT - 
REPRODUCTION 

.-,30 

c. 1513 

RODRIGUEZ 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. ■ 149. e. . 7. PAGE 85. 
NO. 18. 

,31 . 

c. 1513 

RODRIGUEZ 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 149. e..7. PAGE 84. 
NO. 15. 

■ 32 

1513 

WALDSEE MULLER 

BRITISH ■ MUSEUM. ^ MAP 
DEPT. c. i. d. 8. PAGE 86, 

33 ■ 

1615 

MAIOLLO 

ROYAL LIBRARY. MUNICH. 
ICON. 735. 

34 

1516 

WALDSEE MULLER 

BRITISH' MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT* 184. f. 1. 

35 

c. 1516 

REINEL 

BRITISH MUSEUM- 
READING ROOM. Ac- 
2647/3. FASC. 35. AP- 
PENDIX. 

36 

C.1517 

REINEL 

BRITISH MUSPIUM . 
READING ROOM. Ac. 
2647/3. FASC, 35. AP- 
PENDIX. 

. ■ 37 

c. 1520 

ANONYMOUS 

(PORTUGUESE) 

BRITISH MUSEUM, 
READING ROOM. Ac. 
2647/3. FASC. 35. AP- 
PENDIX. 

39 

1523-5 

ANONYMOUS 
(TURIN SPANISH) 

R. GEOG. SOCIETY. 
STEVENSON FACSIMILE. 
NO. 6. SHEET 6. 

40 

c. 1625 

ANONYMOUS 
{? SPANISH) 

R. GEOG. SOCIETY. 
A. 7-37. 

41 

1525-7 

? SALVIATI 

R. GEOG. SOCIETY. 
STEVENSON FACSIMILE. 
NO. 7. SHEET 16. 

43 

1527 

MAIOLLO 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 148. e. 26(2). 

44 

1629 

RIBEIRO 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. S.T.W. (1). 

46 

c. 1536 

? DESCELIERS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. M.S. 
DEPT. ADD. 5,413. 

47 

1541 

DESLIENS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 147. d. ,24. PLATE 
IV. 

48 

1542 

ROTZ 

BRITISH museum:. M.S. 
DEPT. ROYAL. 20 E. IX. 
PLATE 10. 

49 

1544 

CABOT 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 149. e. 20. PLATE 
XX. 1. 

60 

1546 

DESCELIERS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 49. e. 20. PLATE 
XIX. 6. 
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SERIAL 

NO. 

■ DA TE TO 
WHICH THE 
MAP RELATES 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

52 

■ 1550 . 

DESCELIERS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. M'S. 
DEPT. ADD., 24,065. , 

53 

1553 

DESCEEIERS 

BRITISH MUSEUBI. MAP 
,DEPT. 144. d. 34. 

55 ' 

1558 

HOMEM 

BRITISH MUSEUM. • MS. 
DEPT. AD,D.5, 415.A. PAGE 
1'7. 

5,6 

58 

1561 

1568 

GASTALDI 

HOMEM 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 5. e, 4. PLATE LVL . 
BRITISH MUSEUM. ■ MAP 
DEPT. 147. d. 24. PLATE XV. 

59 

1569 

MERCATOR 

' BRITISH MUSEUM. BiAP 
DEPT. 149. e. 20. PLATE 
■ ^ XXI. 8. 

m 

■ ■ c. 1572 

ANONYMOUS 

(PORTUGUESE) 

'.BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 2. e. 24. PLATE HI. 2. 

63 

1578 

MARTINES 

BRITISH MUSEUM.' M.S. 
DEPT. HARLEIAN 3450. 

63 

c. 1580 

DOURADO 

BRITISH MUSEUM,. MAP 
DEPT. 2. e. 24. PLATE IV. 1. 

64 

c. 1580 

DOURADO 

LINSCHOTEN SOCIETY. 
NO. VIL KAART IV. 

65 

c. 1580 

ANONYMOUS 

(PORTUGUESE) 

BRITISH MUSEUM . 
READING ROOM. 1712. f. 
27. PLATE V. 

66 

1584 

ANONYMOUS 

(CHINESE) 

R, GEOG. SOCIETY. MAP 
ROOM. (About half size of 
original). 

67 

1590 

LA?0 

LINSCHOTEN SOCIETY. 
NO. XXV. PART 2 : KAART 
IX. ■ . . 

68 

1592 

PLANCIUS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 184. k. i. 

69 

1593 

DE JODE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 2. e. 24. PLATE IV. 2. 

70 

1595 

ORTELIUS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. c. 2. d. 5. MAP 108. 

72 

1596 

langren' 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 60875: (9). 

73 

1596 

LODEWYCKSZ 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 88716. (1). 

74 

1598 

LINSCHOTEN 

B R IT I S H MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. c. 55. 
g. 7. FACING PAGE 328. 

75 

1598 

LINSCHOTEN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. c. 55. 
g. 7, FACING PAGE 32. 

76 

1598 

LODEWYCKSZ 

LINSCHOTEN SOCIETY. 
NO. VII : KAART VII. 

77 

1599 

GIJSBERTSSOON 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. 1712. 
f. 27. PLATE VIL 
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1600—1699 A.D. 


SERIAL 

NO. 

DATE TO 
WHICH THE 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 

MAP RELATES 

REPRODUCTION 

78 

c. 1600 

WINSTEDT (1932) 

JRASMB. VOL. X. PART III ■ 




END. 

79 

c. 1600 

LANGREN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 




DEPT. 184. k. I. VOL. II 
PLATE 40 (bis). 

80 

1602 

TATTON 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 

81 



SOCIETY. A. 9-3. (About 
f size of original) . 

1605 

HULSIUS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 




DEPT. 88715 (4). 

82 

1605 

BLAEU 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 




DEPT. 148. e. 24. 

83 

1606 

MERCATOR- 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 



HONDIUS 

DEPT. c. 3. c. 6. PAGE 337 
V-338 R. 

85 

1611 

HONDIUS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MA.P 




DEPl'. 148. e. 23. 

86 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 




READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. 1. FOLIO 8 R. 

87 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 




READING ROOM. 10058. 

I. 1. FOLIO 9 R. 

88 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 




READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. I. FOLIO 9 V. 

80 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

00 



READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. I. FOLIO 11 V. 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

91 



RE.ADING ROOM. 10058. 

I. 1. BETWEEN FOLIO 11 
AND 13. 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

92 



READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. 1. FOLIO 25 V. 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

93 



READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. 1. FOLIO 45 R. 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

04 



READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. 1. FOLIO 60 V. 

1613 

EREDIA 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

95 



READING ROOM. 10058. 

1. 1. FOLIO 61 R. 

1613 

CARDON (1933) 

JRASMB. VOL. XII. PART 

96 



II : FACING p. 1. 

1617 

VISSCHER 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 

98 

1623 


DEPT. 20. d. 31. VOL. II. 3. 

LANGREN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 




READING ROOM. 10057. 
f. 10. BETWEEN p. 22 




AND 23. 
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SERIAL 

DATB TO 
WHICH THE 

MAKER 

. NO- 

MAP RELATES 


99 

, 1623 

SANCHES 

101 

1633 

MERCATOR- 

hondius 

102 

1635 

BERTHELOT 

103 

1635 

BERTHELOT 

104 

c 1635 

anonymous 

(PORTUGUESE) 

106 

1640 

BLAEU 

108 

1648 

BLAEU 

109 

1652 

ALLARDT 

110 

1657-8' 

VISSCHER 

ill 

1663 

anonymous 

(DUTCH) 

112 

1664 

BLAEU 

113 

1667 

BLAEU 

114 

1669 

VERBIEST 

115 

c. 1670 

SCHENK AND 

VALK 

116 

c. 1673 

PAUL 

117 

c. 1673 

PAUL 

118 

c. 1680 

WILDE 

120 

1687 

CORONELLI 

121 

1688 

MOLL 

122 

1688-90 

KEMPTHORNE 

123 

1688-90 

kempthorne 

124 

c- 1690 

BOWREY 


SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

BRITISH MUSEUM. M.S. 

DEPT. ADD. 22,874. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 20. d. 31. VOL. 11. 7. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. SLOARE NO. 197. 
FOLIO 380 R. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. SLOANE NO. 197. 
FOLIO 389 V-390 R. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. SLOANE NO. 197. 
FOLIO 381 V-382 R. 
BRITISH jMUSEUM MAP. 

DEPT. 20. d. 31. VOL. 11. 10. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 184. k. 1. VOL. HI- 
PL.ATE 61. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 20. d. 31. VOL. II-III. 
SUPPLEMENT. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 20. d. 31. VOL. III. 4. 
JRASMB. VOL. XIV. PART 
1 : FACING p. 176. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. c. 4. d. 1. (M.\P 2) 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 

DEPT. ADD. 9047 G. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 183. p.4: SHEET E.6. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

READING ROOM. K. 116.45. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
ROOM. ADD. 5027 A. PAGE 
34. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
ROOM. ADD. 6027 A. PAGE 
102 . 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 16,737. (MAP 
10 ). 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 24. e. 28. MAP 105. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. 10028. 
g. 28. FACING p. 9. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. SLOANE NO. 3666. 
FOLIO 59 V-60 R. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. SLOANE NO. 3665. 
FOLIO 68 V-69 R. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 6222. (10). 
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SERIAL 

NO, 

126 

127 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

138 

139 
141 

143 

144 


1700-~-1799 A,D. 


DATE TO 
WHICH THE 
MAP RELATES 

1700 


MAKER 


SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 

reproduction 


EBERAKD 


1700 

1700 

1705 
? 1710 
? 1710 
1710 


EBERARD 

(FIRST PORTION) 
EBERARD 


BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT.- ADD. 15,738. CARTF 
40. 

BRITISH IVrUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15738. CARTE 
29. ■ ■ ■ : 


BRITISH MUSEUM. MS 
DEPT. ADD. 15,738. CARTE 

(SECOND PORTION) 

DE LISLE 


ANONYMOUS 

(ENGLISH) 

MOLL 

ALLARD 


1711 THORNTON 


1711 THORNTON 


c. 1714 SENEX AND 
MAXWELL 

1714 BOWEN 


1719 MR. C. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
READING ROOM K. 115* 4! 

BRITISH MUSEUM. M\P 
DEPT. 88,715. (2). 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 52,410 (4) 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. c. 6. c. 4. TOME III. 
MAP 471. 

BRITISPI MUSEUIM. MAP 
DEPT. 22. d. 15. BETWEEN 
p. 72 AND 73. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT, 22. d. 15. BETWEEN 
p. 60 AND 61. 

HUNTINGTON I.IBRARY. 
U.S.A. 

LIBRARY 


HUNTINGTON 

U.S.A. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
READING ROOM. K. 209 
i. 6, TOME V : FACING p. 
124. ^ 


1726 

VALENTIJN 

BRITISH MUSEUM 
READING ROOM G. 7031 
AFTER p. 360. 

1728 

KNAPTON 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
dept. 31. e. 4: MAP 33. 

c. 1740 

OTTENS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. K. 116. 3. 

1750 

ROBERT 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP. 
DEPT. 38. f. 3. MAP 97. 

1760 

MOUNT AND 
PAGE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 60.001. 7. (Reduced 
to 2/3). 
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SERIAL 

NO. 

DATE TO 
WHICH THE 
MAP RELATES 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

144 

1750 

MOUNT AND BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 

PAGE DEPT. 60,001. 7. (Reduced 

to 2/3). 

(SECOND PORTION) 

, 145 , ■ 

c. 1750 

ANONYMOUS 

(FRENCH) 

BRITISH MUSEUM. M.S. 

DEPT. ADD. , 15,331. 

PLATE 18. 

146 

c. 1750 

ANONYMOUS 

(FRENCH) 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15,331. 

PLATE 17. 

147 

? c. 1752 

? D’ANVILLE 

HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 

U.S.A. ■ 

148 ■ 

1752 

D^^NVILLE 

BTITTSH MUSEU,M. 
READING ROOM. K. 114. 
17. 

150 

1762 

HINTON 

BRITISH MUSEUM. ■ MAP 
DEPT. 58,415. (1). 

151 

1763 

ALVES 

HUNTINGTON LIBRARY. 

U.S.A. ■ 

153 

1775 

M A N N E V I L - 
LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15,319. CARTE 
12. 

154 

1775 

M A N N E V I L - 
LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15,319. CARTE 
13. 

155 

1775 

M A N N E V I L > 
LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15,319. CARTE 
15. 

156 

1775 

MANNEVIL- 

LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15,319. CARTE 
17. 

157 

1775 

MANNE VIL- 
LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MS. 
DEPT. ADD. 15,319, CARTE 
21. 

158 

1775 

MANNE VIL- 
LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. 460. g. 8. 
CARTE 39. 

159 

1775 

MANNEVIL- 

LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. 460. g. 8, 
CARTE 49. 

160 

1775 

MANNEVIL- 

LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. 460. g. 8. 
CARTE 50. 

161 

1775 

MANNEVIL- 

LETTE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 
READING ROOM. 460. g. 8. 
CARTE 51. 

163 

1780 

KITCHIN 

BRITISH MUSEUM, MAP 
DEPT. 40. 1 5. MAP 23, 

164 

c. 1781 

ASBRIDGE 

HUNTINGTON LIBRARY. 
U.S.A. 
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SERIAL 

NO. 

DATE TO 
WHICH THE 
MAP RELATES 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

165 

c. 1784 

ZATTA E. FIGLI 

HUNTINGTON 

U.S.A. 

LIBRARY. 

166 

1785 

ZATTA E. FIGLI 

HUNTINGTON 

U.S.A. 

LIBRARY. 

167 . 

c. 1786 

FORREST 

HUNTINGTON 
U.S.A. , 

LIBRARY. 

168 

c. 1786 

FORREST 

HUNTINGTON 
. U.S.A. 

LIBRAR^r. 

169 

c. 1786 

GUMMING 

HUNTINGTON 

U.S.A. 

LIBRARY. 

170 

— 

— 

— 

— 

171 

c. 1794 

LINDSEY 

BRITISH MUSEUM, 
READING ROOM 570. h. 3, 


MAP 6. 
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SERIAL 

NO. 

BATE TO 
WHICH THE 
iVIAP RELATES 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

173 

1806 

HORSBURGH 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 147. e. 18 : MAP 122. 

, 174 

1808 

CARY 

BRITISH MUSEUM.' . MAP 
DEPT. 40. f. 10 : MAP 44. 

175 

1813 

PINKERTON 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MilP. 
DEPT. 45. f. 7. 

176 

c- 1818 

ANONYMOUS 

(BUGIS) 

GEOGRAPHICAL INSTI- 

TUTE, UTRECHT. 

177 

1818 

LINDSAY 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 60001. (I).. (Reduced 
to 2/3). 

178 

1820 

CRAWFORD 

BRITISH MUSEUM. ..MAP 
DEPT. 147. e. 18 : PAGE 125. 
Reduced on 2/3). 

180 

1832 

WYLD 

BRITISH MUSEUM. ■ MAP 
DEPT. 58765. (8). 

181 

1833 

HORSBURGH 

(FIRST PORTION) 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. MAPS 148 e. 18. 

181 

1833 

FIORSBURGH BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 

DEPT. MAPS 148. e. 18. 

(SECOND PORTION) 

182 

1836 

TASSIN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 7. c. 18: FACING 
P. 86 (bis). 

183 

c. 1836 

TASSIN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 7. c. 18 : FACING 
P. 246. 

184 

1836 

TASSIN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 7. c. 18: FACING 
P. 269. 

185 

1840 

BRITISH ADMIR- 
ALTY 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. SEC. XII. (1353). 

186 

1840 

BRITISH ADMIR- 
ALTY 

BRITISH MUSEUM, MAP 
DEPT. SEC. XII. (1355). 

187 

1840 

TASSIN 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 46900. (30). 

189 

1849 

THOMSON 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. SEC. XII. (2041). 
(Reduced to 2/3) 

190 

1851 

THOMSON 

JOURNAL OF THE IND. 
ARCH. VOL. VI: FACING 
P. 499. 

191 

1852 

HOBBS 

(FIRST PORTION) 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 60001. (3). 

191 

1852 

HOBBS 

BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 
DEPT. 60001. (3). 


(SECOND PORTION) 
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SERIAL 

NO. 

DATE TO 
WHICH THE 
MAP RELATES 

MAKER 

SOURCE OF THE PRESENT 
REPRODUCTION 

192 

1853 

VALBERG 

JOURNAL OF THE, IND. 
ARCH. N.S. VOL. I : FAC- 
ING P. 298 

193 

1857 

RICHARDS 

BRITISH MUSEUM MAP. 
DEPT. SEC. XIII. 998. 


(FIRST PORTION) 

RICHARDS BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 

DEPT. SEC. XIII. 998. 

(SECOND PORTION) 

RICHARD BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 

DEPT. H. F. SEC. 17 (3076). 

IMRAY BRITISH MUSEUM. MAP 

DEPT. 60001. (4). 

(FIRST PORTION) 


195 

1859 

IMRAY 

BRITISH 

MUSEUM. MAP 


(SECOND PORTION) 

DEPT. 

60001. (4). 


196 

1859 

IMRAY 

BRITISH 

' MUSEUM. ■ MAP 

(THIRD PORTION) 

DEPT. 

60001.(4), 



196 

1860 

ROSE, MORESBY 

BRITISH 

. MUSEUM. MAP 


AND WARD 

DEPT. SEC. XII. (1353). 



(FIRST PORTION) 


190 

1860 

ROSE, MORESBY 

BRITISH 

MUSEUM. MAP 


AND WARD 

DEPT. 

SEC. XII. (1353). 



(SECOND PORTION) 

197 

1860 

ROSE, MORESBY 

BRITISH 

MUSEUM. MAP 


AND WARD 

DEPT. 

SEC. XII. (1355). 



(FIRST PORTION) 

197 

1860 

ROSE, MORESBY 

BRITISH 

MUSEUM. MAP 


AND WARD 

DEPT. 

SEC. XII. (1355). 



(SECOND PORTION) 

198 

1860 

QUINTON 

SURVEY 

OFFICE, SINGA- 



PORE. 

(Reduced slightly). 

199 

1862 

MONIOT 

T.R.A.S.S.B, NO. 1: AFTER 




P. 56. 


200 

1866 

FRENCH MINIS- 

BRITISH 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT TIMES 
IN THE MALAY PENINSULA AND THE 
STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

By ROLAND BRADDELL, m.a., (Oxon.), f.e.g.s. 

S 3. Pre-Funan (Continued from Vol. XIV. pt. 3, 1936, p. 71). 

Our anticipation of the Sejamh Malayu will have prepared 
the reader^s mind for the introduction of the Indians into the 
story of the Malay Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca and we 
propose now to use the Kedah Annals as a convenient vehicle for 
I continuing our consideration of the period we term Pre-^unan 
which takes us up to the middle of the 3rd century A.D. 

We turn then to the early traditions of the ancient State 
of Kedah which are embodied in the very interesting Hikayat 
Marong Maha Wangsa^, usually called in English the Kedah 
Annals. When they were reduced to writing we have been 
unable to discover but they were translated into English by Col. 
James Low (121) in 1849. He thought it probable that the 
Annals were originally ** written in some Hindu dialect, until 
Islamism prevailed in Keddah, when the previous order of things 
was subverted, and the Arabic character was introduced 
(121, p. 3). It is said that Low’s translation is not a good one 
b^t nobody else has bothered to provide another during the 
eighty-eight years that have elapsed since its publication, though 
Bland in 1910 contributed a precis in English of a part of the 
Annals (122) and Sturrock has edited in romanised Malay 
Wilkinson’s jawi edition (123). There has, moreover, been no 
local consideration of the contents of the Annals beyond Low’s 
own notes appended to his translation, except a note by Blagden 
(124) upon the cannibal King of Kedah and an article by 
Winstedt (125) containing some general references. An examina- 
tion of the Annals, therefore, is much overdue. 

The Kedah tradition of royal descent begins not with a 
royal prince but with a semi-royal ambassador who was sent on 
an embassy to China. The first Annal translated by Low relates 
the voyage of the ambassador, the shipwreck of most of his fleet 
and his consequent foundation of the settlement of Kedah. 

The Annals tell us (121), p. 4) that “ after the war of Rama 
the Island of Lankapuri became a desert, and fell under the rule 
of the mighty bird Girda which however had previously har- 
boured on the Island Girda is, of course, Garuda, Vishnu’s 
bird, and Low tells us that Lankapuri was the Lankawi islands 


1 Meaning **Story of Marong Mahawangsa; or Marong of the Great 
Family.'* 
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but says that there was a Lan-kapuri likewise lying somewhere 
betwixt Palembang and Jambi in Sumatra ”. Much more, 
however, must be said than that and we shall find ourselves 
involved in the ancient Indian geographic picture of south- 
eastern Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 

Ancient Indian geography is a difficult matter to consider 
because the subject has not yet received from Indian scholars 
sufficient attention nor are they in sufficient agreement, and 
also because our main local library has a deficiency of books 
dealing with things Indian : but quite enough can be said to show 
local students what a profitable object of study is to be found 
in the Puranas which deal with the evolution of the universe 
from the constituent elements, the genealogies of the gods and 
seers, groups of ' great ages ' included in an aeon (kalpa) and 
the history of royal families^. Actually the Sanskrit word 
purana means simply an ' ancient tale ’ or 'old narrative' and for 
a general picture of the Puranas the reader is referred to an 
excellent article by Ramachandra Dikshitar (126). 

The Puranas go as a whole by the name of the Fifth Veda 
and they must have attained celebrity in the latter part of the 
Vedic period. There are 18 Mahapurana or Great Puranas and 
18 Upapurana or small Puranas. Of the Mahapurana the most 
important for our present purpose is the Va^m Parana, of which 
there is a study by Ramachandra Dikshitar issued by the 
University of Madras (127). The Puranas date from a period 
prior to Gautama Buddha for the earlier ; those of them that 
contain the dynastic lists show evidence of revision during the 
beginning of our era up to 500 A.D. ; and it seems that the com- 
position of the whole body spread over some centuries, some of 
them being prior to the Mahabharata since the Puranas are 
mentioned in that epic. Many of them were translated into 
Tamil and passed into the great literature of the Sangam Age. 
They give a picture of the cosmogony according to ancient 
Indian conception and the Vayu Purana in its chapter 48 gives a 
picture of Greater India which makes this purana so important 
to us. Portions of the Vayu Purana, which is considered to be 
one of the earliest of those extant to-day date back to the 5th 
century B.C, but other portions must have been added or revised 
as late as 500 A.D. (127, pp. 46-49). Jayaswal considers that 
the important chapter 48 gives names current in Gupta times^ 
(109, p, 155, n. 5). 

The Brahman conception of the world was that it contained 
seven concentric dvipas — Jambu, Saka, Kusa, Salmala (Salmaii 
or Shalmali), Krauncha, Gomeda (Gomanda or Plaksha) and 
Pushkara — encircled by seven samudras, or collections of water, 
the Seven Seas in fact. Dvipa is often translated bluntly into 

^Cambridge History of India, vol : 1 p. 296. 

2320-600 A.D. 
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^island ’ but primarily it meant / land having water (and not 
sea) on two (and not all ) of its sides ' (128, p. xxxvii). Majumdar 
(ibid : p. 751 ) says that *'it has also to be added in this connection 
that the word dvipa has been derived by Panini as dvi and ap. 
It thus means land having water on two of its sides. Thus dvipa 
is not identical with ' island It includes peninsulas and some- 
times doabs zho ''. Macdonell in his Sanskrit Dictionary says 
of dvipa “ sandbank in a river ; island; concentric terrestrial 
island (the world being considered to consist of 4, 7, 13 or 18 
such encircling Mount Meru like the petals of a lotus) 'h It is 
worthy of notice that the Chinese used the word tcheou^ in the 
same way (129, p. 222). The Malays similarly gave their word for 
island pulau, an extended meaning ; in Sumatra it is used as 
meaning the level bank of a river (24, p. 3) and Wilkinson in his 
Dictionary seems to show that the basic idea is a piece of land 
which is divided off or isolated by water or sea or marsh or 
rice-fields. 

Of the seven dvipas mentioned Jambu dvipa is the central 
and represents Asia, The navel or centre of the earth is the 
Meru range and in its middle is the Meru Mountain or Sumeru or 
Maha Meru, as it was variously called ; Tripathi (130, ix, p. 883) 
thinks that the Altai mountains formed the Meru range. Maha 
Meru itself contained the abode of the four-headed Brahma with 
camp residences of almost all the powerful gods (ibid : p. 884). 
Nundo Lai Dey (131, p. 197) says that there was also a Meru in 
Saka dvipa which is the Hindukush mountain. Pliny and Arrian 
called it Mount Meros and said that it was the abode of Bacchus 
(102, pp. 156, 184). 

It is an interesting fact that the conception of the earth 
as consisting of Seven Islands or Continents was not peculiar to 
ancient India. An article by Eckhard Unger in Antiquity^ con- 
tains the following passage The only example of a Baby- 
lonian world-map hitherto found dates from the Persian period 
and is probably part of a comprehensive description of the world. 
According to the text on the tablet we have here a chart of the 
‘ Seven Islands ’ or regions supposed to lie between the ' Earthly 
Ocean ' — called the ' Bitter River ' — and the ' Heavenly Ocean’. 
A description of the latter, with its zodiacal signs, even comes 
into the text. Yet the round earth, with Babylon as its centre, 
the ' hub of the universe is just roughly sketched in, being 
only required, apparently, to make clear the position of the 
' Seven Islands ’ . . . . For a long time this cosmos was the accept- 
ed idea of the world, but every nation saw it with a different 
centre — itself, placed, as the case might be, in Jerusalem, 


^WTien quoting French authors we use the French transliteration 
the Chinese character is 

•Ancient Babylonian Maps and Plans, 1935, vol ; ix, pp. 311-322 at 
P-314. 
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jEf yptian Thebes or Greece, and' naturally the arrangement 
■’oyithin the cosmos varied accordingly 'h 

Jambudvipa was divided into nine varsas or continents of 
’Which Bharatavarsa occupied the southern-most part of the 
ihemisphere. We now reach a source of much controversy. To 
tquote Ramachandra Dikshitar (124, p. 17) to what geographical 
territory the term Bharatavarsa is to be assigned is still a bone of 
contention among scholars. One school of scholars maintains 
that it means the Indian empire as it is to-day, including perhaps 
Burma. Others are of opinion that Bharatavarsa means Greater 
India and will therefore include Malaya Peninsula, Indian 
Archipelago, and even Indo-China The orginal is quoted 
without alteration. 

The nine divisions were Indradvipa, Kaserumat or Kaseru- 
*dvipa, Tamraparna or Tamravarni, Gabhastimai or Gabhastiman. 
sKumaridvipa or Kumarika, Nagadvipa, Saumya, Varuna, and 
Cxandharva (128, p. 8 ; 127, pp. 18 and 19). 

Majumdar makes these identifications (128, appendix 1) — 
' Kumaradvipa is India proper ; Tamraparna is Ceylon : Indra- 
' dvipa is Burma, which conjecture he says issupported by Ptolemy; 
Kaserumat is the Malay Peninsula ; Gandharva is Gandhara, 
the valley of the Kabul with a small tract of land to the east of 
the Indus ; for the rest he makes suggestions into which we need 
not go. 

Jayaswal (109, pp. 154, 155) writes ' Between the Himavat 
and the sea, Bharatavarsha stands, but it covers a larger area 
on account of Indians (Bharatipraja) living in eight more islands 
or sea-girt lands (dvipas) ' which are mutually inaccessible on 
account of the sea intervening h India is the ninth in that sea- 
girt system. This clearly means that the eight dvipas or islands 
and peninsulas, inhabited by Indians, were in one direction 
from the Indian Peninsula. The direction is indicated by the 
situation of Tamraparni, one of the eight Hindu dvipas. All 
these , dvipas were to the east, that is, they constituted what 
we call Further India. Indradvipa, the first dvipa in the list, 
has been satisfactorily identified with / Burma The Malay 
Peninsula was well known to Indians at that time, a fact evidenced 
by an inscription of the fourth century A.D. inscribed on a 
pillar (in the present district of Wellesly) by a Hindu sea-captain 
(Mahanavika) Budhagupta^ of Eastern India, and it is very 
probable that the Kaseru or Kaserumat dvipa which is mentioned 
next to Indradvipa, meant the present Straits Settlements''. 
Jayaswal thus accepts three of Majumdar's identifications ; 
but the rest he says are * hopeless '. He considers Nagadvipa 
to be the Nicobars, following Gerini (46, pp. 379-383) ; and he 
thinks that ' Naga ' was the ethnic designation of the pre-Hindu 


^Actually the inscription gives th^ spelling Buddhagnpta. R.B. 
1937] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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inhabitants of the Indian over-seas colonies. ''Gabhastiman, 
meaning the ' Island of the Sun ^ Saumya, Gandharva and 
Varuna represent the Archipelago (Sumatra, Borneo, etc.) out 
of which Sumatra- Java had certainly settlements of Indians 
before the fourth century A.D. It is certain that the Puranas 
in the third and fourth centuries are conscious of the Hindu 
colonies in Further India and treat them as parts of Bharata- 
varsha 

Ramachandra Dikshitar (127), on the other hand, considers 
that the nine divisions of Bharat avarsa were all in India except 
Indradvipa which was Burma. He follows Gerini's identifications 
of the dvipas; and he is definite that Kaserumat or Kaserudvipa 
was not the Malay Peninsula but Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Where Indian scholars differ it is obvious that the writer 
can offer nothing but there is matter peculiar to the Vayu 
Parana which seems to have great bearing on the dispute and 
it is contained in Chapter 48 of that pur ana alone, no other 
containing anything like it. No English translation of this 
pur ana has yet been published but Professor Nilakanta Sastri 
has most kindly translated Chapter 48 for us. His translation is 
printed in the Appendix and should be studied closely by the 
reader. It is obvious that the chapter presents great interest to 
anthropologists and geologists as well as geographers and 
historians. 

Tripathi (130, x, p. 121) summarizes the information in the 
Vayu Parana by saying that^ to the south of India, in the 
Indian Ocean there were many small hilly islands rising on the 
peaks of a mountain range called the Vidyutan range, inhabited 
by a short-statured people of cloud-blue colour enjoying short 
life, living on green fruits, roots, herbs and foliage like monkeys 
and cows^. Besides these islands there were numerous small 
ones called the V arhinadvipa Varsa and six other islands inhabited 
by various classes of people and containing mines of different 
metals and gems. The names of these six islands are (1) Anga- 
clvipa (? Borneo) ; (2) Yama or Yavadvipa (? Java) ; (3) Malaya- 
dvipa (? Malayan Peninsula, or Celebes and Malacus Islands); 
(4) Sankhadvipa and Kumudadvipa (? Siam and Cambodia or 
New Guinea) ; (5) Kusadvipa (Cocos Islands) ; and (6) Varahadvipa 
(? Philippine or Australia). Of these Angadvipa was full of 
Mleccha^ and other populations, had a hill called the Cakra 
Mountain which contained numerous Naga abodes, and was 
regarded to be in the middle or heart of the Naga countries. The 
high beautiful Malayadvipa, the land of gold and silver mines 
and of sandal forests, inhabited by many kinds of Mlecchas, had the 


^The passage is quoted verbatim and without changing the spelling of the 
geographic names used. R.B. 

^Which makes one think of the Negritos. R.B. 

^Uncivilised people. 
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Mahamalaya alias Manclara mountains which had the hermitage of 
Sage i\gasti and of many Siddhas. The Sankhadvipa also'^was 
inhabited by many kinds of Miecchas and contained the palace of a 
Naga King Sankha-Mukha. The Kumudadvipa was inhabited 
by many pious people. In the Varaha island lived various tribes 
of Miecchas and other nationalities. It was highly prosperous ■ and 
contained extensive rice-fields and a beautiful hill called the 
Varaha from which flowed the river Varahi. The people here were 
worshippers of the Varaha incarnation of Visnu 

Vader (132), p. 348) gives some further information. He 
points out that the Vayu Purana describes the sixdvipas round 
about Jambu Dvipa as (1) Anga Dvipa (2) Yava Dvipa (3) Malaya 
Dvipa (4) Sankha Dvipa (5) Kusa Dvipa and (6) Varaha Dvipa. 
He then proceeds the third in the above list : Malaya Dvipa is 
further described in verses 20-30 of (Chapter 48 of the Vayu 
Purana). It is said about this island that there are many gold 
mines there and the population consists of several classes of Miec- 
chas. There is a great mountain named Malaya containing silver 
mines. Heavenly bliss is obtained on the mountain on every Parva 
or Amavasya day. The famous Trikuta mountain is also situated 
on this island. The mountain is very extensive and has several 
very beautiful valleys and summits. The great city called Lanka 
is founded on one of the slopes of this mountain. Its length is 
hundred yojanas while its breadth is 30 yojanas. To the east of 
this island lies a great Siva temple in a holy place called Gokarna 'h 

Tripathi (130, IX, pp. 466, 467) says that the Nisada Miecchas 
in India are described in the Puranas as being of charcoal colour, 
red eyes, black or curly hair and that they were a short-statured 
but very strong people. From the very beginning they w^ere 
treated as a degraded race owing to their peculiar constitution and 
conduct. From their description he says that they appear to 
correspond with the present day ‘ Dravidian type ’ of the Indian 
ethnic divisions as given in the Imperial Gazetteer of India ; and 
he points out that the red quality of the eyes is a marked charac- 
teristic. 

At p. 468 he says that the Puranas also make mention of 
numerous Mleccha tribes living in Indonesia and “it is just 
possible that during the age of Asura supremacy when the great 
Indian empire extended far outside ( or when India proper came 
under the subjugation of the Asuras of the now-submerged Patala 
continent) free maritime intercourse and the then political 
situation had led several migrations of these Mleccha people to 
and from India, resulting in their manners, customs, language 
and religion being greatly influenced by the outside contact 

It seems to us that the ancient Indians differentiated the 
people of Further India into two main generalisations, Miecchas 
and Nagas, and we think that the former referred to the ancient 
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black element in the population which resembled the Negritos, 
Melanesians and Australians of to^-day, while the latter referred 
to that part of the population which may be termed Indonesian, 
Jayaswal is clearly right in thinking that the Nagas of Further 
India were among its pre-Hindu inhabitants since tradition 
everywhere proves that; but the Piiranas seem clearly in their 
mention of the Mlecchas to show^ that the Nagas were not the 
only pre-Hindu ethnic element. If our view is right, the Puranas 
accord with the evidence and with what the Chinese noted since 
the latter, as we shall see, clearly remarked the two main ethnic 
generalisations, calling the Indonesian type Kunlun '^ and stating 
the physical peculiarities of the other though not giving it any 
particular name. 

The Puranas and Epics also refer to another people called 
Raksasas who were, we suggest, the cannibalistic part of the 
population cdlltd Lo-cha'^ by the Chinese and whose existence, as 
we shall see, was noted by Ptolemy. Havana was the great 
Raksasa king. 

Of the six dvipas named above Malaya-dvipa and Yava- 
dvipa possess the greatest interest to us: but before considering 
them we may note as to the other dvipas that Jayaswal takes 
Anga-dvipa to be Champa (109, p. 244) and he also says (ibid: 
p. 250) that '' the Vayu Purana gives a full description of Simha- 
pura, a capital in Further India, evidently in Malaya but 
unfortunately does not elaborate this statement in any way or say 
in w='hich dvipa the Purana places Simhapura. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar (127, pp. 30-31) follows Gerini's identifications and 
states Kusa-dvipa to be the Sunda Archipelago, Varaha-dvipa 
possibly the Hog Island near the west coast of Sumatra, Anga- 
dvipa the Andaman Islands, Sankha-dvipa possibly Tongking 
and Che-Kiang. But the reader who examines Gerini will see 
that his identifications turn upon etymological reasoning, which 
we suggest to be largely unsafe. 

And now we will consider the identification of Malayadvipa. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar (127 p. 30) says that it is ''identified 
with the modern Sumatra where the chief mountain bears the 
name Malaya Tripathi, as we have seen, doubtingly suggested 
the Malay Peninsula and Gerini seems to have considered it to 
be a later term applied to the Peninsula (46, p. 81) and that the 
Puranic Salmali-dvipa was the Peninsula.^ 


^ iff? • 

mm ; the Chinese equivalent of Raksha. 

*In which case the reader should recollect what we wrote in this Journal 
vol. xiv, pt. 3, at p. 53, the last paragraph. R.B. 
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We, suggest , that there is evidence to prove that Malaya- 
dvipa waS' Sumatra ; or possibly Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula 
taken together as a general district. 

As we have seen, the Vayu Parana places a city of Lanka 
(Lankapuri or Lankapura) in Malaya-dvipa ; and as is weiPknown 
the name Lanka has very strong connection in Malay tradition with 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 

Now the Ramayana tells us that Lanka was the city of 
Havana, King of the demon Raksasas, who carried off Sita the 
wife of Rama, and it is a vexed question where this Lanka of the 
Ramayana should be situated. Many Oriental scholars assert 
bluntly that Ravana's Lanka is Ceylon because it is so stated in 
the Mahavamsa the most ancient history of Ceylon, which dates 
from the fifth century A.D. Other scholars place it elsewhere and 
in 1926 Vader contributed his well-known article (132) in which 
he re-examined the whole question. His theory as summarized by 
himself is as follows : — “ Lanka was the capital of the big island 
known as Raksasa Dvipa situated in the midst of the southern 
ocean. This Lanka was situated on the equator or the middle 
part of the earth. The distance between the Southern extremity 
of India and the Raksasa Dvipa or Lanka was a hundred Yojanas 
i.e, about 700 miles 'h He then collects evidence to show that 
Ceylon and Lanka were not the same nor was the Lanka city 
situated in Ceylon. He produces references showing the use of 
the names Simhala and Lanka in the same passage but differen- 
tiating between them clearly. He then cites the passage from the 
Vayu Parana concerning Malaya-dvipa wiiich we have already 
quoted, and goes on to show that the great astronomer Bhaska- 
racarya, who was born in 1115 A.D., stated that Lanka was on 
or about the equator. He also cites the Ramayana as showing 
that Havana's Lanka could not have been Ceylon. His conclu- 
sion, worked upon Bhaskaracarya's statements as to latitude and 
longitude and the distance of 100 yojanas, is that the Maidive 
Islands were the Raksasa-dvipa. Vader shows that the ancient 
name for Ceylon was Tamra-dvipa or Tamraparni, which Ptolemy 
called Taprobane, and that it was afterwards called Simhala- 
dvipa. He concludes with this interesting passage — Even 
the geologists maintain that before the 4th millennium B.C. there 
existed a big continent in the Indian Ocean. Its extent lay from 
the south of India. In course of time this big continent became 
immersed in the waters and what portions we have now such as 
Malaya Dvipa, Seychelles, Rodrigues, Chagos, Mauritius, Mada- 
gascar, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Ascension, Falkland, Graham, 
West Antarctica, etc. are nothing but the mountain tops or plateaus 
of the old big continent. The Malaya Dvipa or Maldives is the 
site of the Raksasa Dvipa of Havana with its capital Lanka- 
Puri." 


^See Geiger’s Translation, 1934, Ch. VII, xxxi. 
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Tr* i a9R 'Rnmadas (133) subjected Vader's article to criticism. 

He arguments, supported by extracts 

c Qar\Ql'rit literatuic to show that Lanka was quite distinct 
mm Sylt ar“^^^^^ but do not prove what he 

irom i oration " Later he writes that Vader 

“""SserSt this Malaya Dvipa is the present Maldives in the 
Indian Ocean. But what about the Siva temple to the east of 
these Maldives ? Is the mountain there called Malaya . ^ Are 
there any gold and silver mines in them?” Ramadas looked to the 
Malava mountains in India which lie to the west of Onssa and he 
Sys that the mountains of Ganjam and Vizagapatam ^re well- 
knLvn by that name. Malai, Ramadas reminds us, means a hill 
in fUp Dravidian languages ; and he says that the Eastern Ghats, 
north of the Godavari Valiev are called the Malaya mountai^. 
Tr kttf (which in Sanskrit means three-peaked) s, he says, the 
bSest mountain in the present Malaya hills. Working thus on 
etymological lines Ramadas concludes that ‘"Lanka was the name 
nf the highland from which the two rivers, the Narmada and the 
Mahanadi rise, and it was the chief abode of Ravana, the King 
of the Rakshsas of the time of Rama of the Iksvaku family _o^ 
North Kosala ”. He has, however, to admit that he can point 
to no geological evidence to show that any ja ever existed 
round it and the Ramayana clearly indicates that this was h 
case with Lanka. Apart from that, Ramadas seems to base his 
arguments upon the proposition that there can only be one place 
called by the same name. 

We venture the following possible explanation. The original 
story of Rama, Ravana and Lanka is a very ancient one indeed, 
and there is no hope, in our opinion, of ever ^ite 

of the original Lanka. But we know of the ancient Indian habit 
of carrying their celebrated names to different localities We 

have already commented upon this habit? Tf'iSuS 

and has been remarked by many scholars. WhaLmore natural 
than that Ceylon or Simhala should have receded the name of 
Lanka ? This is recorded in the fifth century ^-L- centunes after 
the first story of Lanka. And what rnore natural than that there 
should also have been another Lanka in Gupta tinies, from ^ 
chapter 48 of the Vayu Purana appears to date ? \yhat aga n 
is more natural than that the Kalingas from ancient Orissa should 
have carried the name Malaya with them and applied it to a place 
or places distinguished by mountain ranges ? 

The name Malaya-dvipa does not occur in the older parts of 
the Puranas at all ; it appears to have come into use after tne 
beginning of our era. We will now show what is the evidence 
connecting the name Lanka with Sumatra. 


iThe Greeks also knew Ceylon as Palaesimunda from another ancient 
Indian name for it, Parasanmdra. R.B. 

»See this Journal vol. idv, pt. 3, pp. 55-6. 
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Marsden (134, pp. xxiv-xxv) wrote in 1812 that ‘‘much 
fallacious inference appears to have been drawn from the resem- 
blance of the Sanskrit term Malaya to the name of the people of 
whom we are speaking, which has induced some persons, whose 
authority carries with it great weight, to consider the 
dwipa as denoting the Malay peninsula 'h He then goes on to say 
that it was exclusively the mountainous region in the southern 
part of the peninsula of India and refers to the Tamil names for 
it, all of which are '' derivatives from the word male, signifying 
‘ a mountain h*' That puts squarely in issue the question why 
the Malays are so-called ; why do we find Malayu as a name 
in the Peninsula and in Sumatra ? The answer, in our opinion, 
can only be that the ancient Indians brought it like so many 
other names from their own country. As a Sanskrit word Malaya 
is the name for the Western Ghats which abound in sandaT trees 
and so the name is connected with sandal wood, the sandal tree 
and sandal ointment ; but whether it is the mountain which gave 
its name to the tree or the tree to the mountain we do not know. 
Wilkinson in his Dictionary makes no suggestion as to the origin 
of the name Malay ; and, unless it was imported as one would 
expect by the ancient Indians, there is no explanation for it^. 

If the reader will now turn to Marsden’s History of Sumatra 
(97, pp. 338-340) he will find two curious Menangkabau docu- 
ments quoted in extenso, a warrant and a letter. The three 
seals on the warrant are curious ; they are those of the eldest 
brother, the Sultan of Rum, the second brother, the Sultan of 
China, and the youngest brother, the Sultan of Menangkabau, 
whose warrant it was. The first is called Maharaja x\lif, the 
second Maharaja Dempang or Dipang and the last Maharaja Dirja 
or Durja, which obviously is Maharaja Diraja. The reader will 
remember what we have already written ^ concerning these three 
brothers, though we have not as yet explained them. There was an 
ancient notion about four emperors, the ' sons of heaven of 
China, India, the Roman Empire (Rum) and the Yue Chi. Pro- 
fessor Pelliot has illuminated it in a most interesting essay (135) 
and it has also been considered recently by Professor Przyiuski 
(136) ; to those two essays the reader is referred'|as giving|the 
explanation for the three seals on the Menangkabau documents. 
The Yue Chi have dropped out in the southern seas ; coming from 
the far north they w^ere meaningless in Malaysia. The Sultan of 
Menangkabau substitutes himself for the emperor of India as 
doubtless did the ancient Maharajas whose seat was at Palembang 
and of whom he claimed to be the dynastic descendant. 

In the Menangkabau warrant there are inter alia the following 


^Since writing the above Dr. R. C. Majnmdar has dealt with the question 
in an important article The Malay, 1936, Vol. Ill J. G. 1. S. pp. 86-96, and to 
it the reader is recommended. This article makes it unnecessary for me to 
change what I had written. R.B. 

^See this Journal, Vol. XIV, pt. 3, pp. 43-44. 
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rlaimsi bv the Sultan who traces his dynasty irom_ the Kings 
of Palembang that he is a descendant of Raja Iskandar 

V ■ the nossessor of the wood kamat] of the lance iawSjMg 

fflOT&Mra ■ of the gold-mine named which 

vldS gold of twelvl carats, and of the gold named which 

Inlis the dalik wood ; of the sword named churak-st-mandang- 

jS'Vhfch r"dv.d one hundred JX mountS 

with the fiend Si Katimuno, whom it slew, of the mountain 

Siguntang-guntang, which divides Palembang and Jambi, and of 
the Burning Mountain.” 

Tn the letter the following further things should be noticed. 

It savs tha “ when the world was habitable God gave hrm a 
bid Sled that had the gilt of speech ;,tte he sen ^o™ 

on earth to look out for a spot where he might establish nn 
inheritance, and the first place he alighted upon was the fertile 
island of situated between Palembang and Jambi, 

and from thence sprang the famous kingdom of Mananmhow, 
which will be renowned and eighty until the^Judgmenb Day 
Hocinet here is obviously the Garuda of the Kedah Annals. In 

dealing with Menangkabau traditional history Marsden ( , 

TsS? wrote that it deduced its origin from two brothers who 
landed at ” Palembang or at a small island near it, named Lanka- 
pura ” after which they proceeded to the mountain named 
Siguntang-guntang. Marsden in these 

taken Sulm as ' island ’ but, as we have seen, it had a wider 
meaning in Sumatra ; so may it not be that the legend was that 
the two^ brothers landed on a river-bank where Lanka-pura the 
town, came to be ? It does not matter at all, however, and we 
have made the citations merely to show, as is well-known, mat 
tradition in this part of Sumatra places there a Lankapura, or city 
of Lanka. 

There was every reason for the ancient Indians connectmg 
the name of Lanka with Sumatra, since in that island even to this 
day the last vestiges of a previous cannibalism still remain, ana, 
as we shaU note later, there is traditional evidence for canni- 
balism in early times in the north of the Malay Penmsula, where 
the name Lanka is very strong in tradition and recorded evidence. 

Taking the rest of the statements in the Vayu Purana as to 
Malaya-dvipa, they all apply well to Sumatra. It was noted tor 
its gold and silver ; in it was a Trikuta mountain and Mahameru 
as we saw when dealing with the Sejarah Malayu ; there are very 
beautiful valleys and summits on its mountain range, indeeU 
notoriously so ; it is, as we shall see in the next paragraph, closel5/ 
connected with the sage Agastya ; there was a pre-hindu city near 
its Mahameru mountain as we have already seen ; and there is 


iWe have followed Marsden's spelling rather than modernize it, R.B. 
2Why this nnmber ? Sir Richard Winstedt has already propounded 
this question hut there seems to he no answer as yet. R.B. 
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every reason to think that in the ancient state of Kedah, east of 
Sumatra, there may well have been a great Siva Temple. If not in 
Kedah, then certainly somewhere east of Sumatra either on the 
Indo-Chinese or the Malay Peninsula. At the present Mi-son in 
particular there was a very celebrated temple of Siva as we shall 
note in the next part of this essay. 

The statements about Agastya seem, however, to clinch the 
matter. Ramachandra Dikshitar (127, pp. 29-SO) writes that 
‘'among India's sages and seers, Agastya is supposed to have been 
the LTndoisateur. From his original abode in. Benares, the 
legends say, he travelled to the far south, made the forest regions 
of the Dekhan and South India habitable, and established 
his southern home at the Podyal hills, a name familiar to the 
students of Sangam literature. Tradition affirms that this 
enthusiastic adventurer did not rest content with the cultural 
conquest of the Daksinapatha. He crossed the seas to the 
Indian Archipelago and pursued his mission with such zeal and 
zest that the cult of Agastya took deep root in the isles of Sumatra, 
Java and Bali. Scholars who have examined the inscriptions and 
studied the sculptures with the meticulous attention wffiich they 
deserve, have proved to demonstration that the worship of 
Agastya is an established fact in these islands. 

“ Tradition handed down by the Puranas and the Itihasas in 
general and Tamil literary works in particular with regard to 
Agastya’s mission and conquest is corroborated by epigraphic and 
sculptural evidence not only in South India but in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. Among other Puranas the Skanda 
Mahapurana and the Agnipurana furnish us with details as to the 
mode of worship of Agastesvara. Confining ourselves to the date 
furnished by the Vayu Pur ana we find that xAgastya who is cele- 
brated by Agastya Kundam in Benares and Agastya padam in 
Gaya and even to this day, visited a number of islands in the 
Indian ocean. A whole chapter (ch. 48) entitled Bhuvanavinyasa 
is devoted to an account of what the Purana calls six anudvipas. 
The geography seems to tally with our knowledge of these places 
He then goes on to the consideration of the six dvipas with which 
we have already dealt. For the Agastya cult in Malaysia 
reference may also be made to Chatterji (107, p. 80), Coomara- 
swamy (137, p. 206) and Chhabra (138, pp. 60-61).^ It seems that 
the Sailendra kings were strong supporters of the Agastya cult 
during the so-called Sailendra period in Java ; the connection of 
these kings with Sumatra will be considered at the proper chrono- 
logical period of this essay. 

And now we come to the question of Yava-dvipa, concerning 
which Wilkinson has recently written in this Journal (139, pp. 1-3) 


^See also Professor Nilakanta Sastri, Agastya, Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal etc., 1936, vol: 76, No. 4, pp. 471-545; an important and valuable 
article R.B. 
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in very general terms. One of the principal diflicumes in connec- 
tion w\th the puranas is their textual corraption. W e have seen 
that in the pLages quoted from the Vayu Purana there is a 
question of Lher Yama or Yava dvipa ; Jayaswal writes it 
YatvJ dvipa; and Ramachandra Dikshitar gives it as Yama 
dvipa with no alternative. In a footnote to the Appendix 
hereto Professor Nilakanta Sastri considers that Yama dvipa 
should be Yava dvipa. 

The great Dutch scholar Dr. Vogel evidently considers 
that the puranas make no mention of Java for he has written (112, 
p 15) that “ there is no account whatever of those in^ercantik and 
missionary relations between India and Java which have left such 
ksting traces in the culture of that island. In the whole gigantic 

hteratlrr^^^^^^^ India, both Sanskrit and Pah, there is hut a 

single mention of Java, which occurs in the Fonrth Canto of the 
Ramayana ”. Here he clearly takes Yava-dvipa in the Rama- 
yanTto be the present isle of Java ; but the question is a vexed 
one. For instance. Professor Coomaraswamy in his great book 
bn Indian art (137, p. 198) writes that Sumatra appears to 
h"v; „ceiv3 UJ colonists at a very early date prob.by 
wdl before the beginning of the C instian eta. The Land of Gold 
land this name is really applicable to Sumatra, and not to J ava) 
is referred to already in thtjatakas and the Ramayana as Suvarna- 
dvipa and Suvarna-bhumi, and when the same text speaks of 
Yavadvipa suvarnakaraniandita, it is Sumatra that is to be under- 
stood. Sumatra is the Zabadion of Ptolemy, the Zabag and 
Zabei of later Arabic writers ”. In identifying the Yava-dvipa 
of the Ramayana with Sumatra Professor Coomaraswai^ is m 
accord with that great French scholar, the late Gabriel Ferrand 
(140, pp. 146-150). 

There was a time when any phonetic equivalent of Java was 
attributed solely to the present island of Java but the fashion 
to-day is to call Yava-dvipa Java-Sumatra which seems to dodg 
the question. Hirananda Shastri (141, p. 312) writes that as 
M. Duroiselle kindly tells me, the consensus of opinion, arn-ved 
at by scholars like Barth and Kern, is that Suvarna-cWipa and 
Yava-dvipa are the same, that is Java-Sumatra . The same 
opinion was held by Chavannes (142, p. 193) and by Pelhot (p. , 
p. 320) who says that the name of Java has also been applied t 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Ferrand (140, pp. 186-187) quotes Kern ^ as saying that 
according to the dominant conception Suvarna-dvipa and Y ava- 
dvipa were confused one with another ; in the proper sense the 
former is equivalent to Sumatra and the latter to Java ; Sumatra 
(or a part of it) and Java have been considered as one perhaps 
because the two isles formed part of a political grouping. 

erspreide GescJiHften, vol. V» p* 314 
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Let us see what evidence there is as to Yava-dvipa prior to 
the Vayu Purana which we take to date from Gupta times. 

The Hou Han Shu (compiled in the fifth century A.D.) 
records that an embassy was sent to China in 132 A.D. from a 
place called Ye-tiao, ^ which had a king whose Chinese name is 
considered by French linguists to represent Devavarman (see 86 ; 
143 ; 144 xiv, p. 14 ; 145, 2, p, 155) though Peiiiot does not agree as 
to that transliteration of the name (146, p. 251, n.l). The old 
pronunciation of Ye-tiao is Yap-div in which Pelliot has recog- 
nized the name Yava-dvipa but in so identifying it he guards 
against saying whether it is Java or Sumatra, leaving the question 
open, save that he considers it to be the same as Ptolemy's 
labadiou (129, p. 258, n. 2). This Ye-tiao may have been con- 
nected with a Burning Mountain or Volcano (see 147 and 143) ; 
and, if this is so, Dempo and the claim of the Sultan of Menang- 
kabau to be the possessor of the Burning Mountain are worth 
remembering, though, of course, the southern seas were full of 
volcanic* islands. 

Next we have Ptolemy's labadiou which as we have already 
seen is the phonetic equivalent of the prakrit form of Yava- 
dvipa. Unless labadiou was Sumatra, Ptolemy makes no mention 
of that great island. Berthelot (53, p. 406) is very certain 
that labadiou is the Java of to-day but he has to correct the 
longitude and latitude and the route ; and he does not seem to 
think it extraordinary that, if he is correct, Sumatra should have 
been omitted. He gets over the difficulty by saying that this 
great island w^as for long regarded as an assembly of several 
distinct islands ", a proposition for which he gives no authority,^ 
and in which it is almost impossible to believe if one is familiar 
with the Straits of Malacca. 

We have already^ quoted in full Ptolemy's reference to 
labadiou and it will be remembered that he states the name to 
mean ' the Isle of Barley' showing that he was aw’^are of the 
literal meaning of the Sanskrit Yava-dvipa. Wilkinson (139, 
p. 1) says concerning labadiou that written in Sanskrit it 
gives only the older form of the colloquial Prakrit lavadirm, 
" the land of millet ", or, it may be, " the land of grain 

But yava in Sanskrit primarily means ' barley ' and yavaka 
is a cake made from barley ; Macdonell does not give to yava the 
meaning of ' millet ' or ' grain ' at all. Is there any actual instance 
in the earliest Indian literature of yava meaning either * millet ' 
or ' grain ' ? Millet is a well known Indian pain and has its own 
proper Sanskrit name kangu. There are dictionaries which attach 


^In ail probability, however, he has in mind what Gerini says (46, footnote 
pp. 688-9). R.B. 

^See this Journal, vol. XIV, pt. 3, p. 38. 
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to yava the meaning of millet , but may that not be because a 
certain kind of grain that grows in Java got the name yarn attached 
to it ? This would seem to have been at a much later date than 
the early uses of the expression Yava-dvipa. The question 
poses itself 'why should the early Indians who were perfectly 
familiar with barley and millet have called an island, yava-dvipa l ' 
Not because barley grew there for, though fairly recent experi- 
ments have shown that barley will grow on the mountains of 
Java, its cultivation has never been taken up. In the opinion of 
Mr. S. M. Sharma, of Kuala Lumpur, who has been experimenting 
at Cameron Highlands, Pahang, barley cannot be successfully 
cultivated within 15*^ N. & S. of the equator except on high 
elevations.^ Barley could never have been an extensive crop in 
Java,- if it was ever grown there at all, since no trace of it remains 
and one cannot imagine an island being called after barley unless 
that grain was an outstanding characteristic of the island. The 
name, therefore, presents a difficulty to any one but a philologist. 
Groeneveldt (148, p. 132, n.) begs the question in a way that is 
very familiar to any close student of what linguists have had^ to 
say about ancient names for places in Malaysia " Yava Dvipa 
does not mean, as has been thoughtlessly said and repeated, the 
country of the barley, for the simple reason that barley could not 
grow there, but instead of barley we must read millet, of which 
there are different varieties indigenous in the island, many of them 
called by the generic name Java. It is not impossible that the 
first Hindus found this cereal used instead of rice, and that the 
latter was introduced by them.'' But surely that note carries 
little conviction. If the Indians found millet plentiful in the 
island and wanted to call it after that grain, then surely Kangu- 
dvipa would have been the name. Ptolemy writing in 150 A.D. 
circa says quite distinctly ' island of barley ' and that fact cannot 
be forgotten ; it proves that at that time the Indians associated 
the name Yava~dvipa with their own familiar food - barley ' and 
not with their equally familiar food ' millet ' unless we are to 
assume that Ptolemy himself had a knowledge of Sanskrit and 
provided his own expianation. It is quite true that kinds of 
millet in Java came to be known as ' Java ' or ‘ yava ' and this 
possibly explains why some dictionaries give 'millet' as a meaning 
of the Sanskrit A Javanese legend is given by Gerini 

(46, pp. 591-2) thus " A king of Hastinapura (on the Ganges), 
by the name of Aji-Saka, was the first Indu adventurer who 
reached Java, then called Nusa Mendang and peopled by Raksasas. 
Finding there an edible kind of grain called Yava or Java, he 
changed the name of the island into Nusa Java. Having in due 
course subdued the cannibal Raksasas, he founded cities, taught 
the people to write, and established the Saka era, so called after 
him, in A.D. 78 This attempt to explain the name Java is of a 
type very familiar to readers of Malaysian literature. The writer 

^He tells me that it cannot be a commercial crop and that the grain will 
not harden. -K,B. 
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asked the assistance of Dr. Chhabra with regard to Yava-dvipa 
and he makes a tentative suggestion that Yava-dvipa may 
possibly be explained as the ‘barley-shaped island He points 
out that Jambu-dvipa and Amra-dvipa, meaning ' Rose-apple 
island ' and ‘ Mango island are so termed from the shapes of the 
fruits and not from the fruits themselves. Gerini suggested that 
Yam.wdcS, really an ethnic name (46, pp. 131, 150, 460-6) and says 
that Yavana was the name of the Mon Annam race. Jayaswal 
(109, pp. 151-3) points out that in the Puranas there are yavanas 
who should be yaunas and he says (at p. 153) that the Kushans 
bore the royal title Yauv or Yauva and the Kushans are placed 
in the Puranas as the Tukhara-Murundas and Sakas. The 
Bhagavata shortly after (XII, hi, 14) actually used the form 
Yauna’h The Saka era^ was used throughout Further India 
in early times ; why ? Is it possible that originally Yava-dvipa 
was Yavana-dvipa or Yauva-dvipa ? Dr. Chhabra writes that 
he thinks not. 

There we must leave the question of the derivation of the 
name Yava-dvipa and return to the question of its location. 

We have already shown how the Bombay recension of the 
Ramayana describes Yava-dvipa as being the isle of gold and 
silver, adorned with mines of gold and embellished with seven 
kingdoms, while the Bengal recension speaks of ' the isle of Jala, 
embellished with fruits and sweet things, and also Suvarna- 
Rupyaka and the isle of Gana ” etc. The seven Kingdoms in the 
Bombay recension may have been a mistake for ‘ seven jewels 
an expression that frequently occurs in Buddhist texts ; so Sylvain 
Levi suggests (39, p. 81). It wall be noticed that in the Bombay 
recension Yava-dvipa is the isle of gold and silver, whereas in 
the Bengal Suvarna rupyaka {i.e. Gold and silver) is divorced 
from the isle of Jala, which Levi thinks to be a textual corrup- 
tion for Java. The Vayu Purana also states that Yama-dvipa was 
" full of mines '' and that its main hill is a source of gold. It 
is generally considered that the present Java could never have 
had the attributes of gold and silver, and particularly gold, 
applied to it, though it is fair to say that one authority, P. Hovig, 
has stated that on the strength of geological observations there is 
good reason to assume that Java was, indeed, the Gold and Silver 
Island of the ancient records.^ He seems to stand alone in this 
view, Sumatra, on the other hand, is, of course, and always 
has been a gold country. The question is discussed by Sylvain 
Levi (39, pp. 148-150) and to his discussion the reader is referred. 
Przyluski (149, p. 92, 93) concludes that *'we are not at liberty 
to affirm either with Kern that Yava is Java or with Ferrand that 


^For a recent article on the Saka era in Java see H. B. Sarkar’s Date of the 
Intfoduction of the Sahayeav in Java, J.A.S.B. 1933, voL xxix, No. 1, pp. 17-21. 
R.B. 

‘^As quoted in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1928, 
p. 112, No. 547. 
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Yava is not Java but Sumatra. Probably for Ptolemy and for 
In the ancient geographers Yava is Java-Sumatra . 

But with deference to a great scholar, why probably i 
Actually the only one of these ancient geographers who gives us 
a clue to the situation of Yava-dvipa was Ptolemy since it seems 
clear that his labadiou was the Yava-dvipa of the Ramayana . but, 
as we shall see when we deal further with Ptolemy, his text agrees 
with Borneo rather than Java or Sumatra. 

The fact is that, if philology is set aside and the available 
facts are faced squarely, the situation of the ancient Yaw and its 
phonetic equivalents is a varying one. The philologists, however, 
Lve governed so long that this fact has become obscured. To 
them labadiou, Ye-po-ti, Tchou-po, Javaka Savaka etc. all 
represent Yarn and, therefore, must be correlated. At first they 
took them all for the present island of Java without question ; 
then Kern uttered some caution as we have pointed out ; and later 
Gerini, Ferrand and others, objecting that Java would not ht the 
facts as to gold and silver, set up exclusive claims for Sumatra , 
so the present fashion of Java-Sumatra for Yava-dvipa was intro- 
duced, leaving its phonetic equivalents, however, much as they 
originally were. 

The matter is vital to the subject of this essay and will 
continually recur, since we have chosen to keep to the chronolo- 
gical order as far as is possible. The principles upon which we shall 
deal with it and other questions of location are that each tinie a 
place-name recurs it must first be faced afresh as though it had 
arisen for the first time, that because in one century a place 
name can be located in a certain spot it does not necessarily 
follow that the same place-name must be located in the same spot 
in another century, and finally that when a philological explana- 
tion does not fit with given facts or data philology must step aside 
and must never be allowed to govern. 

Let us now return to the Kedah Annals. The propositus is 
Raja Marong Mahawangsa who “ traced his lineage from the 
inferior gods. His father was descended from the genii, and his 
mother from the Devadeva or demigods. He was a great Raja 
amongst the many Rajas who had been assembled by the King on 
this occasion, and he moreover wore a diadem ’’ (121 p. 3).^ That 
means that, though not of royal rank, the Raja was semi-royal. 
He had married '' contrary to the wish of his parents, a girl 
whose father was a Girgassi Raja and whose mother was descended 
from the Raksasa '' (ibid). This is important for the Girgassis 
inhabited the country where the Raja founded his settlement 
and the Annals tell us that the Rajah could speak Girgassi. As 
we have shown, the Raksasas were cannibals ; and large in the 
Kedah tradition looms a Cannibal^ King whose cannibalism is 
explained as coming through his Girgassi descent which means, 
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we suggest, that there had been much sexual intermingling between 
the Girgassis and the Raksasas. 

Who exactly were the Girgassis? What is the explanation 
of the name ? The Annals tell us that the Girgassis were giants ; 
therefore, they were a race of much higher stature than the other 
races known to Malaysians. They do not seem to fit into any 
picture that we get of races in Indo-China or the Malay Peninsula 
except a very extraordinary Chinese reference to the country of 
PTKien whose king had a body 12 feet high and a head 3 feet. 
This reference occurs during the Liang period, 502-556 A.D., and 
we shall deal with it when we reach that date. 

Ptolemy, unfortunately, was but little interested in ethnic 
details; yet he tells us a little about the inhabitants of Trans- 
Gangetic India. He says that the Besyngitai along the Sabarakos 
Gulf were cannibals ; he mentions the Saesadai who were dwarfs 
and shaggy-haired with large faces and light skins ; he mentions 
another tribe of cannibals called the Gamerai ; and he says that 
below the region of Argyra, where were the majority of the silver 
mines, was situated Chryse, neighbouring on the Besyngitai, and 
that Chryse possessed very numerous gold mines, its inhabitants 
being pale-skinned, shaggy-haired, dwarfs, and fiat-nosed. In 
the Malay Peninsula or north of it on the west coast of the 
Gulf of Siam he places the Leistai, or Pirates, whose country 
lies between the Perimoulikos Gulf and the Great Gulf, and he 
says that above them lay broken country full of tigers and 
elephants. The inhabitants of the Leistai country had the 
appearance of beasts and dwelt in caves ; they had skins like that 
of the hippopotamus, so hard that arrows would not pierce them, 
In the islands round the Peninsula he mentions cannibals. Tanta- 
lizing glimpses but enough to help us in our understanding of the 
peninsula at the beginning of the Christian era and clearly falling 
into the general picture which present knowiege otherwise presents 
to us. 

For that general picture the reader is recommended to the 
excellent publication IndocMne issued under the direction of 
Professor Sylvain Levi in connection with the Exposition Colo- 
niale Internationale de Paris in 1931 and to the articles therein 
written by leading French savants (150). Professor Przyiuski 
writes of the populations of Indo-China and upon his article in the 
main is based what immediately follows. 

It would seem that at the beginning of neolithic times Indo- 
China was peopled by negritic elements principally Melanesian 
and very dolichocephalic. We may hypothecate that in the first 
phase of the peopling of the peninsula of Indo-China the inhabit- 
ants resembled the Negritos, Melanesians and Australians of 
to-day. With neolithic times an Indonesian element intrudes ; 
these people were of fairer skin and dolichocephalic. Later the 
type becomes modified by a Mongol cross, caused by strong 
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Mongol invasions which seem to have begun with the age of metals 
and continued into historic times. 

The ancient black element has almost disappeared on the 
Asiatic continent and only survives amongst the savages of the 
Malav Peninsula, says Przyluski, while the Indonesian type is 
still found almost pure among the Khas of Laos, the Mois along 
the Annamite chain and the Phnongs of Cambodia. There is, how- 
ever, a negritic cross to be observed fairly frequently amongst 
the Annamites and Cambodians. Chinese annalists of the T'ang 
dynasty tell us that from Linyi (the Annam of to-day) towards 
the South the people have frizzy hair and black bodies which 
means that the earliest elements must have been numerous until 
the Vllth century A.D. at least. 

Whence came the Indonesians ? Kern basing himself upon 
linguistic reasoning considered that they had spread from the 
Asiatic continent towards the Sunda islands. ^ This hypothesis 
seems confirmed by modern study, archaeological and ethnical, 
and remains still the most probable one. 

Taking the waves of civilisation they may be stated thus. . 
A palaeolithic culture used by the earliest dark-skinned inhabi- 
tants came into contact with a neolithic culture introduced by 
sea-faring invaders of clear skin and Indonesian type. The pa- 
laeolithic industry was not abruptly replaced but gradually 
improved by a method of polishing. One does not ever imagine 
any abrupt replacement of one culture by another but rather a 
gradual and slow replacement resulting finally in complete super- 
session. Next came the introduction of metals, the earliest being 
bronze implements of a simple fragile type and with little variation 
in form. Later at a period that bordered upon historic times came 
larger bronze objects, more robust and more perfect, with geo- 
metric decoration and even with complicated compositions com- 
prising animal and human forms. Metals would seem to have 
been introduced from the north. The Museum at Hanoi contains 
a large number of bronze drums many of which depict human 
figures and illustrate the type of man and type of life then pre- 
valent. It would seem as though the bronze industry had 
penetrated into Indo-China with the armies of the Han dynasties. 
The human images depicted on bronzes found in Tongking 
suggest similarities with the manners and religious customs of the 
Indonesians, notably with the Dyaks of Borneo. It is notice- 
able in this connection that the Khas, Mois and Phnongs resemble 
very much the Battaks of Sumatra and the Dyaks of Borneo. 

During the second or later bronze^ age Indo-China entered 
the orbit of a maritime civilisation that comprised the whole 

^Mr. Linehan notes as to this The mines at Sungei Lembing must 
t^ve been worked during the Bronze Age to provide a constituent of bronze- 
tin. It appears that the chronological order in which metals were mined 
in Malaya was — gold, tin, iron. It is surprising what few bronze objects 
compared with neolithic and iron-age finds have yet been discovered in 
Malaya R.B, 
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of south-eastern Asia and Indonesia, and that reached as far in 
one direction as Japan and in the other as Madagascar. Though 
imperfectly attested so far, this maritime civilisation is sufficiently 
characterised by institutions and a mythology capable of state- 
ment. The mythology rests upon a cosmological dualism where 
mountain and sea oppose each other, the winged people against the 
water people, the men of the heights against those of the coasts. 
Among the gods, the Divine Bird opposes the Divine Fish. The 
social organisation was similarly based upon a dualism ; each 
tribe divided into two factions — mountaineers and coast people-— 
who drew their subsistence from the mountains or the sea. The 
chiefs and witch doctors of the former descend from the Divine 
Bird and have command over fire, lightning and thunder. The 
chiefs and witch doctors of the latter descend from the Divine 
Fish or Serpent and command the waters of the rivers and of the 
rains. 

One of the essential elements of this civilisation is the 
importance of the female element. The Chinese voyagers in the 
South Seas noted with surprise that in these regions the woman 
chose the man. The matriarchal system seems to have been 
universal until the influence of the Indian and Chinese civilisa- 
tions, of which male ascendancy was one of the pivots, superseded 
or counter-balanced it. 

The whole of the evidence enables Przyluski to lay down a 
general law by which the distribution of peoples in Indo-China can 
be explained. During thousands of years men were pushed by 
successive waves from the interior of Eastern Asia towards the 
peninsula of Indo-China. Another but less important push came 
from the opposite direction ; sea-faring people from the seas of the 
south made frequent irruptions on the coasts of the peninsula and 
succeeded in stretching their domination over groups in the 
interior. Naturally the invaders sought first to seize the fertile 
land ; and, doing so, they either overwhelmed the inhabitants or 
pushed them back. Thus came about the ethnic mixtures and 
movements that began in the earliest times and went on during 
the historic period. The alluvial lands were the richest, the soil 
getting less fertile along the heights ; so it resulted that the popula- 
tions graduated according to altitude ; almost everywhere, the 
contrast is very strong between the inhabitants of the high and 
the low regions. The least civilised are to be found in the highest 
lands, the most civilised along the alluvial lands. 

Such, very briefly and with much omission of detail, is the 
picture painted by French science of ancient Indo-China and we 
suggest that when knowledge of the Malay Peninsula has increased 
the picture painted of it will be precisely the same. Enough, 
however, is known already to make that suggestion a feasible one. 

Is it not possible that the curious story of the killing of 
Saktimuna by Sang Sapurba (see 104) is really an echo of the 
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ancient opposition between the Divine Bird and the Divine Serpent, 
the men of the heights and the men of the coasts ^ Sang Sapurba 
is of the race of the king who appeared on the mountain of Segun- 
tang by slaying Saktimuna he frees Sumatra from its coils ; 
and is this not an allegorical statement that the Kings of the 
Mountain who came from the mainland conquered the people of the 
coast and river and substituted themselves p rulers ? Traditions 
undergo vicissitudes but they have a habit of living and being 
brought on to changed conditions, of being used long after their 
true origin and their true nature are forgotten. 

Ptolemy’s reference to the cannibal Besyngitai is very inter- 
esting in view of what the Kedah Annals have to say about the 
Girgassis and the Cannibal King Raja Bersiong, the tusked raja, 
whose cannibalism was inherited through his mother a Girgassi 
woman. These Girgassis seem to have been matriarchal since 
the Annals say that they had women Chief tainesses. They were 
known to the Raja of Kalangii, as the Annals call him, and 
they made superb vases or jars of a great size, one of which 
was given by the Raja of Kalangi to Mahawangsa s envoys (121, 
p. 163). It is fair, we think, to say that the Girgassi country 
extended from the Raja of Kalangi's territory down to the Kedah 
country, in which case it corresponded exactly with Ptolemy \s 
Besyngitai. For what it is worth, if anything, it may be noted 
that Annandale and Robinson have recorded^ that the Orang 
Laiit Kappir, whose original home was said by themselves to have 
been the large island of Langkawi lying off the coast of Kedah, 
claimed to be the same people as the Orang Besing who, they said, 
occupied the small islands off the extreme south of lenasserim. 
These Besing spoke a language of their own, not Malay, and were 
said by the sam-sams {i,e. Indo-Chinese or Siamese Malays) to 
be jungle folk as well as seamen. It may be perfectly true that the 
story of Raja Bersiong resembles one in the Jatakas as Dr. 
Blagden has pointed out (124) but we think that the facts to which 
we have referred in this paragraph cannot be ignored. 

We do not know what is the derivation of the name Girgassi 
nor have we seen any explanation for it though Wilkinson suggests 
with a query that it was Sanskrit. He says that the girgassi is a 
tusked man-eating ogre and, again, a forest ogre, described 
(Perch. MaL 48) as a cannibal giant. He refers to the folk-lore 
concerning the girgassi and says that *These ogres [hota, gergasst, 
raksasa) are not evil spirits in the true sense but hate inspired 
personifications of aboriginal enemies whom the Aryans con- 
quered Indian scholars can very possibly help us. 

Raja Marong Mahawangsa was sent with a considerable 
fleet by the Raja of Rum to negotiate a marriage between that 
potentate's son (who accompanied the expedition) and the 
daughter of the Emperor of China. Was that possible ? 

^Later we shall show that this Kalangi was Lower Burma. R.B. 

^Fascimli MalayenseSi Part 1, 1903, p. 65. 
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Rum, of course, here means the Roman Orient, to which the 
Chinese gave the name of Ta Chin or Ta T’sin^; and this seems a 
good place to introduce the Chinese into the narrative of our 


essay.. 


The Chinese penetration of the south is recorded by their 
historians. Thus, for instance, in the Liang Dynasty history as 
translated by Groeneveldt (148, p, 128) it is kated that " the 
countries of the southern ocean are, generally speaking, situated 
at the south-west of the Giau-chi, and on the islands of the ocean 
" In the period Yuan-ting of the Han dynasty (116-110 B.C.) 
admiral Lu-po-teh was sent to open the south ; he founded the 
district Jih-nan and since that time the countries beyond its 
borders "have all come to court and presented tribute. xAfter- 
wards, during the reign of the emperor Hstian of the Han dynasty 
(73-49 B.C.) the Romans and Indians have sent envoys and pre- 
sented tribute through the same way. In the time of Sun-Ch’iian 
•of the house of Wu (222-251) two functionaries, called Chu-ying 
and K‘ang-tai were ordered to go to the south ; they went to, 
or heard from, a hundred and more countries, and made an account 
of them ’C 


What we have now to say about Chinese history is based 
in the main upon the recent edition of Latourette's excellent 
work (151) to which we refer the reader. ^ We shall also follow 
his spelling of Chinese names as far as he gives them. There 
is always great trouble in giving Chinese names since there are 
so many ways of spelling them. In general where we quote French 
authors w^e shall follow the French spelling but it will not be 
able to make any hard and fast rules ; so the reader must make 
for himself such mental changes as he finds to be necessary. 

The political boundaries of China changed in different 
periods and we would refer the reader to the maps in Dr. Pott's 
book (152) as the handiest conspectus of these changes. Like 
the oldest civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia and the early 
one in north-west India, that of China first emerges in the dim 
light of prehistory in a fertile river valley, that of the Yellow 
River ; and the beginnings of her history are naturally to be found 
in her myths and legends. History proper is reached with the 
Ch'in and Han dynasties, covering the period 221 B.C. to 220 A.D. 
The Han dynasty is divided into two periods, the earlier or 
Western which reached its apex in the reign of Wu Ti (usually 
called Han Wu Ti to distinguish him from others of that name) 
who came to the throne in 140 B.C. and reigned until 87 B.C., 
and the later or Eastern Han Dynasty. 

The great emperor Shin Huang Ti (221-209 B.C.) unified 
China as it then was and proceeded to extend his boundaries 
into non-Chinese territory. Much of the coast from the present 




See also Histoire Generdle de la Chine, by H. Cordier, 4 vois. 1920. 
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^His book must be used witli the utmost caution, see critique by Coedes 
in B.E.F.E.O., 1914, vol. xiv, pp, 47-54 ; it is included in the bibliography 
to this essay since it summarizes much useful matter. R.B. 
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Chekiang south into what is now Indo-Ghina was occupied by 
peoples called the Viieh, presumably related to the present Anna- 
mites They were partially civilized, tattooing their bodies, 
using metals, and displaying skill as navigators. ; They possessed 
fertile and well-cultivated lands. InB.C. 211 Shih Huang li sent 
five large armies to annex the region. The more northerly 
territories — those in the present Chekiang, Fukien and Kwang- 
tung beyond Canton— were quickly overrun. It was not until 
about B.C. 214, however, that the more southerly regions were 
conquered. By the end of that year the Ch in boundaries seem 
to have been extended into the delta of the Red River and 
along the coastal plain beyond the site of the present Hue 
(151, i, p. 97). 

The principal kingdom of the Yuehs was Nan-\ueh in the 
north-west of the Tongking of to-day ; its inhabitants, says 
Leclereb were of Mon stock but perhaps ^ already at the period of 
the Chinese conquest under the domination of the Annamites- 
Giau-chi, Kiao-chi or Kiao-tche,^ as the Chinese called them— 
who had come south from the Yangtze (153, p. 14). In 221 B.C. 
Nan-Yueh was annexed to China; and about 218-214 B.C. the 
territory called Tongking to-day was annexed. In 214 B.C. the 
country was organized into a province called Siang. At the end 
of the Ch*in dynasty the Chinese general who was then governor 
declared his independence and formed the kingdom of Nan Yueh 
with its capital at what is Canton to-day and comprising much of 
the present Kwangsi and Kwangtung with much of the coast of 
Indo-China down to Cap Varella. The King^ of Nan Yueh 
conquered the Chinese province of Siang and divided it into two 
provinces — Giau-Chi or Kiao-tche (Tongking) and Kieou-tchen 
(the region of Than Hoa and the Chinese territory in Annam) 
with capitals respectively at the Hanoi and Than-hoa of to-day. 
In 196 B.C. the Han emperor officially recognized the kingdom of 
Nan Yueh and its king agreed to rule as a vassal king but in 183 
B.C. he revolted and assumed the title of Emperor of Nan Yueh. 

Under the Han emperor Wu Ti, Nan Yueh was re-conquered 
by the Chinese in 108 B.C. and its territories were added to the 
Han domains, so that under the Hans China was extended on the 
south to include much of what are now Chekiang, Fukien, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Hainan, the north-eastern section of ^ French 
Indo-China, Kweichow and Yunnan. Three commanderies were 
created in the south, viz : — Giau-chi or Kiao-tche, Kieou-tchen 
and Je-nan or Jih-nan.® The first comprised the Tongking of 
to-day ; the second, Than-hoa, Nghe-an, Ha-tinh and as far as 
Porte d’ Annam ; the third, Quang-binh from Porte d' Annam, 
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QuangTri, Thu^a-thien, and down to Cap Varella. Thus ancient 
Je-nan included that part of modern Annam which lies between 
Porte d'Annam and Cap Varella ; it was divided into five districts, 
the two southern-most having their headquarters at Siang-lin 
and Si-kiian. 

Tongking remained a Chinese province from 108 B.C. to 
068 A. D., save during the periods 544-602 A.D. and 989-965 A D. 

And here let us remark that it is a tragedy of ancient history 
and geography that to make it intelligible one must express 
it in modern geographical terms which at once carry ethnic and 
political suggestions to the sub-conscious mind of the reader ; but 
we must ask him to bear in mind always that when we express an 
ancient place by a modern name, we point purely and simply to 
that which is only geographic. 

By the year 132 A.D. the coastal regions in north-eastern 
Annam were already a terminal point for navigation from the 
South Seas as the Chinese called Malaysia and in this year we 
have mention of the kingdom of Wtiao already mentioned. 

It is perfectly clear from Ptolemy’s Geography that by 
the end of the first century A.D. the route down the east coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of Martaban, the Straits of Malacca, 
then up the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, round the Gulf 
of Siam and up the coast of Indo-China to a port which he calls 
Kattigara was well-known and was dotted with important entre- 
pots and ports of call, while inland there were also places of 
importance. 

,, China’s first communication with India w^ould seem to have 
'^been'Sy land from the south-east of Yunnan. Her first indisputable 
relations with southern and western Asia via Burma start about 
the beginning of the second century A.D. when there reigned 
in the country of Chan Shan) a King recorded by the Chinese 
as named Yong-Yieou-tiao who had received an Imperial 
investitute in 97 A.D. but there is also evidence that in the second 
century B.C. there were relations between India and China via 
Burma (129, pp. I42-I43). 

1 / The Chinese called the eastern part of the Roman Empire 
Ta Ch’in or Ta Ts’in. ^ With the Mediterranean world they had 
little, if any, direct contact in the time of the Hans. Traders 
from the west were regularly reaching India. When, about the 
! first century B.C. or the first century A.D., they learned to 
take advantage of the monsoon to make the voyage across the 
Indian Ocean from the Red Sea, the commerce became extensive 
and important and was to continue so for many centuries. Few 
travellers from the Mediterranean world seem to have gone beyond 
.India and Ceylon,’ however, although the Romans and Greeks 


^For their relations generally see China and the Roman Orient, by F. 
Hirth, 1885. 
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heard vaguely of China. In A.D, 120 jugglers, sent with an 
embassy of one of the states on China s southern border, arrived at 
Loyang'' and professed to come from west nf the sea a region 
which they declared to be the same as Ta Ch in ( 151 , p. li. ). 

The Hou Han Shu, or Annals of the Later Hans, compiled 
in the fifth century A.D., record that in 166 A.D. a party 
of foreigners who claimed to have been sent by the then Roman 
emperor, Antun or Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, as ambassadors to 
1/ China, arrived by sea in Tongking and then went over-land to the 
court of the Chinese emperor to whom they offered ivory, rhino- 
ceros horns and tortoise-shell. They were in all probabdity 
Orientals and the genuineness of their embassy was suspected by 
, the author of these Annals (154, pp. 1,2). Chang considers that 
\ this embassy was the first recorded successful attempt to complete 
' the course of navigation from the far west to the far east ; but 
it is, of course, obvious from Ptolemy that the .sea-route was well- 
known before then. 

Buddhism would seem to have reached China in the reign 
of Ming-ti (58-57 A.D.) through the preaching of two Indian mis- 
, sionaries who may have taken the route of the Irrawaddy and 
■ Yunnan. *^:The Chinese themselves would seem not to have been 
bold discoverers ; their voyages seem to have been made slowly by 
a cautious creeping along the coasts at a time considerably later 
than the exploitation of the sea-route from India and the west. 

The sea-route from the coasts of India to China once it 
^ ‘ was developed displaced the land-route since it was much easier 
; though longer. Canton in due course became the first town in 
China proper to be visited by foreigners who are recorded as 
being there in the second half of the third century A.D. (154, 
p. 4). 

It is obvious that in the civilisation of south-eastern Asia 
by the Indians the Straits of Malacca and the Malay Peninsula 
must have played vitally important parts since they provided 
the main high-ways of that civilisation. It is a most unfortunate 
fact that the ancient Indians unlike the Chinese were neither 
historians nor geographers ; they left only the vague and unsatis- 
factory records with which we have dealt. For the early period 
which we are now considering, that is up to the middle of the third 
century, the evidence is afforded by Chinese records, by art, by 
epigraphy, by references in Indian literature and by tradition, 
together with Ptolemy's geography. All this evidence has 
fortunately been weighed and considered by many great scholars 
who provide us with the inferences which they think should be 
drawn from it. 

Outside of the Chinese writings, we have in this period 
QBly one piece of recorded evidence, the Sanskrit inscription of 
Vo-canh in Annam dateable about 200 A.D. This is the earliest 
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inscription of Champa> and records a donation by a King. The 
name of the royal family has been read as Sri-Mararajakula, and it 
is usually said that the King was of the dynasty of Sri Mara. The 
latest consideration of this inscription is to be found in Dr. 
Chhabra’s splendid monograph (138). 

Art provides us with a deal of evidence, which connects 
south-eastern Asia with the village of Amaravati in the Kistna 
(Krishna) district of the Madras Presidency, the name of which 
village is applied to a school of art. In Java, Sumatra, Siam, 
Annam and the Celebes ''bronze and stone figures have been 
discovered, some of monumental size, all of them supposed to he 
imported from Amaravati '' and to the Amaravati School must 
also be attributed the influx of art into Funan in the opinion of 
Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer (155). To this school and the period of 
150 A.D. must be attributed the enormous stone Buddha of Mt. 
Seguntang in Sumatra as well as the small bronze Buddha of 
P'ong Tiik to which we are about to refer (155, p. 126). Dr. 
Krom has written a note concerning the Sumatran Buddha (113) 
and illustrations are contained in the volume where that note 
appears. For the reader who is interested in matters of Indian 
and Indonesian art, Professor Ananda Coomaraswamy's cele- 
brated work is obviously recommended (137) while a very useful 
essay on the School of Amaravati by Devaprasad Ghosh (156) is 
worthy of attention. 

Most interesting for our particular purposes, however, 
are the discoveries of Professor Coed^s at the village of P'ong 
Tiik in Siam, some 15 kilometres from the railway station of Ban 
Pong which is not far west of Bangkok (see 157, 158, and 159). 
Amongst these discoveries were a fine bronze statuette of Buddha 
and a Roman lamp. The statuette. Professor Coedes considers 
and his view is accepted everywhere, was of the School of Amara- 
vati of the second century A.D. The lamp, he is almost certain, 
was actually made in the Mediterranean area and was not an 
/ Indian copy. " If it w^as not made in India, it must have been 
^ brought over from Italy or from Greece, or more probably from 
some place in what we call in Europe the Near East, and this 
raises the fascinating question of the relations between this 
country (Siam) and the Roman Empire during the second (may 
be the first) century A.D.'' (158, p, 16). Here we may interpolate 
that, if Coedes is right, the provenance of the lamp was what the 
Chinese called Ta Ch'in or Ta Ts'in, while the Indian themselves 
called the inhabitants of the Roman Orient by the name of 
Yavana, which eventually came to apply to ail foreigners. " The 
Greeks are known to Indian literature as Yavanas or lonians, a 
name which came to India through Persia, and owes its origin 
to the fact that the Persians, as they became acquainted with 
Greeks other than those of Ionia, extended the term Ionian to all 


^At that time called Lin-Yi by the Chinese. R.B. 
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Hellenes. The earliest occurrence of the word in India is in 
Panini; which shows that the word has passed into Sanskrit before 
the time of Alexander the Great. In its Prakrit form, Yona, we 
find it in the inscriptions of Asoka as the name of his Hellenistic 
neighbours. The word survived in India long after its original 
application was forgotten, and came to mean foreigners in general 
-—indeed there are signs that it was early applied, not only to the 
Greeks, but also to theSakas, so that in later times it was regularly 
applied to the Muhammadans (160, p. 62). Ptolemy and those 
of his informants who were not Indians would have been known in 
India as Yavanas and that part of the ancient Tamil literature 
known as the Sangam, which is generally considered to coincide 
in date with the first two centuries after Christ and so to be con- 
temporary with the lamp of P'ong Tuk (first to second century 
A,D.), is full of references to the Yavanas and their presence in 
south India, their ships, their military genius, their sailors and 
merchants, their trade and articles of merchandize, of which 
vases and were specially mentioned (34, p. 270). 

Professor Coedes points out that '' the old Hinduized King- 
doms of Lower Siam were not so far away from one of the routes 
followed by traders, who, coming from Europe and India and 
bound for China, wished to escape the journey round the Malay 
; Peninsula. It is a well-known fact, mentioned in the Chinese 
Annals and corroborated by a good deal of evidence, that in order 
, to escape that journey and avoid the straits, they used land-routes 
I across the Peninsula in some of its narrow parts. P'ong Tuk 
does not lie along any of these routes ; it is much further north. 
But it lies along a route of great historical importance, which, 
coming from Lower Burma, crosses the mountain range at P’ra 
Chedi Sam Ong, the famous Three Pagodas pass. Now the 
Chinese of the Han Dynasty tell us that in A.D. 120 a company of 
^1 musicians and acrobats from Ta Ts’in — say Greek or Roman 
! comedians — was sent over from Burma to China, and reached 
\ China by sea. It is quite possible that instead of going round the 
N Malay Peninsula they crossed over to the Lower Menam Valley, 
I followed the route along the Mekong, and embarked in some part 
^ of the Gulf of Siam (158, p. 18). 

P’ong Tuk would, moreover, seem to have been on or near 
the ancient porcelain route concerning which Mr. Collis Brown 
has written in the Illustrated London News of December 7, 1935. 
He says that the popular notion that porcelain was brought from 
China direct to the West by ship is only true of the seventeenth 
.century and after, when some was taken home in Dutch and, later, 
^ in French and English vessels. Before that date, right back to 
j the twelfth century— that is to say, during the Sung, Yuan and 
f Ming dynasties— there was no carriage of porcelain direct to the 
Meditepanean, if exception is made of The few pieces the Portu- 
imported as curiosities Leaving ports like Macao in 
sonihern China by junk the porcelain, so Mr. Collis says, was 
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:■ brought down to the coast and into Siam, where^^m purchased 
: by Indian and Persian dealers resident there. T^^gents of 
these men transported it thereafter chiefly ■ across a part 

of the Malay Peninsula, called the province of Tenasseri^^^ 
the port of which, Mergui, it was either taken in Indian 
across the Bay of Bengal to Masulipatam and thence distributed^ 
over the continent or in Persian and Arab ships to the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, from whence it reached Cairo, Constantino- 
ple, Venice, and, very occasionally, England 

This old trade-route had been in existence for many centuries 
and since it was an easy and natural one may have been used 
in the first centuries of our era, so it appears to us. In reality 
it was not in the Malay Peninsula properly so called but north 
of it since it lay up the Tenasserim River from Mergui to the 
town of Tenasserim, a distance of 45 miles, and from that up to the 
Little Tenasserim another 40 miles to the present frontier of Siam"'. 

Mr. Coliis says that along the route were the remains of old 
walled towns but no excavations, were made by him and there is 
accordingly an interesting virgin field for exploration amongst 
these old sites. 

Of the s hort cuts across the Malay Peninsula proper Dr. 
Quaritch Wales has very recently explored three, the Takuapa- 
Bandon route and two others south of it from Trang to Nakon Sri 
Thammarat and Patalung respectively (82a). In addition there 
were the more northerly Mergui-Pracuab crossing, which was for 
long used, and the well-known Kra route. The first three produced 
much evidence of Indian remains but nothing which can be 
dated prior to the fifth or sixth century A.D. ; a consideration 
of this evidence must therefore be postponed to a later period 
of this essay. Dr. Quaritch Wales says that the Kra route was 
carefully searched by Prince Damrong's orders and the Mergui- 
Pracuab route has been covered many times by people versed in 
archaeology ; yet from neither has appeared the slightest evidence 
of Indian remains^. 

The evidence at present available seems to show that the^ i 
sea was the main highway for the first Indian penetration of 
south-eastern Asia and that the land routes were used later, 
except for the Burma-Yunnan route which may have been used by 
merchants from the west as well as by the Chinese. 

It would seem that the first part of the coast opposite 
the Bay of Bengal which attracted Indian settlements after the 
time of Buddha was what we call Lower Burma and that the main ^ 
attraction lay in the fact that gold had been found inland, after 
which Lower Burma came to be known in Buddhist literature 

^Gerini, however, wrote that ancient remains of temples and of earthern 
ramparts were still (1909) to be seen in the environs of the village of gra 
(46, p. 115). R.B. 
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, - ^ ^ .ami, wliich means the Land of Gold. This name 

as v.uvarna-h^j. Sanskrit ; and pali is the earliest form 

a vernacular descended from a Vedic dialect and not 
g ^ueveloped as Sanskrit which succeeded it (161, pp. 59, 199). 
^accordingly, Suvarna-bhumi as a name must date back very far. 
To-day scholars understand it in its most extended sense to 
refer to the peninsula of Indo-China, and, particularly, to the 
country extending beyond the east and north coasts of the Bay 
of Bengal or Ramanadesa, as it was called in Sanskrit, that is 
Lower Burma. Srinivas Iyengar (36), Sir Charles Elliot (25), 
Professor Mookerji (50) and Harvey (47) all state that Suvarna- 
bhumi meant Lower Burma and particularly Pegu and Thaton 
where the earliest Indian kingdoms in that territory were founded. 
It seems clear that from the beginning of the Buddhist era parties 
of Indians from the east coast of India came to Lower Burma by 
sea and thence found their way into the west of what is Siam 
to-day. , ■ 

That distinguished scholar H. R. H. Prince Damrong of Siam 
says that the earliest Indian immigrants settled along the West 
Coast from Pegu down through the Malay Peninsula and that from 
the coast of Pegu they crossed over to Nagor Fathom on the Gulf 
of Siam (162, p. 7). Harvey considers that these immigrants came 
by sea from the present Madras Presidency (47, p. 6). Prince 
Damrong says that the Mahavamsa, the great chronicle of Ceylon, 
mentions two monks who were sent by the great Asoka to Suvarna- 
bhumi, which Professor Rhys Davids in his work on Buddhism 
explains as consisting of the region extending from Pegu down the 
Malay Peninsula. i^The Mons, says the Prince, allege that Suvarna- 
bhumi was identical with the district of Thaton on the Gulf 
of Martaban. The Prince thinks that “ we Siamese with better 
reason than the Mons may place it in our own country. For we 
have a district called U Thong (source or repository of gold) 
which corresponds to the old name Suvarna-bhumi He agrees, 
however, with Professor Rhys Davids that Suvarna-bhumi meant 
the region extending from Pegu to West Siam and perhaps even 
as far as wLat is now Annam. Then he proceeds (ibid : p. 10) 
that '' there is one established fact not yet known to archaeo- 
logists in other countries, namely, that in West Siam there 
exists a certain city with the remains of many siupas chetiyas ^ 
and viharas^. In the whole of Suvarna-bhumi from Burma and 
Pegu down through the Malay Peninsula there is no city at once 
larger and older than this one. In ancient writings it is called 
Jaiya-Ciai or Ciri-Jaiya and it was already abandoned before the 
founding of the old capital at Sukhodaya. Only recently has it 
become a town once more after construction of the railway, its 
name being Nagor Fathom. Many later proofs have been dis- 


^Buddhist relic-mounds. 

^Buddhist assembly-halls. 

®Buddhist monasteries. 
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covered to support the view of H.M. King Mongkut who set up a 
stone inscription at the chetiya there, declaring that the Buddhist 
religion was introduced into'the city in the time of Asoka '' ; and 
he gives facts to support this statement. 

There seems to be little doubt that Suvarna-bhumi was the 
place known in the Periplus and to Pomponius Mela and Pliny as 
Chryse which Ptolemy was the first to distinguish from the Cher- 
sonese. Suvarna-bhumi, applied at first to a particular territory, 
soon came to be a generic name like El Dorado or the Gold Coast. 
Ptolemy's Chryse would seem undoubtedly to have covered 
the land known as Suvarna-bhumi in the more particular sense 
which we have set out above, i,e. Lower Burma and West Siam. 

Professor Banerji in his great History of Orissa (163, p. 93) 
writes that “ it is dawning upon us slowly that in the very dawn 
of Indian History the people of Kalinga were the pioneers of 
Indian colonisation in Further India and the Indian Archipelago. 
More than half-a-century ago Kern recognized that South Indian 
tribes took the most prominent part in the colonization of the 
Indian Archipelago and among the Simbiring tribe ^ (which means 
the Black) there are five sub-divisions designated Choliya, Pandiya, 
Meliyala, Depari and Pelawi." In these five names he rightly 
recognized the South Indian names Chola, Pandya, Pahlava or 
Pallava and Malayali or Chera. The origin of the Depari is still 
a subject of conjecture. The Meliyala, according to Vogel, are 
the Malayallis of the Malabar Coast of South India. The same 
authority states that '' it is curious that among the other tribes 
of the Karo-Bataks the ' Keling ' origin of the Simbiring is a 
recognized fact The reader is commended generally to Pro- 
fessor Banerji's chapter on the Overseas Empire of Kalinga. ^ 

It is, we think, clear that the Kalingas crossed the Bay of 
Bengal to Suvarna-bhumi (in its particular sense) and that 
thence they and successive waves of Indians thereafter spread 
their colonisation over the Indo-Chinese peninsula, down the 
Malay Peninsula, into Sumatra and Java and thence into the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, through Oceania and possibly 
finally to the w^est coast of South America ; but that is a generali- 
sation which would in itself require a whole book to expound. 

In south-eastern Asia there were two zones of civilization ,V 
the Indian and the Chinese, and save in the north of what is Indo- 
China to-day, it was the Indian civilization which prevailed in the 
places recorded by Ptolemy, though, of course, he does not say 
so himself. The Roman Empire was in touch with India, with 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula and with China ; at least one Roman 
embassy is recorded and it is highly probable that the ambassadors 
employed were Orientals familiar with the Far East. Such a 
person was Raja Marong Mahawangsa married to a Girgassi and 


^In Sumatra, 
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speaking that language. But, the reader will ask, why should 
Raja Marong Mahawangsa be treated as having made the settle- 
ment in Kedah so very far back ? 

The Annals tell us that changes were proceeding in the 
physical shape of Kedah during the earliest times of its first 
kingdom. When Raja Marong Mahawangsa arrived of Kedah 
" he inquired of an old Malim (captain) who was in his ship if he 
knew the locality who said, “ the large island we have reached 
is now becoming attached to the main land, and its name is Puio 
Srai (or Sri) my lord. That small island which your highness 
sees is named Jamhul, and that other, more in shore, is 
Pulo Laia” {121, p. 8). Pulo Srai is, of course, Gunong Jerai 
or Kedah Peak and Low has recorded (ibid. p. 23) that it was 
called K'hau Srai by the Siamese, while Kedah itself was called 
by them Muang Srai or Chrai. 

Raja Mahawangsa in due course abdicated in favour of his 
son and set sail for Rum. In going out of the harbour, Maha- 
wangsa looked towards the shore and saw Pulo Lada, which island 
had then been annexed to the main land, called afterwards Bukit 
Lada, the ‘ Hill Lada \ also Pulo Jambul, before an island, but 
which had also been joined to the main shore ; and which after- 
wards got the name of “ the Hill Janihul ” , for it was quite in a 
line with Pulo Srai, which last was just about being joined to 
the main land and was subsequently named Gunong Jerrei or 
Chirrei, on account of its great height. Again towards the 
N.N.W. was to be seen what looked like a point of a moveable 
nature and further seaward Pulo Giryang, which was, not long 
afterwards, attached to the main, also then called Gunong Gir- 
yang, and Bukit Tunjang '' (121, p. 169), 

It is then very clear that the Annals are asserting here 
that Raja Mahawangsa must have reigned a very long time ago. 
Winstedt writes (125, p. 35) that “ allusion is made to the fact 
that Gunong Geriang, Gunong Jerai and Gunong Jambul were 
once islands. Now geologists tell us this is true, but it was thou- 
sands of years ago, too far back for tradition to have come 
down ; so that presumably Malays must have observed the evidence 
of sea-shells inland and drawn haphazard the correct conclusion"'. 
But we venture to suggest, in the first place, that no tradition 
is too old to come down and that if the tradition of the Flood 
could descend so could one as * young " (if one may so express it) 
as that now under consideration. The tradition that large parts 
of the present Peninsula were once under sea and that various 
mountains and hills were once islands is rife throughout the 
country ; thus it is embodied in Menangkabau customary sayings 
in the Negri Sembiian (164, p. 13) ; it is found in the Benua legends 
(73, p. 105) ; at Changkat Rembian in the Batang Padang Dis- 
trict, Perak, there is a rock supposed to be the petrified hull of an 
Indian ship which came trading to those parts in ancient days 
(165) and there are similar legends in Johore and Muar (166) ; 
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see also MaxwelFs Legend of Pulau Tunggai (167). Geology 
proves that it was a fact and, if it was a fact, why should not so 
vital a fact have been handed down in tradition ? 

And was it a fact so very long ago ? Winstedt does not give 
a reference to the geological opinion which he records but Dr. 
Ingham, of the Geological Survey Department, has kindly pro- 
vided us with references. The reader is referred to Scrivenor (65, 
pp. 185 ff. ; 168 pp. 119 h.) and Wilbourn (169, p. 298) for the 
geological data, and for botanical and zoological evidence to 
Ridley (170) and Robinson and Kloss (171). 

But a new and most striking fact has come to light which 
Mr. H. D. Collings, of Raffles Museum, allows me to state in 
anticipation of a fully descriptive article which he is writing for 
the Raffles Museum Bulletin. In Goa^ Bintong, Bukit Chuping, 
N. Perils, there were found sea-water shells, swamp shells and 
fresh-water shells mixed together. The sea-water shells were in 
sufficient quantities to show that they had been used for food ; 
therefore, they must have been procured from some place within 
10 miles from the cave or they would have hardly been brought 
to it before going bad. Associated with these shells is a bead 
which fortunately has been dated by Mr. H. C. Beck, the well- 
knowm expert, as coming from the first four centuries A.D. 
The Malays in the district all say that in old days the sea came up 
where the cave is. 

The bead is strikingly like those found at Kuala Selinsing. 
Mr. Beck has reported on some beads found by Mr. G. B. Gardner 
in Johore as being of a type dating back as early as 700 B.C. 
and upon others from Johore as dating from the first century 
A.D. Of crystal and carnelian beads from Slim River, Perak, he 
has written that the}?' were almost identical with beads found 
at Kuala Selinsing which were provisionally dated to the 4th 
century A.D. and of glass beads from slab graves at Sungkai and 
Slim he has pointed out that they belong to a series of yellow 
and orange beads that extend from Egypt to South Africa on the 
one hand and to the Philippines on the other All this matter 
will duly be published and we are merely able to anticipate very 
curtly what obviously is going to be a most valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the Peninsula, 

We are justified in saying, then, that, according to Kedah 
tradition, at some date very long ago a settlement was found 
near Kedah by a semi-royal personage who suffered ship-wreck 
while on an embassy to China. To his settlement Mahawangsa 
gave the name of Lankasuka according to the Annals. This 
corresponds with a Chinese name Langga-siu with which we deal 
later herein. 

^Meaning ' Cave \ 
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Eet ns now examine the facts given as to his voyage and the 
ship-wreck. 

two large ships, one for the prince and one 
for the ambassador, and many smaller ships for their suites. 
'‘The fleet sailed on a fortunate day, and as it went along, touched 
at all the Ports which were then under the empire of Rum— 
the Embassy receiving at each of these, the accustomed marks of 
respect. At length it entered the sea of Hindustan, and beheld 
its wonders. Then coasting down that continent, the fleet 
anchored occasionally in the bays of the Islands, where the 
people sought for shell-fish, fired guns and otherwise amused 
themselves 

The Annals are, of course, full of anachronisms and, as they 
proceed, show the same telescoping of history that we noticed in 
the Sejarah Malayu. 

The Annals proceed in Low's translation “ After a while it 
reached the mouth of the Changong river where reigned Raja 
Galungi or Kaiungi " ; Bland says “ now when they had sailed 
as far as Kuala ^ Ching Kong, the name of whose Raja was Klang- 
gi " ; while Sturrock gives the names as Kuala Changgong and 
Kelinggi. Low identifies the Changong as ‘ the river of Pegu ' ; 
Winstedt says that “ another anachronism may be the mention 
of Kuala Changgong, if that name means Rangoon, which latter 
name dates from 1755 A.D. only" (see 122, 123 and 125). 

The next place " after a voyage of some days " was the 
" Tawai river, where it disembogues into the sea " ; Sturrock 
gives the same name. This seems clearly to be the Tavoy River 
on the Tenasserim coast. 

Then came the " port of Mrit ", as to which Low notes that 
"this was the name then, and in fact is the native name now, given 
to the British possession of Mergui ". Bland gives the name as 
Marib and Sturrock as Kuala Parit. Low's explanation seems best 
in view of the fact which he states. 

After some days the ships next came in sight of " Salang, 
in the sea called Tappan " Here having cast anchor abreast of 
the Island, the Ambassador sent a party on shore to ask permission 
of the Chief or Raja to wood and water, but the Prince's vessel^ 
with other ships stood on down the coast, by rounding the point of 
the island Here we are clearly at Junk Ceylon ; Low says that 
Tappan is an obsolete name as he had not found anyone who could 
explain it. Sturrock gives the extraordinary name Bang Tofan. 

The Prince's vessel then made for the " island of Lankapuri " 
where he was ship-WTecked. Mahawangsa, however, sailed down 
to Pulau Srai or Kedah Peak. 


^Mouth of a river. 
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We see then that this ambassador of the Raja of Rum pro- 
ceeded along Ptolemy's route, according to which the Roman ships 
reached the west coast of India, went round its foot up to Paloura, 
then across the Bay of Bengal to Sada, etc. Marong Maha- 
wangsa got into the sea of Hindustan which we can say was the 
Bay of Bengal ; thence he reaches the country of the Raja of 
Kalangi (Klanggi or Kelinggi) where there is a big river the 
Changong. Kalangi with its variants clearly represents Kalinga 
and its other forms and ancient Burma, as we have seen, was a 
Kalinga or Telinga country. The Kedah Annals say in one 
passage that this Kalangi was Ava (a much later name, of course) 
and Low says that it was Pegu, the ancient Burmese kingdom, 
though this again was a later name for the country than Kalangi 
or Kalinga. We can identify it as Lower Burma or Suvarna- 
bhumi. Mahawangsa then sailed for some days to the Tawai which 
we think, as Low did, was the Tavoy ; after which he made the 
port of Mrit or Mergui according to Low, then Junk Ceylon and 
thence to Kedah Peak. 

In considering Ptolemy's place-names we have suggested 
that the Temalos River and Temala were in the Irrawaddy Delta, 
after which Ptolemy tells us came the country of the cannibal 
Besyngitai, where there was an emporium called Besynga by 
Ptolemy and this we have suggested was in the estuary of the 
Tavoy River. Thereafter came a town Beroba which Berthelot 
suggests was Karathuri but which Gerini identifies as Mergui, a 
place for which Berthelot gives no equivalent. Lastly Ptolemy 
makes the Chersonese begin at a promontory which seems clearly 
to have been Junk Ceylon. 

Before leaving the Raja's voyage to Kedah we should remark 
the succession of great storms which Garuda sent in his endeavours 
to prevent the fleet from reaching China and which wrecked so 
many of the Raja's ships. These storms were obviously what are 
called Sumatras in the Straits of Malacca — storms of wind and rain, 
lightning and thunder, very violent and still forming a hazard of 
navigation even in the case of steamships. Garuda, as the Annals 
say, is beheld high in the air, casting his vast shadow over the 
fleet ". We suggest that in such legends of Garuda we have the 
true origin of the Arab sailors' rokh or giant bird that was so dan- 
gerous and whose coming darkened the whole sky in the Straits 
of Malacca ; in reality it was the Sumatra storm which appearing 
first in the distance is likened to a vast bird at whose coming 
the sky is blackened as though by its wings which with their 
violent beating drive the wind hurling through the Straits, 
leaving death and destruction in their trail. Maxwell has recorded 
(87, p. 13) that /' if, during the day, the sun is suddenly overcast 
by clouds and shadow succeeds to brilliancy, the Perak Malay 
will say " Gerda [i.e, Garuda) is spreading out his wings to dry 
There are many references to the rokh in Ferrand's translation of 
the Arab texts (172) and there is a very useful note on the Garuda 
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bird in Fenzer’s Katha Sarit Sagara (173, i, pp. 103-105). Our 
explanation is, however, original so far as we know, but we think 
that any local reader who studies the descriptions in the Kedah 
Annals will agree with us. Garuda was the vehicle of Vishnu and 
the enemy of the Nagas, or serpents ; and in the story of Sinbad 
the Sailor the rokh is represented as attacking gigantic snakes. 

Let us now set out shortly the story of Mahawangsa/s found- 
ing of his settlement. 

When he had moored his ship he went ashore with his Chiefs 
and followers and was shortly visited by large numbers of the Gir- 
gassis, whose caste he knew and whose tongue he could speak. 
They told him that they had no Raja and gave him permission 
to make a settlement. So he pitched upon a delightful and 
convenient spot for a residence and erected a fort with a ditch 
around it, and a palace and hall of audience to which he gave the 
name of Lankasuka. He took up his abode with his wife in the 
palace and had his effects brought from the ship while his followers 
erected their dwellings round the place. Later, numbers of people 
with their families joined the settlement which prospered and in- 
creased, 

A son was born to Mahawangsa and when he reached marriage- 
able age the Raja sent for his four old mantris and asked if 
there was any powerful country lying near at hand whose king had 
a disposable daughter. The mantris replied that there was no 
country of any note situated near the Raja's domains but there 
was a country called Acheh on the sea coast of the island of Percha, 
i.e, Sumatra. It was divided into many provinces and lay 
about 25 days sailing from their Raja’s country. '' There is also 
another country situated on the same continent where we are 
settled. The name of its Raja is Kalangi. It lies too in the line 
of the voyage which brought us here. It is about one month’s 
sailing hence to that country, which contains many rare produc- 
tions, such for example, as huge vases, and small jars, and the 
large tree called malau tahi semoof^ besides many other kinds of 
wood of great girth. The river also which flows through that 
country is broad, and comes from a great distance Accordingly, 
an embassy was sent to Kalangi, whose Raja gave them a large 
vase 2 made by an ancient Girgassi and sent a polite reply to 
Mahawangsa’s message, We then get a statement after the 
embassy had returned to Kedah that Mahawangsa had reclaimed 
large tracts of land from the sea. On the advice of his Chiefs 
Mahawangsa installed his son as his successor and married him to a 
princess, whether a daughter of the Raja of Kalangi or not is not 
stated. The large jar was placed close to the foot of a tree. 


^Which Low says is ** the sticklac of commerce, the Sanskrit Laksha 
®Caii any one explain why Kalangi was celebrated for its huge vases 
and small jars ” ? R.B. 
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Then follows a very interesting passage. The old Raja said 
to his son that if he was blessed with children he should send 
one son to the N.N.W. of Kedah, one to the S.S.E. or nearly so, 
and a third to the E.N.E., but that his son himself should remain 
in Kedah. Later the second Raja, Podisat, had four children, 
three sons and a daughter ; and in due course colonies were sent 
out. The first which included many Girgassi families went under 
one of the princes to the N.N.W. with numbers of horses and 
elephants and after 200 days' travelling reached a desirable spot 
where a rivulet flowed into the sea, and where the land was level 
and populous. Here a settlement was made called Siam Lanchang, 
and also called generally the country of Siam. 

Next a similar expedition went S.S.E. under another prince 
and at length reached a large river which flowed to the sea and 
where there were three or four islands. The prince shot a silver 
arrow from his bow Indrasakti and made his settlement upon the 
island where the arrow fell calling it Indrasakti. Later he changed 
the name to Perak, the silver country, after the silver-pointed 
arrow. 

The third colony went out under the princess and went due 
East. It reached a wild, woody tract covered with jungle, of 
great extent and unfrequented, after which it w^ent over hills and 
mountains and when it approached the sea and reached a river 
mouth, a settlement was made and the princess became its raja. 
This was Patani. 

Here we have a tradition that three new kingdoms were 
founded by descendants of Mahawangsa. We cannot say in 
reality what were these kingdoms, or the dates when they were 
founded. The three names given for the new kingdoms are obvi- 
ously late interpolations and do not answer to known facts. The 
state of Perak is very doubtful while obviously Siam, in the sense 
of modern Siam, must be ruled out. The directions in which the 
expeditions sailed have been the subject of adverse comment in 
that they do not accord, in the cases of Siam and Perak, with the 
true directions. But these are minor matters besides the main 
fact that the Annals record the founding of a very ancient settle- 
ment by a semi-royal founder and the founding of three other 
settlements by his descendants. Let us see whether actual facts 
show any semi-royal family connected with the earliest Indian 
settlements in south-eastern Asia ; guarding ourselves, however, 
from drawing inferences or making assertions. 

First we must note the ancient Indian settlement which the 
Chinese called Langga-siu. ^ It is mentioned in the Liang Shu, or 
Annals of the Liang Dynasty (502-557 A.D.) and the relevant 
passages have been translated by Groeneveldt (148, pp. 135-137) 
with which should be compared Schlegel (174, IX, pp. 191-200). 
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The Chinese history makes it clear that in the sixth century 
the tradition in Langga-siu was that the country had been founded 
'' more than 400 years ago which would mean in the first century 
of the Christian era. We shall at the proper chronological 
period of this essay consider the identification of Langga-siu and 
quote the relevant passages but for the moment it will be sufficient 
to say that in our view the state was on the Malay Peninsula 
between 9"" and 6'^ lat. N. We have therefore the ancient state of 
Lankasuka in the Kedah tradition and the other state of Langga- 
siu ill the Chinese Annals. One feels reasonably safe in relating the 
two to each other, both on etymological grounds and probabilities. 

The next kingdom to which we must look is the one to which 
the celebrated inscription of Vo-canh must be referred ; this 
inscription will be found set out and translated by Majumdar 
(175, Bk. Ill, pp. 1-3). It refers to the royal family of Sri 
Mara, and it refers to a ' first conquest ’ though of what is unknown 
since again the text is missing ; and it was apparently set up by 
an ' excellent King ' whose name, however, is not mentioned. 
It is a Sanskrit inscription and so proves an Indian settlement at 
Vo-canh while epigraphy proves it to date from the second or 
third century A.D. It is usually stated to be the earliest ins- 
cription of the ancient Indian Kingdom of Champa which the 
Chinese called Lin-yi. Vo-canh is in the province of Khanh-Hoa, 
where there was once a province of Champa called Kauthara. 

Majumdar (175, Bk. I, p. 21) says Thus a Hindu or Hin- 
duised dynasty was founded by Sri Mara in the second century 
A.D. and it was ruling over the region, later known as Kauthara, 
about the second or third century A.D.** ; but actually there is 
no evidence that Sri Mara founded any kingdom at all. Ail 
that the inscription says is that the king who erected it was '' the 
delight of the family of Sri Mara ** and here the inscription is 
perfect, no other name following Sri Mara. There are wnrds 
missing after the first mention of Sri Mara though not after the 
second. We have no information as to who w^as Sri Mara or 
where he lived or what relation to him was the un-named king 
who set up the inscription. We know from Chinese records that 
in 137 A.f). the K*iu-iien, a barbarous people on the frontiers of 
Je-nan, invaded the sub-prefecture of Siang-lin which was the 
southern-most part of Je-nan. In 192 A.D. a king of the family 
of Kiu, named Lien, headed a fresh attack on Siang-lin and pro- 
claimed himself king. Maspero has suggested that Lien and Sri 
Mara were the same but it is conjecture only (176, p. 51). 

We have in the Vo-canh. inscription the earliest actual record 
of an Indian King in south-eastern Asia, though we also have 
in Chinese history the King of Ye-tiao whom we have already 
mentioned. 

Jayaswal (109 p. 169) says that the Kaundinyas who were on 
the scene as early as the second century A.D. were probably the 
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same family who sent out a scion to Champa (Indo-China) to be the 
founder of the Kaimdinya Kingdom there. They seem to have 
been imported from Northern India in the time of the Imperial 
Satavahanas. The family was a very respected one. They are 
mentioned with respect in two Malavalli inscriptions and ^ were 
related to the royal family. We seem to have a historical corro- 
boration here of the Champa tradition of the Kaundinyas. Champa 
received her colony from southern India led by the Kaundinyas. 
Another Kaundinya, in the reign of Samudra Gupta, goes to 
Champa and reforms the society there. He was very likely 
connected with this family. The Kaundinyas must have been in 
touch with their Champa branch, which would have been certainly 
to their advantage. In the second, third and fourth centuries 
they were thus social leaders in the South and the Colonies'’. 
Again he writes later (ibid. pp. 244-24:5) that the State of Champa 
(Annam), according to Chinese authorities was founded in 1S7 
A.D. Champa seems to have been mentioned under the name 
Angadvipa by the Vayu Purana {Chap. 48)". He says that 
Kiu-lien (which he writes Kin-lien) seems to be the Chinese 
rendering of Kaundinya. 

Let us now see with what ancient states the Kaundinyas are 
associated. The Liang Shu says that the King of Poli^ had the 
family name of Kaundinya (148, p. 204). The identification of 
this Poli is a matter of difficulty and will be treated later ; for the 
present it is sufficient to say that it was in Malaysia. The Chinese 
record that " when asked about their ancestors or about their 
age, they do not know it but they say that the wife of Suddhodana ^ 
was a woman from their country ". 

Coedes (177) has shown that the inscription engraved on a 
slate pillar which was found in the ruins of a monument at Thap- 
Muoi in the Plaines des Jones is really a Funan inscription. It 
dates from the second half of the fifth century A.D. epigraphically 
and its author is stated to .be Gunavarman, who is called a " King's 
son ". His father was of the race of Kaundinya and he had put 
his son at the head of a domain wrested from the mud, which, 
Coedes says, evidently meant reclaimed by drainage and drying 
from the alluvion of the Mekong which constitutes to-day the 
Plaine des Jones. Coedes thinks that Gunavarman's father was 
certainly a King of Funan. 

The tradition of Funan as it was stated in the first half of 
the third century A.D. was that it was founded by a man named 
Kaundinya who by means of a magic bow triumphed over the local 
queen Lieou-ye and then married her. The reader is referred here 
to Pelliot's splendid article (146) in the Etudes Asiatiques. Kaun- 
dinya was said to have come from Wou-wen but where was that ? 


IMM f=p o-Li ^i|). 

®The father of Buddha. 
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In a footnote to his Uiniraires {1"^% p. 586, n. 2) Peliiot says 
that de Lacouperie identified Wou-wen with Oman and the coast 
of India but tfiis identification he himself discards. Peliiot even- 
tually considered Wou-wen to be on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula (146, p. 248) but he works this out by a process which 
the reader should study, and to which we shall have to refer later. 

The Kaundinya tradition was carried on in Cambodia after 
the Khmers broke away from Funan as we shall see in the next 
period of this essay. 

Lastly in Borneo, at Kutei on the east coast, there was 
found an inscription which dates epigraphically from 400 A.D. 
circ. and which records three Kings—Mulavarman, the author of 
the inscription, son of Asvavarman, son of Kundunga or as some 
have written it Kundunga. Kundangga seems to be a Tamil 
word ; can it be Kaundinya ? If Poli were Borneo, as some think, 
then it would seem that it might be so, since the Chinese recorded 
Kaundinya as the king's family name there. 

The reader's attention is particularly drawn to the interesting 
note which Dr, Chhabra has sent us concerning the name Kun- 
dunga ; it will be found in the Appendix hereto. 

However all that may be, we can say that we have an Indian 
family, the Kaundinyas, connected with Poli, Funan, Cambodia, 
and possibly Champa. May it not be that there was one original 
Kaundinya in south-eastern Asia and his descendants founded 
other kingdoms? Is it possible that the Kedah Annals still 
preserve the tradition of such things having happened ? Is it 
conceivable that Sri Marong Mahawangsa, the Great Family, 
was the original Sri Mara and that descendant princes went to 
Funan and to Poli (Borneo)?^ The Kedah Annals, like the 
Sejarah Malayu, suffer from re-editing and a telescoping of 
history but we do know that Kedah was a very ancient Indian 
settlement since it contained at one time ^ records that date 
epigraphically from 400 A.D. circ. Had it not been for Col. 
Low we should have known nothing of this for he was the only 
person who did any archaeological exploration in Kedah until 
Mr. Ivor Evans did a little not so long ago. Col. Low's archaeo- 
logical work is preserved in the Miscellaneous Essays relating to 
Indo-China (178) but there are also notes concerning it in his 
translation of the Kedah Annals. These Annals record that the 
old Hindu idols and remains were destroyed when the country 
became Mohamedan and Low says that the remains of numerous 


^Mr. Linehan informs me that Seri Ismara is the titie of one of the 
royal family in Kelantan (Tengku Seri Ismara Raja) and that in the 15th 
century Pahang was ruled by a prince of the family of Paduka Bubunnya 
(see this Journal, vol. xiv, pt. 2, p. 12). Is there any connection with Sri 
Mara and Kaundinya ? R.B. 

Hx. before the British possessed Province Wellesley, which had been 
part of the State of Kedah. R.B. 
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temples which I discovered being induced to the search first 
accidentally by having seen some loose bricks lying in a spot in 
the forest, and afterwards from reading the above noticed passages, 
when joined to the ruins of almost every fort and site described 
in this history of Kedah likewise found by me, are so far satis- 
factory that they verify the main points of that history (121, p. 
481). He also found several ruins of ancient tombs near Kedah 
Peak (ibid. p. 257) where bodies were interred and these had been 
built close to“ Sivaic temples ”, ” The Malays who were along 

with me expressed their opinon, founded on certain anatomical 
appearances which I cannot at present describe that the occupants 
of these tombs were not of the Malayan race, but were most 
lilely Klings 

Dealing with the various places where the Annals say that the 
capital or palace was situated from time to time Low says that 
traces of the wall of the fort of Srokam still exist, shewing that 
it was partly erected with the laterite found close at hand, and 
lining the north bank of the river.” He also says that ” Sungei 
Mas was explored by me. It is a small stream falling into the 
old channel of the Muda River. The appearance of bricks 
scattered about, tends to corroborate our author^s account of it ”. 

It is very clear that Kedah was much fuller of archaeological 
remains in 1849 than to-day and one can only deplore the loss of 
valuable information brought about by neglect of these remains 
nearly all of which have long since disappeared. But there must 
be much living tradition in Kedah well worthy of record and one 
hopes that what has been written above will stimulate somebody 
to add to our present information about this historically most 
important State. 

We can now conclude by returning to Ptolemy and his 
labadiou but unfortunately this island cannot be placed without 
some general consideration of Ptolemy's coastal positions beyond 
the Chersonese. They will be found set out in the Appendix, 
together with the distances from the preceding place as given by 
Ptolemy and rendered into kilometres by Berthelot. 

We left Ptolemy at the Perimoulikos Gulf 162^ 30', 4^^ N., 
where he ends the Golden Chersonese. He next takes us to the 
country of the Leistai, concerning which he tells us elsewhere 
in Chapter 2 of Book VII that the inhabitants lived in caves and 
looked like beasts, having skins like a hippotamus, so hard that 
arrows would not pierce them. Above their country was a broken 
wild region containing elephants and tigers, and above that again 
was a territory in which lived the Kodoutai, Barrai, Sindoi and 
Dapnai which last people lived near the river Daonas. These 
peoples in their turn lived below a country called Khalkitis 
where there were very many copper mines. 

The name Leistai is generally taken not to be a translitera- 
tion but the Greek name for robbers or pirates and Ptolemy seems 
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to be corroborated as to them by archaeological evidence of cave- 
dwelling and by references in later Chinese records to pirates 
and to people with skin shields that threw off arrows. These 
records will be considered at their proper chronological time. 

From the country of the Leistai Ptolemy takes us round what 
he calls the Great Gulf and thence to the country of the Sinai. 
Journey’s end for him is Kattigara beyond the River Kattiaris 
but unfortunately owing to his misconceptions it is almost 
impossible to follow Ptolemy once he leaves the Chersonese. The 
mathematical method breaks down absolutely ; the philological 
produces its usual results ; and we are left only with such deduc- 
tions, if any, as can be made by comparing his data with known 
facts. Two things seem principally to have thrown Ptolemy out ; 
the first a passage from Marinos of Tyre (given in 53, p. 390) 
which caused him to place all his positions in the country of the 
Leistai facing due south and the second a belief that the line of 
coast from the country of the Leistai made a great bay to the 
Sinai, proceeded southwards to Kattigara and then enclosed the 
Indian Ocean into a vast lake surrounded by ' Unknown Land 
These two main errors combined with mistakes of longitude and 
latitude must have reflected themselves in our opinion in the 
positions which Ptolemy gave to the islands which he placed in the 
seas around the Chersonese. If the reader will look back to the 
maps which accompanied the last part of this essay he will see the 
general results of Ptolemy’s geography and will understand the 
difficulties which face any attempt to fit them to the true facts. 

The two most important places to locate are Kattigara and 
Zabae which he tells us was the intermediate calling place between 
the Chersonese and the Sinai and which was in the country of the 
Leistai. If moreover, one could fit Ptolemy’s physical facts 
with reality that would be a great help ; but one cannot, as we 
shall indicate. 

Kattigara can be placed on historical reasoning but not on 
"y- mathematical, which latter gives Amoy according to Berthelot, 
Hang-choii according to Gerini and Kotawaringin in Borneo 
according to Rylands ! Ptolemy was writing during the later or 
Eastern Han Dynasty when the capital of China was at Loyang 
near the present Honanfu (151, pp. 46, 124, 126). It is clear from 
Chinese records that the sea-route at the time when Ptolemy 
wrote ended at a place in either the commandery of Je-nan or 
that of Giau-chi. vChang says that it seems to be generally 
agreed that Kattigara was on the north-eastern coast of Annam 
though there is disagreement as to exactly in what part of that 
region it was to be found (154, p. 3) ; that is to say, that it was in 
Je-nan. But Pelliot (129, p. 133) says that Kiao-tche (Giau- 
chi) or Tongking was the terminus-point of the navigation 
where the envoys who said that th^ came from Marcus 
Aurelius disembarked in A.D. 166 ;vKawlmson thinks that 
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Kattigara is probably Kiau-chi in Tongking (33, p. 136) ; 
Warmington thinks that the identification of Kattigara with 
Hanoi or Kiaii~chi in the gulf and district of Tongking is 
perhaps right; Latourette (151, p. 129) says that the main 
port in the south was in Tongking; and Kuwabara takes the 
terminal point as Tongking (179, 2, p. 72). Ptolemy tells us 
that the road from the capital of the Sinai ran south-west to the 
harbour of Kattigara and since Giau-chi was the northernmost 
commandery of the Chinese and Je-nan the southern-most it 
seems to us that Giau-chi or Tongking suits best. Chinese 
records make it clear that the terminal point of the sea-route only 
moved to Canton much later. It is very clear that great wealth 
was pouring into the commanderies from the sea-trade because the 
Hou Han Shu speaks a deal of the avariciousness of the governors 
and the vast wealth which they acquired (179, 7, pp. 52-53). 

We take Kattigara therefore, to have been in Tongking in 
which case the River Kattiaris would seem to have been the Red 
River. 

Zabae is a problem to which the answer seems impossible. 
The only facts about the place are that it was the intermediate 
calling place between the Chersonese and Kattigara, that it was 20 
days' sail from the Chersonese though from what part of that 
peninsula is not stated, and that ships sailings from Zabae went 
south and then more to the left to reach the coast of the Sinai. 

Berthelot (53, p. 120) also quotes Ptolemy as saying that 
Zabae had a longest day of 12 hours and 15 minutes, the sun 
passing there twice a year at the zenith at 78° 54' in the summer 
solstice each time. Ptolemy gave it a latitude of 4° 55', or 
forty minutes north of Takola. Berthelot puts it near the present 
Bangkok ; Gerini near the present Saigon ; Yule identified it with 
Champa because of the name ; and Warmington dubiously 
suggests that it was * near the southern end of Cochin China 

If only one could fit Ptolemy's physical data with the facts, 
it would be a great help. He mentions 3 gulfs — the Great Gulf, 
the Theriodes Gulf and the Gulf of the Sinai ; 8 rivers — the 
Sobanos, the Daonas, the Dorias, the Seros, the Aspithras, the 
Ambastos, the Sinos and the Kattiaris ; and 4 main divisions of 
land — the promontory at the beginning of the Great Gulf, the 
beginning of the Great Gulf on the coast of the Sinai, Cape Notion 
and the Cape of the Satyrs. 

His main mountains are : — 

Mt. Bepyron, whose extremities lie . . 148°, 34° and 154°, 26° 

Mt. Maiandros, ,, „ „ 152°, 24° ,, 162°, 16° 

Dabasa Range, „ „ „ 162°, 23° „ 166°, 33° 

Mt. Semathenon, whose western end is 170°, 33°. 
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From these mountains most of Ptolemy's rivers flow. From 
Mt. Bepyron two rivers flow into the Ganges ; from Mt. Maiandros 
descend the rivers beyond the Ganges as far as the Besyngas but 
the Seros River flows from Mt. Semathenon from two sources of 
which the most western lies 170*^ 30', 32°, and the most eastern 
lies 173° 30', 30° their confluence being at 171°, 27°. 


From the Dabasa Range flow the Daonas and the Dorias, the 
former also running from as far as Mt. Bepyron ; the positions 
which he gives for the two rivers are : — 


Source of Dorias . . . . . . . . 164° 30' 

Source of Daonas in the Dabasa Range.. 162° 
Source of Daonas in Mt. Bepyron . . 153° 30' 

Confluence , . . . . . . . 160° 20' 


28° , 

27° 30' 
27° 30' 
19° 


The River Sobanos flows from Mt. Maiandros, its source 
being 164° 30', 28°. 

Of the rivers in the country of the Sinai Ptolemy tells us 
that the source of the Aspithras lies in the eastern part of Mt. 
Semathenon 179°, 16° ; that the source of the Ambastos lies 179°, 
15° but he says nothing else about it ; that the source of the 
Kattiaris lies 180°, 2°S. and that it breaks off from the Sinos at 
179°, equator, but he does not say anything as to the source of 
these two rivers. 

The Peninsula of Indo-China from which depends the Malay 
Peninsula is the daughter of its rivers. Three long chains of 
mountains descending from the Himalaya— Tibetan massif create 
four large basins where flow four great rivers, the Irrawaddy, the 
Menam, the Mekong and the Red River. The main vertebra of 
French Indo-China is known by the name of the Grand Cordillera 
which separates the upper basin of the Mekong from that of the 
Red River and the coastal basins oi the Gulf of Tongking. 

The main rivers besides the Menam, the Mekong and the Red 
River in the area beyond the Chersonese seem to be the Me-Klong 
in Siam, the Donnai or Dong-nai in Cochin-China, the Song Ma and 
the Song Ca in Annam. 

The most notable Capes are, starting from the north. Cape 
Batangan, Cape Varella, Cape Padaran and Point Ca-mau or Cape 
Cambodia as we call it ; and in the Gulf of Siam, Point Samit, Cape 
Liant and the bulge of land south of the Bay of Bandon after which 
there is Cape Patani in the Malay Peninsula. 

If one takes the Sobanos as the Me-Klong one goes against 
Ptolemy's data as to its source. If one takes the Sobanos as the 
Menam, then all Ptolemy's positions seems to be wrong and what 
becomes of the Great Gulf ? We do not wish to elaborate but 
merely suggest to the reader that he tries to fit Ptolemy's moun- 
tains, rivers and capes with actual facts, and we think that he will 
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agree with ns that if Kattigara was in the Gulf of Tohgking it 
cannot be done, still less if Kattigara were in Je-nan. 

To us it is axiomatic that any identification to be logical must 
do justice (even though it only be very rough justice) to Ptolemy's 
data ; it cannot go against them. As Berthelot says (53, p. 391) 
''The mouth of the Sobanos could only be identified with that 
of the Menam by supposing a categorical mistake on the part of 
Ptolemy. That kind of supposition opens the field to all kinds 
of imagination ", 

In Ptolemy's list of places there are two which he dignifies 
by the name of capital or metropolis, Balonga and Kordathra 
both of which are on the coasts of the Great Gulf before the coast 
of the Sinai is reached ; between them lies the river Daonas. We 
know that according to tradition Funan was founded in the first 
century but we do not know where ; we also know that there was a 
Hindu State at Vo~canh which is identified with Champa. Each of 
these States presumably had a capital. It is obvious that 
Ptolemy's States were sea-faring ones since they had capitals on 
the coast and not up rivers or at river-mouths. Balonga on 
philological grounds is said to be the Cham Bal-Angwe which 
Gerini says means 'capital of Angwe the latter being the 
Indian name Anga for Champa. The reader recollects Anga- 
dvipa in the Puranas. Kordathra, a variant for which is Kortatha, 
is generally taken to represent Kauthara and there was at one time 
a Kauthara in southern Champa. But neither of the places will 
fit Ptolemy's data as to the river Daonas, nor as to their occurring 
before the coast of the Sinai is reached. 

As we have said, an identification must either fit reasonably 
with Ptolemy's data or else it must be rejected. It seems to us 
that Ptolemy's route beyond the Khersonese is impossible to 
follow upon that principle and therefore any identification is sheer 
guess-work. 

One thing, however, seems clear, namely, that Ptolemy's 
misconceptions are such that they must affect his placing of the 
islands. This is what he says as to them : — 

" The following islands are reported in the part of India 
already considered 

Bazakata 144" 30' 9" 30' 

Saline 147" 9" 20' 

"It is said that in this island there are a large number of 
shell-fish and that the inhabitants always are naked and call them- 
selves Aginnatai. 

" There are also three cannibal islands, the Sindai : that in 
the middle is situated , . . . * . 152" 20' 8" 20' S. 

" The island of the Good Spirit . . 145" 
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" The five Barousai islands, the inhabitants of which are 
said to be cannibals : that in the middle is situated 152'V 20' 
5® 20: S. , 

'' The Sabadibai, three cannibal islands ; that in the middle 
is situated .. .. .. 160^ 8^ 80' S. 

“ labadiou which means 'island of barley', it is said that 
this island is very fertile, that it produces a great quantity of 
gold and that it has a metropolis named Argyre, situated at its 
western extremity . . . . , . 167'' 8® SO' S. 

" The eastern extremity of the island is situated 169° 8° 10 S. 

" The three isles of the Satyrs ; that in the middle is situated 
171° 6° 10' S. 

" It is said that their inhabitants have tails like those which 
are attributed to the satyrs. 

"It is reported also that there are ten continuous islands 
named Maniolai where it is said that ships using iron nails are 
held back, perhaps because these islands produce the stone of 
Heracles ; also ships are constructed there with wooden pegs ; they 
are inhabited by cannibals, called Maniolai, and that in the 
middle is situated .. .. .. 142° 2° S.” 

How can we identify these islands ? So far there is a great 
divergence of opinion and, we suggest, a considerable lack of 
logic. It seems to us that certain facts must be borne prominently 
in mind when one approaches the problem. 

The first of these facts is that Ptolemy's main positions in 
Book VII all lie along coasts; he follows sea-routes and only 
after he has given coastal positions does he tell us about moun- 
tains and rivers, peoples and towns in the hinterlands. 

The second is that the classic sea-route ran from the east 
^ coast of the Peninsula of India to the west coast of the Peninsula 
. of Indo-China, thence down the Straits of Malacca, round the Malay 
J Peninsula and onwards. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that there is absolutely no evidence for the use of the Straits of 
1 Sunda during the whole period with which this essay proposes 
: to deal, that is, up to the 14th century A.D. These Straits 
i came into use when cargoes were carried to Europe round the Cape 
I of Good Hope and that did not occur until Portuguese times. The 
. classic route used by Ptolemy's informants and described by the 
; Chinese and Arabs ran always through the Straits of Malacca. 

Berthelot does not appreciate these things in what he wrote 
about labadiou (53, pp. 406-7). He says that Java was the termi- 
nus of the route down the west coast of Sumatra and he says that 
Argyre was on the celebrated Straits of Sunda. Had he admitted 
what we have written above his placing of the islands must have 
differed. . ' 
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The third fact is that Ptolemy's informants were mariners 
and merchants familiar with the coasts which he was describing and 
that his distances were derived from sailing distances given to him 
by these informants. Such distances must have been very vari- 
able but Ptolemy reduced them to a fixed 516 stadia per day. 

The last fact is an immensely important one, namely that the 
ships sailed on monsoon winds which blow regularly. 

Thus, Kuwabara says (179, 2, p. 36) “ all ships, whether 
Chinese or foreign, being sailing ships, came to China with the 
south-west wind from the end of the fourth moon to the sixth 
moon, and the outgoing ships went with the north-east wind from 
the end of the tenth moon to the twelfth moon, so that the half 
year from May to October was the busiest time at the sea-ports 
In a further note (ibid. p. 72) he shows how the monk I-Tsing 
in 671 A.D. and the Japanese prince Takawoka in 866 A.D. sailed 
from India respectively in the eleventh moon and the first moon. 
This meant that the ships left India on the north-east monsoon. 

The ships from China on the return journey sailed on the 
north-east monsoon and must have sailed direct as coastal trade in 
the Gulf of Siam and on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula is 
only possible to sailing craft in the south-west monsoon. 

Horsburgh's India Directory, 1827, is a most useful book to 
* consult though one must bear in mind always that Horsburgh 
was writing at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Never- 
theless, the general facts as to winds and tides would be the same 
in Ptolemy's time as in Horsburgh's, we think, though the ability 
of the ships to take advantage of them would be entirely different. 

The south-west monsoon prevails outside of Acheen Head from 
April to October and seldom blows far into the Straits of Malacca 
but being obstructed by Sumatra it frequently causes stormy 
weather in the Straits, and south-east and southerly winds pre- 
vail much, though they vary frequently in every direction. The 
Sumatras or squalls from southward are frequent in this monsoon, 
also northwesters are more common than in the other season. 
Accordingly the north-east Monsoon is the fair season throughout 
the Straits and so was the trading season on the west coast of the 
Peninsula just as the south-west was on the east coast. 

Horsburgh says that * ships can proceed through the Straits 
' in both monsoons, whether bound to the northward or southward ; 
but those going to the northward, generally make the quickest 
passages, and sometimes get through, without anchoring above 
once or twice 

In the Indian Ocean the north-east monsoon begins in October 
" or early November and continues until April ; this is^ the fair 
weather monsoon in the Bay of Bengal, the winds being more 
moderate and settled than in the other. 
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In the China Sea the south-west monsoon generally begins 
about the middle or end of April and continues to the beginning 
or middle of October, liable to an acceleration or retardation of 
12 to 15 days in one season from another. It is at its strongest 
and least liable to changes in June, July and August. The north- 
east monsoon frequently begins in the northern part of the China 
Sea about the end of September or early in October ; but in the 
southern part of this sea it seldom sets in steadily until November. 
It reaches its greatest strength throughout the Sea in December 
and January abating in February. 

The result of all this is that from October to April ships were 
converging upon the Malay Peninsula from India and from China, 
returning home during the remaining of the twelve months, while 
coastal trading proceeded most actively on the west coast from 
October to April and most actively on the east coast from April to 
October. The obvious result must have been a large tranship- 
ment trade and the creation of markets or entre-pots. Ptolemy 
gives us three such ; Takola on the west coast, Thipinobastai on 
the east and Sahara in the extreme south. Moreover, cross- 
routes over the Peninsula capable of being used for the transport 
of goods would have been very useful and, as we have seen, there 
were such. 

A day’s run coming down on the strong north-east monsoon 
from China would bear no relation to a day’s run in the Straits 
of Malacca or in the Gulf of Siam on coastal trade ; but Ptolemy 
as we have just noticed reduced them all to one average of 516 
stadia. His positions suffered as a result and this must be borne 
in mind in connection with the islands particularly. 

^Turning now to these islands we make the proposal that 
they were mariner’s islands and not landsmen’s. They were 
islands that were mentioned in connection with a sea-route and 
not because they were otherwise important. It must be obvious 
that Ptolemy’s informants were familiar with hundreds of islands 
beyond the ones mentioned by Ptolemy. Why then did Ptolemy 
only mention the few he did ? Because they were nautically the 
most important seems to us the only answer that is fair to Ptolemy 
and his informants. 

It is generally taken that Bazakata, Saline, the Good Spirit 
and the Maniolai are the Andamans and Nicobars. Thus Berthelot 
identifies Bazakata and Saline with the Andamans, the Maniolai 
with the Nicobars and the Good Spirit with Car-Nicobar ; Gerini 
identifies Bazakata with the main Andamans, Saline with Car- 
Nicobar, the Maniolai with the Nicobars and the Good Spirit with 
. the Great Nicobar, "^he Andamans and Nicobars are obviously 
' what we term mariner’s islands and when the voyage across the 
I Bay of Bengal was being explained to Ptolemy these islands must 
have been mentioned ; the more southerly of the Nicobars would 
be out of the sailors’ route though not entirely unknown to them 
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and this will probably explain the way in which Ptolemy intro- 
duced the Maniolai islands and his language concerning them. 
It is, however, curious that Ptolemy named the Good Spirit 
between the Sindai and the Barusai. In Renou’s edition it is not 
stated whether the latitude given was north or south * in McCrindle 
(180) the positions are 145° 15', equator. 

Except for the Good Spirit the rest of the islands form an 
arc round the Chersonese. We should expect Ptolemy to mention 
such islands as were the most important or outstanding sailor's 
marks in the Straits of Malacca and between the Chersonese and 
Indo-China ; and it can be argued that in fact he did so. Our 
suggestion will at least produce something logical which we think 
has not been offered by those others whose explanations we have 
seen. 

Berthelot identifies the Sindai with the Batu Islands off 
Sumatra ; the Barousai with Barus in Sumatra saying that Suma- 
tra was long thought to be a group of islands ; the Sabadibai were 
southwest of Sumatfa near Bengkoelen ; the Satyrs were Bangka 
and Billiton with a fragment of Sumatra as the third island; 
labadiou he says is obviously Java. 

Gerini gives the Sindai as the Poggy (Pagi) islands off the 
west coast of Sumatra at Indrapoera ; the Barousai as the Nias 
islands off the west coast of Sumatra at Barus ; the Sabadibai 
(which word he says is the same as Saba-dvipa) are the Si-Berut 
group off the west coast of Sumatra; the Satyrs are the Great 
Anambas or Siantan group ; and labadiou is for Gerini Sumatra 
and emphatically not Java. 

McCrindie (180) cities Lassen who says that the nothermnost 
of the Sindai islands must be Pulo-Rapat, on the coast of 
Sumatra, the middle one the more southern, Pulo-Pangor, and 
the island of Agatho-Daimon one of the Salat Mankala group 
Agatho-Daimon is, of course, what we have called the Good Spirit. 
McCrindie thinks that it could not have been one of the Sindai 
islands as Lassen asserted. For the Barusai he gives Yule's 
explanation that they were the Nicobars. Of the Sabadibai he 
says that the latter part of this name represented the Sanskrit 
dvipa and that they are probably those lying east from the more 
southern parts of Sumatra labadiou he takes to be Java and 
says that Mannert took it to be Banka. Of the Satyrs he says that 
Lassen took two of them to be Madura and Bali, the third being 
probably Lombok. Yule thought them to be connected, as also 
the Sindai, with the islands of Sondur and Condur. Yule thought 
that 'fit would not be difficult to show that Ptolemy's islands have 
been located almost at random, or as from a pepper-castor 

And that, indeed, is how they must have been located if the 
identifications we have set out or any of them were correct. But 
why should such a thing ever have happened ? If Ptolemy could 
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describe the route with reasonable accuracy as far as the country of 
the Leistai, why should he be so absurd as to give us islands off 
the west coast of Sumatra and either Java or else Sumatra in an 
impossible position ? Is it not the explainers and not Ptolemy 
who have located the islands as from a pepper-castor ? 

Bunbury (55, II, pp. 608, 643-4) has some observations as to 
labadiou which are worthy of note. At p. 608 he writes ' It 
is strange also that no indication appears to have reached the 
ears of Ptolemy of the vast archipelago of islands — many of them 
of very large size — which so closely adjoined the Malay peninsula 
to the East. He has indeed the names of several islands in these 
seas, but none of them of any considerable size, except one to 
which he gives the name of labadiou or Sabadius (the reading 
is uncertain), which he represents as two degrees of longitude in 
length, and describes as very fertile and containing abundance of 
gold, with a capital city named Argyre (or the Silver City) as its 
western extremity. This has been generally identified with Java, 
but the resemblance of name is dubious, and the other state- 
ments concerning it would certainly apply better to Sumatra. It 
appears indeed absolutely incredible that he should have been 
acquainted with the smaller and more distant of these two great 
islands, and have had no information concerning the larger one, 
which is so much closer to the Malay Peninsula 

He carries his argument further in the Appendix at pp. 
643-4, and concludes It seems not improbable that in this case, 
as in several others, he mixed up particulars which really referred 
to the two different islands and applied them to one only ; but it is 
strange that if he had any information concerning such islands as 
Sumatra and Java, he should have no notion that they were of 
very large size, at the same time that he had such greatly exag- 
gerated ideas of the dimensions of Ceylon 

It is noteworthy that philologically labadiou is not the 
equivalent of Yava-dvipa but is evolved from Yavadivu, a 
prakrit form ; yet when Ptolemy wants to render the Sanskrit 
dvipa he does so by using dihai or diha, as in Sabadibai and 
Nagadiba. It seems, however, to be quite clear that his note as 
to labadiou is a rendering of what the Ramayana says as to 
Yava-dvipa. 

We suggest that there was no need for Ptolemy to have 
^ mentioned either Sumatra or Java but that an omission of Borneo 
would be extraordinary. The route, it must be remembered, 
was from Palura on the west coast of India to Sada in Lower 
Burma and then down the Straits of Malacca. Sumatra does 
not come into that at all and coasting down the Straits it would 
. either have been invisible or a mere low and faint silhouette on the 
horizon. Sumatra was only important to ships that sailed across 
from Ceylon and Ptolemy's did not. Java again was far away 
;; since Ptolemy's route went round the Malay Peninsula and up the 
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east coast. Sailing on the northeast monsoon from Tongking 
to the Chersonese, however, knowledge of Borneo is inescapable 
and directly such voyages began the great island must have been 
known, for many ships must have been blown there out of their 
course while many others must have gone down there deliberately. 

We are dealing with an arc of islands round the Chersonese 
the east end of which is more northerly by 2^" 10', Ptolemaic, than 
the west. The islands at the east end are the Satyrs and one cor- 
relates them with the Cape of the Satyrs in the country of the 
Sinai. As Berthelot says (53, p. 414, n.) the Cape of the Satyrs 
is so-called because on Ptolemy's map it comes opposite the Isles 
of the Satyrs. Since Ptolemy has gone all wrong in his exposition 
of the countries beyond the Khersonese, one must, to get any idea 
of the real facts, take his country of the Leistai and bend it up 
north, pushing jhis Great Gulf round and bending it up north 
again when the country of the Sinai is reached. If this is done, 
then the arc of islands must also be pulled up north some 
Ptolemaic degrees. We shall then get an arc of islands which 
we can place logically and with little difficulty. 

The Satyrs become the Natunas and ’’Tabadiou becomes 
Borneo or rather the western coast of Borneo from about where 
Brunei is to Cape Api facing the Api passage. Ptolem3^'s infor- 
mants would either know nothing about the real shape of Borneo 
and its eastern coasts or else have told Ptolemy merely about the 
coast which they used. We notice that the name Saba is con- 
nected in present maps with the north-eastern part of the island 
in British North Borneo ; and that Saban is a tribal name amongst 
the Muruts (11, i p. 35) while one of the principal Chiefs of the 
Madangs is or was called Saba Irang (II, ii p. 286) but we draw no 
inferences at all from these facts. 

Ptolemy quite clearly puts labadiou east'^ and south of the 
Chersonese and the maps in the last part of this essay show how 
the islands lay according to his positions. Moreover, the western 
extremity of labadiou was 20 minutes south of the eastern accor- 
ding to Ptolemy, v That will not fit Java at all but it does fit the 
part of Borneo which we have given. To us it seems that 
Ptolemy's data fit Borneo but not Sumatra or Java. 

The next nearest islands are the three Sabadibai. The name 
should be noted because if Ptolemy's name was Sabadiou or 
Sabadius,^ then Sabadibai is in keeping and Sahara or Sabana the 
most southerly point of the Chersonese is again in keeping. 
According to Ptolemy the centre of the Sabadibai was in the same 
latitude as the west end of labadiou but T west of it. The 


^The easternmost position on the Chersonese is Kole 164"^ 20', whereas 
labadiou is at its western extremity and so just over Ptolemaic 
degrees (125 geographical miles) east of the Chersonese. R.B. 

^Or Zabadion as Coomaraswamy notes it in the passage cited supra p. 
[18]. R.B. 
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longitudinal position is the same as that of Sahara and we must 
therefore look for islands which will agree roughly with the posi- 
tion of Sahara and the Api Passage ; we find ourselves in the Rhio 
Archipelago which is exactly where we ought to be, for that is> 
where one of the sea-routes would go. It is, ot course, true that 
Ptolemy’s 7'^ west or 350 miles is much too far ; but his positions 
must be rejected for any except general directional purposes. 

The next islands are the three Sindai, the middle of which 
was 10 minutes north of the Sabadibai but 7° 80' west of them. 
They are followed by the live Barousai in the same longitude as the 
Sindai but 3° north of them. Both sets of islands are west of the 
Chersonese, In their Ptolemaic positions they correspond with no 
actuality but they do correspond generally with the Carimon 
Islands 2 and the Five Islands as the Chinese at first called 
Malacca from the islands opposite it. Both these sets of islands 
were and are essential landmarks for sailors in the Straits of 
Malacca. 

? To us it is inconceivable that Ptolemy's informants could have 
said nothing about the Natunas, Borneo, the Rhio Archipelago, 
the Carimon and the Five Islands. No mariner could ever 
have omitted them in describing the sea-route from east to west 
or the last two in describing the Straits of Malacca. 

If labadiou were Borneo, then why did Ptolemy correlate it 
with the Yava-dvipa of the Ramayana ? Possibly because he 
learnt that Borneo was fertile and contained gold ; possibly 
because, as Bunbury suggests, he confused places ; or possibly 
f because Borneo actually was the Yava-dvipa of the Ramayana. 

It certainly had a very definite gold history ; Hose and McDougall 
J say that " in south-west Borneo there are traces of very extensive 
* washings of alluvial gravels for gold and diamonds. These 
operations were being conducted by Chinese when Europeans 
first came to the country ; and the extent of the old workings 
implies that they had been continued through many centuries ” 
(11, i, p. 17 ; see also i, pp. 28-9 ; ii, p. 306). 

The problem presented by the identification of labadiou with 
Borneo is a much smaller one than that presented if either Java 
, or Sumatra is taken. It is to us the only identification which 
makes sense of the islands and does justice to Ptolemy’s intelli- 
gence, the positions which he gives and the facts of his sea-routes. 

We have now finished the Pre-Funan part of our essay and 
have shown, we believe, that there are many gaps in our know- 
ledge and many directions in which further research is not merely 
profitable but necessary. 

(To be continued). 


®Actually there are four islands in this group but they look like three. R.B. 
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APPENDIX. 

VAYU PURANA Ch. 48. 

Translated by Prof. N. A, NILAKANTA SASTRL ■ 

1-10. South of Bharata Varsa, beyond a distance of 10,000 
yojanas by sea, there is a dvipa— three thousand yojanas 
long and one third as broad. It is full of varieties of 
flowers and fruits. There is in that island a famous kula- 
parvata Vidyutvanta with many crests. There are 
thousands of rivers and tanks with clear and sweet waters. 
In the different parts of the mountain are towns where 
lived men and women in happiness. People there have 
long moustaches, are dark in hue, become aged 80 at the 
time of birth, live on roots and fruits like monkeys, and 
devoid of dcdras (religious observances) like cattle. That 
island is full of such men and manikins. 

10-12. Round about are other islands spreading over twenty, 
thirty, fifty, sixty, eighty, a hundred, and a thousand 
yojanas ; these are small islands scattered in groups, and 
collectively known as Barhinadvipa. 

13-18. There are six other provinces (pradesa) of Jambudvipa 
in different shapes. These are Anga dvipa, Yama dvipa 
Malaya dvipa, Sankha dvipa, Kiisa dvipa, and Varaha 
dvipa. Of these Anga dvipa is of a large size and is full 
of different clans and groups of mlecchas, and contains 
many rivers, trees, forests and hills, famous for its mines 
of gold and coral, being near the salt sea. There in the 
midst of Nagadesa is a mountain Cakragiri which contains a 
number of w^aterfalls and caves, and which touches the sea 
on either side with its extremities. 

19-25. Yama dvipa again is full of mines. The hill here is 
known Dyutiman, the source of rivers and of gold. In the 
same way Malaya dvipa has mines of precious stones and 
gold, besides sandalwood and ocean mines. It is full of 
groups of mlecchas and has many rivers and hills. The hill 
here is Malaya and contains, silver mines. The noble 
mountain is reputed as the Mahamalaya. A second 
mountain (is there) Mandara by name, a beautiful hill 
with flowers and fruits resorted to by devarsis (Divine 
Sages). There is the venerable abode of Agastya revered 
by devas and Asuras. There is Kancapada other than the 
Malaya hill, and it is the holy hermitage rich in kusa grass 
and soma. It is a veritable Paradise. In every parva it 
is said that Heaven descends here. 


^ Surely Yavadvipa is meant. ( Translator’s Note. ) 
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26-30. In the same way there is the Trikfita niiaya, in height 
many yojanas and full of charming caves and crests. On its 
top is' the great city of Lanka with palatial buildings, 
ever contented and prosperous. Its area is 100 by 30 
yoianas. It is the residence of great Raksasas who can 
assume different disguises and who were defiant enemies 
of the devas. It is inaccessible to ordinary human beings. 
In front of that dvipa and on the shore of the sea, there is 
a great Siva temple known as Gokarna. 

31-33. Sankhadvipa which is an ekarajya (under one monarch) 
has an area of 100 yojanas and is full of mlecchas. There 
is Sankhagiri which has a number of mines and is served by 
many holy men. From this the sacred river Sankha-naga 
takes its source. It is the residence of Naga king San- 
khamukha. 

34-35. Kumudadvipa is full of different flowers, villages, and 
mines. Here is the deity Kumuda who is the vanquisher 
of the wicked and who is a sister of MahMeva. 

36-40. Varahadvipa again contains many mleccha ganas 
(groups) and different other communities. There are a 
number of towns. It is noted for its wealth and prosperity 
and also for righteous men. It has a number of rivers, 
hills and forests. Here is Varahaparvata, a tall and charm- 
ing hill, full of caves and caverns and waterfalls. From 
it rises the great river Varahi, the holy river of good drink- 
ing waters. Here people worship Varaha Vishnu to the 
exclusion of other deities. 

41-3. Thus are the six sub-dvipas ; the south of Bharata 
dvipa extends to a great distance. Thus this one varsa has 
a number of dvipas, separated by sea and standing in 
groups. Thus has been told the extent of Jambudvipa 
with its four mahadvipas, the intermediate (antara) 
dvipas, and the sub-dvipas (anudvipa). 

PTOLEMY S COASTAL POSITIONS BEYOND THE GOLDEN 
CHERSONESE, 

Renou's edition of Book VII . 

(with variants from McCRINDLE (180) in footnotes). 

Chapter 2, 

In the country of the Leistax ; 

^Smarade (70K) 163" 30' 4" 50 N. 

sPatrasa (158K) 165" 4" 50 N. 

^Sobanos, mouth of the river, . (54K) 165" 20' 4" 45 N. 


iLong: 

^Pagrasa. 

»Long : 166 ® 40 ' 
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^Thipinobastai, emporium 

. . (52K) 

166" 20' 

4“ 45 N. 

Akadra, . ■ 

. . (64K) 

167" 

4'= 45 N. 

^Zabai, town ... . . 

. . (106K) 

168" 20' 

4° 45 N. 


In the Great Gulf : 
^Promontory at the beginning 


of this gulf . . 

(66K) 

169" 

'4" 

15' N 

Thagora . . . . . . 

(160K) 

168" 

■,6" 

N 

Balonga, metropolis . . . . 

( 88K) 

167" 30' 

"7" 

N 

Throana 

(125K) 

167" 

8" 

30' N 

'^Daonas, mouth of the river . . 

(118K) 

167" 

10' 

N 

'^Kordathra, metropolis 

(236K) 

167" 

12" 

30' N 

Sinda, town . . . . 

(151K) 

167" 15' 

14" 

20' N 

Pagrasa . . . . 

(24K) 

167" 30' 

14" 

30' N. 

Dorias, mouth of the river . . 

(lllK) 

168" 

15" 

30' N. 

^Aganagora . . . . . . 

(121K) 

169" 

16" 

20' N. 

Seros, mouth of the river 

(242K) 

171" 30' 

■ 17" 

20' N. 

’The beginning of the Great 





Gulf on the coast of the 





vSinai . . . . . . 


170" 20' 

17" 

20' N. 


Chapter 3. 

The Sinai are bounded, on the north, by the part of Serike 
already indicated, on the east and south by an unknown land ; on 
the west by Trans-gangetic India, following the line already 
defined as far as the Great Gulf, by the Great Gulf itself and by the 
gulfs situated after it, which are called Theriodes and that of the 
Sinai where live the Ethiopian Icthyophagoi, — according to the 
following contour : — 

After the beginning of the Gulf 
on the coast of India : 


^Aspithras, mouth of the 

river (190K) 175" 30^ 16" N. 

^Bramma, town , , . . (600K) 176" 40' 8" 30' N. 

^^Ambastos, mouth of the river. (200K) 177" 10" N. 

iiRabana, town . . . , (118K) 177° 8" 30' N. 

^^Sinos, mouth of the river . . (166K) 176" 20' 6° 30' N. 

^^Notion, Cape (224K) 176" 4" N. 


^Pithonobaste. 

•^Long : 168*^ 40' 

=*Long : 169° 30'. 

^Doanas. 

^Kortatba. 

®Aganagara. 

’The end of the Great Gulf towards the Sinai ; 173°, 17° 20'. 
^Aspithra, long : 170° 

»177°, 12° 30' N. 

^^Ambastes ; 176°. 

^^Rhabana. 

' ' ^^SainoS 

“The Southern Cape ; 176” 16'. 
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^Theriodes, bottom of the Gulf 

of . . . . . . (176K) 176^ 2° N. 

Cape of the Satyrs .. .. (176K) 175"^ equator. 

And in the Gulf of the Sinai where live the Ethiopian Ich- 
thyophagoi : 

^Kattiaris, mouth of the river (572K) 177'-’ T: S. 

Kattigara, the anchorage of 

theSinai .. . . .. (118K) 177" 8" SCC S. 


Dr. B. CH. CHHABRA, 

[I submitted the type-script of this article to Dr. Chhabra 
and he very kindly sent me the following note in a hand-written 
letter. For reasons of type all the diacritical marks have had to 
be left out and also two Sanskrit names. — -jR.i?.] 

'‘You consider the name Kundunga of the grandfather of 
Miilavarman of Kutei {East Borneo), and seem inclined to identify 
it with Kaundinya. I also held the same view at first, but later 
I had to give it up. It is indeed very tempting to connect the 
word Kundunga with the world Kaundinya, considering the 
apparent phonetic resemblance between the two. We must, 
however, bear in mind that Mulavarman*s inscriptions are all 
couched in pure Sanskrit and there is absolutely no justification 
for our assuming that the author of his inscriptions has employed 
the corrupt form Kundunga for Kaundinya. On the other hand, 
when we consider how well-versed he is in Sanskrit and how 
thoroughly familiar he is with the Vedic and Puranic literature 
as is evident from the inscriptions themselves, we can safely 
conclude that he should have used the right word Kaundinya, 
had this latter indeed been intended. It follows, therefore, that 
we have to accept Kundunga as the properly spelt name of 
Mulavarman's grandfather. There is, however, no doubt that 
the name in question has not the appearance of a Sanskritic one, 
and as such it stands conspicuous in all the four Yupa Inscriptions 
of King Mulavarman. It has been conjectured by several scholars 
(and I have also pointed out in my essay Expansion of Indo- 
Aryan Culture during Pallava Rule J.A.S.B. Letters, voL 1, 
p. 39) that Kundunga can be a Tamil name. In support of this 
view Prof. Krom cited a similar name Kundukura which is 
Tamil and occurs in one of the Pallava inscriptions. 

" In fact, you also observe that ' Kundunga seems to be a 
Tamil word ; ' and ask ' can it be Kaundinya ? ' from which it 
appears that you think that the Tamil people perhaps used the 
form Kundunga and meant thereby Kaundinya. In this regard, 


I’The head of Wild Beast Gulf, 

^Kottiaris, 177° 20 '. 
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I have consulted Mr. N. L. Rao of our office, who is an assistant 
for inscriptions in Dravidian languages. He says that Kaun- 
dinya cannot become Kundunga in Tamil. Also he is unable to 
explain the word Kundunga, if it is Tamil at all. 

'' Personally I am inclined to treat Kundunga as a Tamil 
word or at least one of Tamil origin. Besides Kundukura which 
has been quoted by Prof, krom, I may cite two more which are still 
more similar to Kundunga : (1) " Kadungon ’’ is the name of a 
Pandya King, roughly contemporaneous with Kundunga. (the 
word Kadungon means, I am told, 'great 'king', kadu = great, 
kon or gon == King). The reference may be found in Epigraphia 
Indica,woL XVII, pp. 293, 295, 297 and 306. (2) In the Hira- 

hadagalli Prakrit Inscription of the Falla va King Si vaskanda- 
varman (Epi. Ind. vol 1, p. 6.) a word 'Kodumka' occurs in line 
8 of the text in an expression Chillareka-kodumkabhojakabam- 
hanam. The meaning is not quite clear to me, though it has been 
translated as * the garden in Chillarekakodumka, belonging to the 
hrahmanas'. The word occurs several times in the inscription. 

"I may add that the reading of the name is definitely 
Kundunga. Prof. Kern, first read it as Kundanga which the 
Dutch scholars transcribe as Kundangga. Prof. Vogel later 
showed the correct reading Kundunga. 

" In this connection the same Mr. N. L. Rao as spoken of 
above has given me another piece of information, which deserves 
consideration : " Kudugu is the mediaeval name for Coorg near 
Mysore. The province is now known as Kodagu and its inhabitants 
as Kodaga.'" He adds that the dropping of the nasal letters 
from Kundunga is possible, and may be this latter is the same as 
modern Kodaga. In this case, however, the word Kundunga 
cannot be a proper name but an adjective, meaning ' inhabitant 
of Kiindungu or Kudugu ' 

R/J. WILKINSON, C.M,G. 

Early Kedah . — It is well that attention should be drawn to 
the traditional history of this ancient State. Just as the legends 
of the Malay Annals go back a thousand years to the beginnings 
of Palembang history so also the folklore of Kedah may take us 
to the founding of the still more ancient " Langkasuka But 
does it ? 

There are two versions of the Kedah dynastic Annals. One, 
the Hikayat Marong Mahawangsa, used by CoL Low and Dato' 
Braddell, places the conversion of Kedah to Mohammedanism at 
about A.D. 1474, speaks of seven reigns of non-Moslem rulers 
bearing Indo-Chinese titles, and tells us that the founder of the 
line was an ambassador from '' Rum (the Eastern Roman 
Empire) to China. The other, the Tarikh Silasilah of Che Hasan 
(J.M.B.R.A.S. XIV pt. iii), gives nine non-Moslem rulers with 
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Sanskrit titles, puts the conversion at before A.D, 1179 and says 
that the first ruler was a prince from '' Gumriin in Persia i.e, 
Gambroon, a port on the Caspian. The difference is great. Let 
us now take the known facts. 

Northern Malaya in 1006 A.D. was ruled by a certain Maravi- 
jayottungavarman, son of Cudamanivarman, king of Kataha 
(Tamil Kidara) and Sri Vijaya (Negapatam Inscription). There 
is no name remotely like these two in either Kedah list. 

In 1030 A.D. the Tanjore Inscription records the victories of 
Rajendracola I over the king of Kadaram and Sri Vijayam, the 
king’s capture and the taking of Kidaram and Langkasuka. 
There is no mention of this war in the Kedah traditions. 

In the middle of the thirteenth Century, Candrabhanu, 
another ruler of Northern Malaya, invaded Ceylon, annexed 
part of it and exacted tribute. This is attested by Tamil and 
Ceylon records, some being dated ; and it is supported by an 
inscription in Siamese Malaya (Jaiya) mentioning this ruler and 
dated 1230 A.D. There is nothing of all this in either Kedah 
history although Che Hasan puts the conversion to Moham- 
medanism at before 1179 A.D. 

At some date about A.D. 1360 or 1370 Langkasuka, Kedah 
and Terai were captured and destroyed in the Majapahit War and 
Langkasuka disappears (as a name) from history (Nagara 
Krtagama). There is no mention of this in the Hikayat Marong 
Mahawangsa although Langkasuka is given as the residence of 
Marong Mahawangsa and his successors. 

What then are we to believe ? 

Kidara or Kataha may not have been our Kedah though 
it must have been situated in Northern Malaya, Coedes is doubtful 
about its identity ; our last authority (J. L. Moens in the Batavian 
Society’s Journal, 1937, pt. hi) denies the identity altogether. 
Kedah in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries must howev'^r 
have been part of the Kataha-Sri Vijaya Empire, in which case 
it would have been a small dependency with hereditary Chiefs o]f 
it own. Those Chiefs may be the traditional early rulers. The^ 
founder of the line may well have been an immigrant from Gam- 
broon, whom his descendants would exalt as a '' prince ” or 
'' ambassador ”, just as the Malacca bendahara family traced 
back to an imaginary baginda mani purindam. After the fall of 
their suzerain the Kedah Chiefs would be left really independent 
so that we can understand the Raja of Kedah seeking recognition 
of his royalty from Sultan Mahmud of Malacca. If we wish to 
believe the literal truth of the traditions we may suppose that the 
early Chiefs were personally Moslems coming originally from 
Gambroon ; that they bore Sanskrit (Sri Vijaya) and Indo-Chinese 
(Ligor) titles ; and that the conversion of the whole State to 
Islam occurred in 1474 A.B* 
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All this only adds to the interest of the folk-lore. Who were 
the cannibal Gergasi ? Who was the tusked raja {raja bersiong) 
who reverted to cannibalism ? 

Marong is Indo-Chinese and means ‘'dragon'' (see my 
Dictionary, s. v. kop). Marong Mahawangsa cannot possibly 
have been the name of the founder of the very ancient Lang- 
kasuka ; but names mean little. Tradition has it that Lang- 
kasuka was founded about A.D. 115. The early rulers were 
Buddhists. Local tradition insists that the still earlier inhabitants 
of the country were fair and were cannibals, gergasi or hatak. 
The operatic ma'yong, for instance, is said to have been taken from 
certain “white hatak'* ; and we know that the mo&em Batak 
are cannibals. But the Batak tradition is found in other parts 
of the Peninsula and need not connote cannibalism ; it may only 
have suggested it. Probably the early Indian traders found in 
Kedah a fair aboriginal population who had attained already to a 
substantial degree of culture. 

Old Names. — Dato' Braddell’s article raises the question 
of the accuracy of names hitherto accepted for certain localities. 
Javadvipa or labadiou, for instance, he identifies with Borneo and 
not Java. Mr. J. L. Moens goes much further. He denies that 
Palembang was ever Sri Vijaya, he places Kataha in Java in the 
seventh and eighth centuries and on the Johore Estuary in the 
tenth ; he locates Langkasuka in Ligor in the second Century and 
in Kedah much later ; he says that Jababhumi “ as a rule " is 
not our Java. All this sounds paradoxical but is supported by a 
wealth of learned reasoning. Are we to revise all our identifi- 
cations ? 

Caution is necessary. There is no actual proof that Java- 
dvipa is Java in every single case. The great Javanese 
prince Erlangga styled himself Yavadviparaja (Moens, p. 410) 
and there are old inscriptions calling the island Java in Java 
itself. The name, indeed, survives to the present day as Java. 
But it seems to have been used loosely. Our “ Sumatras " are 
called by Malays angin Jawa ; written Malay is Jawi ; Indian 
Moslems born in Malaya are J awi-phanakan ; Candrabhanu, the 
invader of Ceylon, figures in India and Ceylon as a Javaka or 
Savaka ruler. A few writers speak of Java as Java Major and of 
Sumatra as Java Minor. As for Dato' BraddelFs “ millet " or 
'' barley " dispute, millet in Java-Malay isjawawut. 

It should be remembered that to Malays Sumatra and Java 
are not “ islands " {pulau). They are too large for that and are 
styled tanah. And as they were never political units they could 
have had no very definite Malay names. To foreigners they were 
even vaguer. To Chinese Selangor is Klang and Singapore 
Selat ; and I have known a Malay describe Sultan Abdullah's 
banishment to the Seychelles as phgi Bombe sa-helah sana negki. 
Terms like Java-dvipa and Suvarna-dvipa could only have been 
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known to the learned and would mean little even to them so long 
as they were innocent of maps. Names of States hnd townships 
stand in a different category ; they are more definite. Malay 
States were usually river-states and were named popularly after 
the rivers, though conquest might extend them and though a 
State commonly had an honorific name of its own ; Kedah is 
dam'Uammi, Selangor is dandl4hsan, etc. These last names are 
modern. The royal residence or capital had also an honorific 
name, e.g. Sink Sri-Indrapura, but a change of capital meant a 
change of honorific, witness the Perak villages of Brahmana Indra, 
Pulau Indra Sakti and Bukit Chandan Sri Andalan. Was Sri 
Vijaya the honorific name of a town or of a State ? Probably it 
was the name of a town ; the distinction drawn by the *\rab 
Haraki (A.D. 1132) between Zabaj (the State) and Sarbaza (the 
town) bears this out, as also the title of King of Kataha and Sri 
Vijaya ”, when the former was the mighhtier and the latter the 
more time-honoured title. It is rather unlikely that names 
shifted from place to place as much as Mr. Moens would have us 
believe. 

How much importance are we to attach to Malay myths 
and tradition? Mr. Moens gives some reasons for thinking 
that the first Sri Vijaya was Kelantan and that there was a second 
at Muara Takus in Central Sumatra. He may be right : as a 
Malay jurist once said,/' When the facts am obscure the reasons 
for my decision must also be somewhat obscure ”. But Malay 
tradition is all in favour of Palembang as the first seat of the ancient 
Empire. The author of the Malay Annals who records the tra- 
dition could not have known that a Sri Vijaya inscription of A.D. 
684 (the oldest in Sumatra) would be dug up in the twentieth 
Century at Palembang along with a colossal Buddha and other 
traces of former greatness ; that the Palembang township was near 
the Bukit Si-guntang-guntang on which "Sang Sapurba ” built 
his palace ; and that a party of British officials who climbed Mount 
Dempo in the days of Raffles would find its summit haunted by the 
ghosts of Demang Lebar Daun and other figures of the Sejarah 
Malayu. Surely there is something in so persistent a tradition. 

Langkasuka is in a different category. In A.D. 1360 it was a 
port on the East Coast of the Peninsula and was destroyed by the 
‘ Javanese of Maj apahit. Could it at about the same time have been 
on the West Coast and the capital of Kedah ? The Hikayat 
Marong Mahawangsa was written (even in its earliest form) at a 
much later date when the exact facts had been forgotten and the 
rulers of Kedah would be glad to claim descent from the ancient 
magnates who reigned at Langkasuka. Langkasuka itself was — 
and probably always was — Ligor. 

Correction , — In the last part of my essay (p. 63), the reference 
by Mr. W. Linehan to the " early centuries A.D,” should read the 
" Middle or Late Bronze Age.” — R,B. 
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.SUGGESTED ORIGIN OF THE MALAY KERIS AND OF THE 
SUPERSTITIONS ATTACHING TO IT 


By G. C. GRIFFITH WILLIAMS. 

Writers on the history and customs of the brown inhabitants 
of the Malay Archipelago have frequently drawn attention to the 
beautiful Malay dagger known as the Keris, and have written much 
regarding its method of manufacture and the customs regulating 
its use ; and they have also recorded the traditions of its origin, and 
the superstitions concerning it that they have been able to learn 
from Malay and Javanese sources. But, though a great deal of 
careful investigation has been done and much written, no satis- 
factory theory has yet been propounded to explain either the 
origin of the weapon or the reasons for the crop of strange super- 
stitions that has grown up around it. Scholars have so far been 
unable to give any explanation why a weapon, contemptously 
spoken of by Crawford as a '‘trifling ineffectual dagger (i?) 
has acquired in Malay countries a sanctity and reputation for 
magical properties not accorded to sword or spear, though both 
these weapons are considered by the best informed Malays to be 
more ancient. 

This paper is an attempt to throw some light on the origin 
of the weapon and to suggest a reasonable explanation for much of 
the magic and superstition associated with it. 

L'^ntil little more than quarter of a century ago the Keiis 
was in general use amongst Malays, Javans, Bugis and other 
kindred peoples, who wore it very much as an article of dress. It 
was remarked by Raflies that the Javans of his day carried it in 
much the same way as Europeans did the rapier during the 18th 
Century. (6) The Malay races have maintained a more or less 
close contact throughout the ages ; they are closely related in 
blood, have common ideals and a common culture, and their 
language, though split up into dialects, has provided them with 
a common speech. It was natural therefore, that the use of the 
Keris should not be confined to its home of origin but be di.ssemin- 
ated throughout the Malay world. 

On account of the great variety of poniards and daggers in 
the Malay Archipelago, with features in common and classed as 
Kerises, it is necessary, as a preliminary step, to show as nearly 
as may be from tradition, history and natural probability, what 
forms of Keris met with today correspond most closely to the 
pattern originally employed. The Kerises manufactured and used 
by the inhabitants of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and other islands 
respectively are of many different patterns, and differ from 
those forms met with on the Peninsula. For example, according 
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to Raffles, the Javanese differs from the Malayan in being much 
more plain as well in the blade as in the handle and sheath, (c) 
Raffles was able to illustrate forty common kinds of blade of 
Javanese make, and stated that there were said to be over a 
hundred varieties differentiated. Likewise in the Peninsula and 
on other Malay islands many types are met with ; and they all show 
marked local characteristics. It is clearly impossible therefore 
to point to any particular one, out of the endless number of 
varieties distinguished and say that that one is of the original 
pattern, or even of the kind most like the original pattern. 

In order to arrive at some standard of comparison and simplify 
the inquiry, it is essential to ignore all superficial differences 
in decoration and the like, since they are either of later develop- 
ment or of purely local significance. Handles and sheaths, 
being easily changed from one weapon to another, and exhibiting 
great local differences, need not be taken into consideration. 
Nor is decoration on the blade, such as pamur (damask) or carving 
or fretwork of any help in the investigation as it is superficial, 
and at best merely serves to identify the blade as the product 
of a particular country or locality ; it is probably also a more 
or less late development. The two basic elements to be considered 
are the size and the shape of the blade, particularly the size. 
The method of forging is the same as that employed in most Malay 
weapons, when the object is to give the blade rigidity and strength, 
and therefore does not require to be noticed here. The slight local 
differences in methods of forging influence the patterns of 
decoration only and do not materially affect the structure of the 
blade. 

Though the scope of the inquiry is now considerably reduced 
there remains the problem of deciding, from the Kerises of 
innumerable shapes and sizes extant, which blades, judged by shape 
and size alone, are most archaic in type. The question of shape 
need not detain us long, as there is no reason to believe that the 
earliest Kerises were exactly alike or that Malay armies used 
weapons of one pattern like the rank and file of a modern infantry 
battalion ; in fact we know that the reverse was the case. Further, 
the method of forging Keris blades is against the probability 
of two weapons indistinguishably alike ever being manufactured 
even by the same smith. Judging from those in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, whose history goes back to about the year 
1600, {d) Keris blades do not seem to have changed appreciably in 
the last three centuries. One may therefore assume that, thanks 
to the conservatism of the Malay race, noticed by Crawford, {a) 
the general form of the Keris, which in 1600 was in all essentials 
the same as today, had not changed to any marked extent for 
centuries before that date. This assumption is indeed verified 
by the representations of Keris blades, easily recognisable, which 
are found carved on some of the later Hindoo temples of Java (e ) — 
It seems probable then that the general appearance of the blade 
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and the curiously inefficient method of attaching to it a handle are 
the same as in the earliest forms of the weapon. 

The weight of probability is decidedly in favour of the 
most normal blade in size and shape being most like that originally 
forged ; and it is likely that the earliest blades were utilitarian 
rather than decorative. In almost every popular article made 
by man for his use there are extreme kinds produced to satisfy 
exotic taste or suit particular requirements ; but, as extremes in 
size and shape are not generally encountered it is reasonable to 
assume that they were never common, but were manufactured for 
special purposes only. The greatest variation was in decoration, 
which is not being considered in this paper. 

If attention is to be focused on the normal, such monstro- 
sities as the sword-like Keris or rather the Keris-like sword 
of Borneo (the Sundang) and the Keris panjang or execution 
Keris of thePeninsula, of which the history is known, (/) (g)must be 
disregarded. Many other smaller weapons have been made after 
the same design as Keris panjang, with long narrow blades, but 
they too seem only to have been made and used in Sumatra and the 
Peninsula, and to be comparatively recent in date. Occasionally 
also diminutive Kerises are met with, delicate weapons designed 
perhaps for ladies of the Court or infant sons of Rajas; these 
would be of little practical use and could not have been early 
types. 

The great majority of blades are either straight or have 
nine or less waves. The usual size of the blade is about 14 to 
17 inches long from ganja to point, with a width at the ganja of 
from 2| to inches. A weapon corresponding to these measure- 
ments and with a flat tapering blade, straight or with nine 
waves or less will be taken as normal, and, consequently, as 
approximating most closely to the prototype of all the Kerises 
of the Archipelago. An important characteristic of the normal 
blade is that it is not firmly joined to the handle, but has a 
round projecting piece of iron at the butt end, which is known 
as the paksi on which the handle fits. The handle is easily 
removable. At the junction of the blade and the handle is an 
ornamental ferrule or washer, called the '' penongkoh which slips 
over the paksi and fits more or less loosely over the base of the 
handle. 

All the most popular Kerises, that is the ones considered 
most honourable and most lucky for the possessors, seem to 
comply with the requirements of the normal Keris, as also do the 
oldest in existence with a known history — those in the Ash- 
molean Museum, which closely resemble many met with at the 
present time. Two kinds very popular among Malays, namely 
Keris Sempana and Keris Sapukol, {h) can be classed as normal ; 
the former has a wavy and the latter a straight blade. The 
Keris called “ Pasopati {h) said by Raffles to be traditionally the 
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earliest form of Kerls, and to be common in Java in Ms time, is 
also normal in size and shape ; an illustration of it together 
with other common varieties of Javanese Keris is given in Raffles 
History of Java. Besides the particular types mentioned/there 
are very many kinds differing greatly in decoration, but all 
coming within the limits set in size and shape for the Keris 
herein designated normal. The suggestion thei’ef ore that the 
normal Keris is likely to be the most archaic in type is supported 
by tradition, and also by the popularity of certain particular kinds ; 
since their popularity would seem to have had its origin in their 
efficiency and perhaps in the lucky qualities superstitiously credited 
to those kinds of weapon in remote antiquity. Having defined 
what is to be taken as a normal Keris, and having shown that 
among Kerises the normal is probably the earliest in type, it has 
now to be considered whether the Keris is older than other Malay 
weapons or vice versa. 

Quite apart from any magical properties the Keris was 
believed to possess, it was regarded from time immemorial as an 
effective weapon by all the Malay races, and treated with a respect 
that Europeans, such as Crawford, are inclined to regard as un- 
warranted. Neither sword nor spear has in Malay belief an equal 
power of doing mischief ; and if it were not looked upon as a 
serviceable weapon of war rather than a mere ineffectual 
dagger {a) it would never have been credited with magical 
properties. Further, . it is almost invariably prowess with the 
Keris that is the chief claim to fame of the Malay hero, such as 
Hang Tuah. {i) In Malay stories of battles the champions always 
amok ” after drawing the Kerises ; this is not out of bravado 
but in actual warfare where sword or spear would appear to most 
of mankind a more desirable weapon. And so one is forced to 
believe that the Keris must at one time have won its reputation 
as the most effective weapon of the Malay armoury. 

Now Crawford thought that the sword was among Malays 
more recent in date than the Keris and that the use of . the Keris had 
its rise in the scarcity and dearness of iron in a country where, 
unless imported, it must have been ” scarcer and dearer than gold 
itself,'' ** It is not to be supposed ", he says without a cause so 
adequate, that the Indian islanders any more than semi-barbarians 
acquainted with the use of iron, would have neglected the useful 
and formidable sword for the trifling ineflectuai dagger." (/) 
Newbold disagrees with this, and points out that the sword is 
frequently found sculptured on ancient temples and stones in Java 
long prior to the Keris of the 15th century He adds that both 
ancient and modern symbols of royalty used at the coronation of 
their Rajas and Princes are swords (rarely Kerises) of state, called 
''pedang Karajaan ", often ornamented with jewels and richly 
inlaid with gold ; and further that the Malays themselves say that 
among weapons the sword has the highest claims, to antiquity and 
the spear next, {j) McNair's comment on the Malay's belief is as 
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follows The earliest weapons of the Malays were after cltibs in 
spite of their own opinions most probably spears of which the forest 
would yield an inexhaustible supply in the shape of bamboos ; 
which were hardened at the ends in fire, and then brought to a point 
and used in connection with a wooden shield or buckler. At the 
present time the spear is still a favourite weapon.'' {k) 

It is beside the purpose of this paper to inquire whether 
sword or spear has the longer lineage. Crawford seems to have 
left the spear entirely out of consideration ; his remarks relative to 
the scarcity of iron, and that on this account the Keris is probably 
and older weapon than the sword would perhaps be a stronger 
argument in favour of the antiquity of the spear. Like the Keris 
the spear requires far less iron in its manufacture, and is, as McNair 
points out, in one form or another as old or older than the sword. 
Not only is the spear a favourite weapon but it has in the past 
been more commonly employed in Malay warfare than the sword. 

The Malays are a riparian people who are not found commonly 
inland remote from sea or river. Water is the Malay's natural 
element, and in and on it is at his best. Now, the favourite of a 
people living on the water is almost inevitably the spear ; and the 
reason for this is not far to seek. It is the weapon most easily 
controlled in a small boat, and it can be used for killing things 
in the sea. Fish spears are common to all the island races of the 
Archipelago, and the skill acquired in handling a weapon for spear- 
ing fish and other aquatic animals is easily applied in fighting 
with men. There can be little doubt that of the coastal Malay at 
any rate, the spear would on this account have been the more 
popular weapon. The spear is a very old form of weapon, and 
whether older than the sword or not it seems probable that it is 
older than the Keris. But before passing judgment, the traditions 
relating to the origin of the Keris must be considered ; it is however 
significant that no traditions as to the origin of the spear are 
recorded. 

There are many traditions of the origin of the Keris and the 
extension of its use mentioned by Raffles, Crawford, and others ; 
but these, except for attributing to it a Javanese origin, are con- 
tradictory. One tradition is that it was invented by the celebrated 
Javanese Prince and hero Panji, who flourishedin theyear A.J. 846 
(approximately A.D, 921) . (1) Another ascribes to it a divine origin 
— that it was introduced by an early Javanese king Sakutram 
(otherwise Sa Putram), who came into the world with a Keris 
Pasopati by his side. This kind of Keris was in the time of Raffles 
regarded as the most honourable. Crawford says that the most 
learned Javanese attribute its invention to Inakarto Pati, King of 
Janggalo, who lived about the beginning of the 14th century. It 
is at least certain that it was in use early in the 15th century A.D., 
as it is frequently found sculptured on temples of that period in 
Java. Perhaps the absence of representations of it on the older 
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temples, where, according the Newbold, swords are represented, (j?*) 
is negative evidence that it was either not known or at least not 
popular much before that time. It is significant that Javanese 
traditions exist with reference to its introduction ; there is no sug- 
gestion that its origin is hidden in the mists of antiquity. There 
are, according to Newbold, many traditions of its origin in Bali 
and Celebes ; (/) but these may have come from the Pandi, who, 
driven out of Java on the conquest of Majapahit, took refuge in 
the neighbouring islands, {m) It seems safe to assume, at any 
rate, that the Keris is not comparatively a weapon of great 
age. We know that even before the year 1,000 A.D., the spear 
with long metal point, was used by the warriors of the great 
Khymer power in Indo China, as it is shown in the bas relief repre- 
sentations of battles on the walls of the great ruined temples at 
Angkor. That there was contact between Khymer and Malay from 
very early times apears probable : not only are there many races in 
Indo China with a more or less high percentage of Malay blood and 
which speak Malay dialects, (n) hut the religion of the K hymers 
and Malays was formerly the same, and the great temples of Angkor 
exhibit many striking architectual resemblances with those in Java 
and Bali. The Malays too were a great sea-faring race, and the 
long sea voyage to Indo China would not have deterred them from 
venturing thither if there was any chance of plunder or profit to 
be gained. It seems certain therefore that whether they then 
made use of the spear themselves or not the Malays must have 
been well acquainted with its use by other neighbouring peoples, 
at a very early date, and they were probabty using a spear them- 
selves with metal point at least as early as 1,000 A.D. 

After the downfall of the Sumatran Kingdom of Palembang, 
which had from the 7th to the 13th century been the predominant 
power in the Malay world, and the centre of civilisation, the 
hegemony of the Malay Archipelago passed to the Javanese King- 
dom of Majapahit, which destroyed Palembang and its colonies at 
Singapore and elsewhere. Majapahit continued to be the most 
important military power in that area down to the coming of the 
Arab missionaries and the conversion of the Malays to Islam, {o) 
It was in Java that Malay civilisation reached its height in Hindoo 
times, as is attested by the many ruins of magnificent temples ; 
and it is from Java that most of the traditions come respecting 
the introduction of the Keris. It is from there one would expect 
any new invention to emanate, as a new product or fashion from 
the seat of power and civilisation would be most likely to be adopted 
and copied in other Malay lands. Tradition regarding the distri- 
bution of the Keris also comes from Java. According to Raffles the 
Javans attributed the extension of its use in the islands to the 
celebrated Panji ; and thought that every country in which the 
Keris was then worn once acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Javans and got the custom from them. (6) Judging from the tradi- 
tions and history of the Malay islands it seems logical to think Java 
the home of the Keris ; and this is in agreement with the expressed 
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opinions of the Sir Richard Winstedt and Mr. I. H. N. Evans. 
Perhaps one might tentatively suggest the 14th and early 15th 
centuries, as covering the date of its probable introduction, 
though it may possibly have been earlier. Arguing conversely 
if it originated in Java it is unlikely that it came into general 
use before Majapahit gained the ascendancy in the ArGhipelago 
which did not happen until at any rate the 13th Century A. D. 

It should by this time be apparent that there is a strong 
probability that the spear is an older weapon than the Keris ; and 
this must indeed be so if it is to be shewn that the Keris developed 
out of the spear as seems probable. An examination of any normal 
Keris shows that it bears little resemblance to any other form of 
dagger ; nor is it like a knife, it is double-edged and the edges are 
too blunt and blade too thick for cutting ; it is built up of lamina- 
tions of iron, its whole structure being designed to give it rigidity, 
so that it should answer the requirements of a stabbing not a 
cutting instrument. At first sight the blade appears lopsided ; it 
widens unevenly as it nears the handle ; one side of ih.t ganj a is 
short the other long. On closer inspection it is found that the 
handle and penongkoh (ferrule) are not securely fastened to the 
blade, but are easily detachable, and that in its correct position 
the bend of the handle is almost at right angles to the flat side 
of the blade. Anyone acquainted with Eastern daggers and 
knowing the care with which the handles are fitted to the blades, 
so as to be as fast and strong and immovable as possible, would on 
seeing a Keris for the first time, regard it as something abnormal. 
It is much bigger than the ordinary dagger ; is irregular in shape ; 
and has the appearance of being a medley of parts hastily fitted 
together for use as a temporary weapon in an emergency. And 
however beautiful the blade and artistic the arinq, and however 
well-matched the handle, the weapon never altogether loses its 
appearance of incongruity. It does not look as if it had been 
invented as a separate weapon, but as if it were an adaptation of an 
existing weapon for use under certain particular conditions. The 
only weapon from which it could have been adapted or evolved is 
the spear, which is itself a stabbing weapon, and has like the Keris 
a detachable handle fitting onto a projection from the base of its 
metal head. It would not have developed out of the more modern 
patterns of Malay spear, seen in museums today, but out of some 
earlier type, in use many centuries ago, which has long become 
obsolete and, as such things do in damp tropical countries, dis- 
appeared altogether leaving no trace behind. There are indeed 
indications in some types of Malay spears extant that they have 
developed from an older pattern which may also have been the 
common ancestor of the Keris. Weapons change their forms in 
the course of time, and it is due to the conservatism of the Malay 
race, and even more to the superstitions attaching to it, that the 
evolution of the Keris was stayed, and no dagger with less primitive 
characteristics evolved to take its place. 
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The or the short end of the ganja can, on this assump- 
tion, be accounted for as a deformity. At one time both ends 
of the would have been approximately the same length, end- 
ing in points ; but if the Keris is, as postulated, a direct descendant 
of the spear, the reason for this deformity is explicable, and there 
is an explanation also of why the handle is so insecurely fastened 
to the blade. A metal spearhead was a thing of value, especially 
in a country where iron was scarce, but the long spear shaft was of 
little account being of wood and easily replaceable. A Malay 
warrior forced to flee might throw away the cumbersome handle 
of his spear, but he would, if possible, retain the valuable point. 
Perhaps having no further use of it as a spear, or being afraid of 
being caught with one, he would think of fitting to it a short 
handle and carrying it about with him, concealed in his sarong, 
as a weapon of defence. It is likely that in times of comparative 
peace, when spears were not required, the spearheads became 
employed as heavy daggers ; the more obsolete the spearheads the 
more likely to find employment. But it must not be forgotten 
that the fitting to them of short handles would not impair their 
value as potential spearheads. Very soon the long spearhead 
must have been found superior to the smaller Malay daggers, 
such as the badi-badi, bladmi, and tombok lada. 

A spearhead of the kind suggested, carried in the sarong, 
would be uncomfortable to the wearer, who would hammer down 
one of the ends of the ganja, or perhaps cut it off , so that it should 
not scratch his skin. When the popularity of the weapon in- 
creased sufficiently for it to be regarded as a separate weapon, the 
Pandi or smiths, would forge them in such a way that, with short 
side next to the body, they should be comfortable. This seems a 
reasonable origin of the dagu. Gradually the smiths would turn 
the deformity thus created into one of the most artistic parts of a 
well made weapon. 

According to Crawford the word ‘ Keris ’ is derived from the 
Malay word ‘ karis ' meaning simply a 'dagger' (p). It was 
apparently not thought necessary to invent for the weapon a new 
name, as would most certainly have been done had it come into 
existence as a separate weapon by introduction from outside or 
independent invention. 

During the period of transition, while the Keris known today 
was being evolved, it is likely that the antique spearhead became 
regarded as a convertible weapon, which might serve as spear or 
dagger as occasion required. The preservation of spearheads in the 
form of daggers may well have been made use of with advantage by 
chiefs wishing to arm their followers or dependants for purposes 
of war. In some such ventures the embrionic Keris may have won 
its reputation as an efficient weapon. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that the customary way of grasping it for attack 
is not very different from the way a man holds a spear, though it 
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is certainly not the usual way of gripping a (iagger. The normal 
Keris blade would have been quite suitable in size for a spearhead ; 
and spearheads of wavy patterns are known. There seems no 
reason to think a wavy blade a special attribute of the Keris, any 
more than that the systems for measurement of weapons, laid 
down in Malay treatises, are solely applicable to them. 

The real drawback to the use of a normal Keris blade as a 
spearhead is the slenderness of the paksi, which might be insuffi- 
cien tly strong to support the blade on a long handle. It may be that 
the paksi has gradually got thinner to facilitate the fitting to it of 
a Keris handle ; on the other hand perhaps it was on account of this 
weakness that the form of its prototype the archaic spearhead was 
changed. The paksi of the modern Malay spear is much stronger 
and more substantial than that of the Keris. The legend of the 
todak (sword fish) that attacked Singapore, related in the Sejarah 
Maiayu, (g) refers without doubt to a foe armed with spears ; and 
the enemy's spears seem to have been subject to a grave defect, 
which ultimately enabled the defenders to get the better of them. 
This defect, which may have been a too slender paksi in conjunction 
with a wide and pointed ganja, perhaps led to a change being 
effected in the type of spear employed. The Malays, who are 
fond of giving nicknames, would be quite likely to dub their 
defeated enemies 'todak', a name not inappropriate in the 
circumstances. 

To sum up there seems reason to believe that the general 
appearance of the Keris has not altered for sevei'al centuries, and 
that the most normal blade in size and shape met with today 
approximates most closely to the earliest in type. The Keris has 
has long been regarded as an effective weapon, and it claims a 
greater popularity, and has a more dreadful reputation, than any 
other Malay weapon. The spear seems to have been in use much 
longer than the Keris ; and it is likely that from an early type of 
spearhead the Keris known today has developed. This would 
account for the abnormality of its appearance ; and the founda- 
tion of its sanguinary reputation may have been laid in the period 
when the blade was regarded as transferable from Keris handle 
to spear shaft ; before its position as a spear was taken by one more 
modern and efficient. Everything points to Java as the home of 
the Keris, and to its beginning to come into use at a time when 
Majapahit was the strongest military power in the Archipelago. 


PART 2* 

There remains to be considered whether any explanation can 
be found to account for the strange fund of legend and superstition 
that has grown up around the keris, and for the awful and magical 
properties with which it is endowed. A keris to be good according 
to Malay opinion, in addition to possessing grace combined with 
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strength, should have either a particular reputation for luck or 
possess some external sign indicating that it is lucky, A Malay, 
in the days before the rule of the white man brought peace and 
regular government, and deprived him of the privilege or necessity 
of going about armed, included the possession of a good Keris with 
that of a good house and a good wife as one of the three things 
necessary to contentment. The mere possession of an efficient 
weapon to defend himself with would not have been enough ; it 
would have been inadequate to his needs in those lawless days, 
when treachery and murder were highly preferable to straight- 
forward fight, as a means of getting rid of an enemy or acquiring by 
force another’s property. And so the possession of a Keris that 
had a reputation for magical powers was not only a comfort to its 
owner, but may be also a deterrent to his enemy. Besides, the 
magic powers of the keris were believed to protect the owner 
irrespective of its actual employment as a weapon. A keris that 
had shed blood was regarded with a degree of veneration and 
attained a value not accorded to a new weapon however beautiful 
or efficient it might be ; and the more men it had slain the greater 
was the awe and respect in which it was held. At least one 
formula of measurement is said to have originated from an attempt 
to copy the proportions of a keris known to have been an instru- 
ment of revenge and death. (^) The strong belief in its magic 
powers suggests that it figured prominently at some remote 
period in Malay history. It is the weapon that protects its owner 
against the sudden and stealthy attack of a foe by rattling in its 
sheath ; it is the weapon to take on a trading expedition to insure 
success, or on a voyage to prevent accident. Newbold says of the 
Keris : “ Malays do not prize their kerises entirely by the quantity 
of gold with which they may be inlaid, but more for their accurate 
proportions agreeably to measurement, which is laid down in 
their treatises on the subject, the damask on the blade, the 
antiquity and a certain lucky quality that they may possess 
either from accurate proportions, the damask, the having shed 
human blood ; or from supernatural endowment like the famous 
sword Excalibur. This property is termed ' betuah ’, which 
signifies literally ‘ exempt from accident invulnerable. They 
believe the betuah in some cases imparts invulnerability to the 
possessor of such a keris, which is handed down from father to 
son and honoured as something divine.’’ {h) 

Assuming that the keris was during the 14th and 15th 
centuries emerging as a separate weapon, it would have been intro- 
duced into the world at a time when conditions were ripe for its 
development, and where a supernatural reputation likely to endure 
could easily have been acquired. It was during this time that 
Arab missionaries in Sumatra gradually succeeded in converting 
the inhabitants of that island and of Malacca, on the mainland, 
to Islam and were making a determined effort to do the same for the 
peoples of Java. That the conversion of that great and compara- 
tively populous area, even after the defeat of its arniies, was by no 
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means entirely peaceful can be realised by anyone with knowledge 
of Mohammedan and Hindoo struggles in India ; but it was, on the 
surface, at any rate, complete. Majapahit, the chief power in 
Java, was during the greater part of the 15th century the chief 
bulwark against Mohammedan incursion eastwards; and it was 
not until 1475 A.D., when Majapahit at least fell before the vic- 
torious arms of Islam, that Hindoo Java joined her more westerly 
neighbour in accepting the faith of Allah and his prophet. The 
15th century must have been one of incessant war, turmoil, and 
religious strife. The Javans prior to their conversion were, like 
the inhabitants of Bali at a later date, most fanatical inherents of 
the Hindoo religion ; and though the conquered had to become 
perforce outwardly converts to Islam, the new faith did not go 
very deep ; and it much have taken generations before the bad 
feelings engendered by religious strife were wiped out and forgotten. 
Indeed many traces of the old religion remain even to the present 
day in the folk lore and superstitions of the Malays and in the 
‘ Wayang Kulit ' or shadow shows of Java and the Peninsula. 
Skeat writing of Malay superstitions says : '' The evidence of 
folk lore, taken in conjunction with that supplied by charm books 
and romances goes to show that the greater gods of the Malay 
Pantheon, though modified in some repsects by Malay ideas, 
were really borrowed Hindu divinities, and that only the lesser 
gods and spirits are native to the Malay religious system, (r) The 
old worship was very deeply rooted ; and though, as is always the 
case in religious wars, the vanquished would be inclined to regard 
the god of the victors as the more potent deity, many would still 
in heart remain attached to their old beliefs and seek revenge. 
It is against both tradition and probability that the zealous 
believers in Hindooism speedily abandoned the religion of their 
forebears and became whole-hearted converts to Islam. 

Raffles relates that on the conquest of Majapahit, the 
Pandi, who were the workers in iron and the forgers of weapons, 
and were considered the strength of the Empire,' were driven out 
and dispersed over the eastern districts of Java, Madura and 
Bali, forming separate establishments under their respective chiefs, 
(m) He further records a tradition that it was at this time that the 
custom of wearing the keris was introduced among the common 
people. That the makers of weapons were a very powerful com- 
munity and strong adherents to the old belief seems certain, 
otherwise they would have been retained and converted to become 
a useful element in the new Mohammedan state ; as it was they 
were considered too dangerous. The action of expelling them from 
Java supports the view that though, by the overthrow of Majapahit 
the Hindoo cult received a great blow, it was by no means stamped 
out ; and it was at this time that, according to tradition, the keris 
began to be carried by the common people, probably on account of 
the danger of going unarmed at a time when anyone differing in 
religion was an enemy. A keris would be the ideal weapon to carry 
at such a time. No doubt there was many a bloody encounter 
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between adherents to the rival religions, and many an act of vio- 
lence done by reason of which the reputation of the awM keris was 
enhanced ; so that one that had shed much blood or with which its 
owner had gained unexpected victory became credited with the 
quality of protecting its possessor or even of rendering him invul- 
nerable. Perhaps from this time the keris took on an added 
sanctity ; and being blessed by the Hindoo gods became an instru- 
ment whereby vengeance was to fall on the followers of the 
Prophet. Long after the old faith had been obliterated Kerises 
retained their reputation of imparting invulnerability to their 
possessors ; and it is believed in at the present day. The powers 
formerly attributed to the Hindoo divinities became transferred to 
the Kerises, devoted to their service. As the faith of the Javans in 
their old gods diminished, so their faith in the magical properties 
of the Keris increased ; and when the Hindoo gods were relegated 
to the realms of mythology the Keris remained as a kind of 
fetish and last connecting link with the subverted cult. 

In this connection it may be noted that Skeat in his book 
Malay Magic writes : — “ The Malay Magician declares that Toh 
Batara Guru (under anyone of the many corruptions which his 
name now bears) was the all-powerful spirit, who held the place 
of Allah before the advent of Mohammedanism, a spirit so power- 
ful that he could restore the dead to life, and to him all prayers 
were addressed.” {r) This all-powerful spirit, according to 
Skeat, refers to Siva, the paramount god of the Hindoos. It was 
doubtless to him, though perhaps to other spirits as well, that 
prayers for assistance against followers of Islam were addressed 
and blessings invoked on the Keris for the protection of its owner. 
It seems likely that the powers of Siva were believed by process of 
transmutation to pass into the Keris that bore his name which 
thereupon became treated with the awe and respect due to fetishes, 
and honoured as something divine. 

According to Raffles the Keris called ” Pasopati ” was the 
most honourable at his time ; and it is significant to find that 
Pasopati is an archaic name for Siva, the lord of death, the 
most dreadful and powerful of all the Hindoo gods ; (s) and it 
lends colour to the suggestion that the supernatural attributes 
ascribed to the Keris were acquired from the Hindoo deities. 

Some corroborative evidence in support of the suggestion 
that the magic attributes of the Keris are derived from the old 
Hindoo divinities can be deduced from a careful consideration 
of Keris hilts or handles. These usually belong to certain con- 
ventional patterns, easily distinguishable. Occasionally unusual 
kinds are met with, but they are comparatively unimportant and 
need no special consideration ; sometimes birds heads particularly 
parrots, are shewn, but they are only on the more modern hilts, 
and are a recent development in decoration only, and have no 
connection with the conventional forms. The three kinds most 
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commonly met with in the Peninsula are the “ Java demum ”, or 
“ fever stricken Javanese also known as “ hulu sejok ” ; the 
“ Hulu burong ” or bird*s head; and the “ Hulu burong pekaka ”, 
or Kingfishers head. The latter is a local variety found exclu- 
sively in Eelantan, and perhaps developed out of the “ Hulu 
burong” of which it is a caricature. Though, except on the Hulu 
burong pekaka the hilts rarely bear the complete representation 
of a face, they retain certain carved lines that suggest some form 
of a human figure. The Java demum hilt is perhaps the most 
common ; occasionally old hilts of this type are seen, which have 
either a complete face and figure, with head and arms clearly 
defined, or else are sufficiently carved for anyone with a little 
imagination to fill in details of a stooping human figure. The 
majority are similar in shape but with the figure less clearly 
shown. The position is the same when other types of hilt are 
examined. These vary form a recognisable likeness of a human 
figure, to mere outlines, in which, without knowing from other 
figures what it is supposed to be like, it would be difficult to see the 
resemblance to anything human. 

These figures have never been explained, {d) but the ‘ Hulu 
burong ' and the ' Hulu burong pekaka at any rate, seem to 
resemble some of the figure out of the Javanese wayang kulit; and 
would therefore be representations of some god or demi-god in 
other words some Hindoo divinity. It seems probable that the 
' Java demum ' figure was also in origin a hero or god out of the 
Hindoo pantheon. The hood over the head suggests a cobra, 
perhaps the naga, which was believed in some eastern lands — 
Indo-China- — to be the protector of the soil, and to be inherent in 
the national ground. One of the Kerises in the Ashmolean Museum 
already referred to has a figure carved on the hilt, which Sir 
Richard Winstedt described as a representation of a demi-god out 
of the wayang kulit. (d) It seems to be a form of the hulu burong. 

A careful comparison of the types of conventional hilt, 
though these are often modified slightly to agree to local pattern — 
for example the Java demum hilts made by the Bugis of Celebes 
differ from the same kind of hilts made in Malacca — shows that 
the vast majority of them follow the form and outlines of either 
the ' hulu java demum ' or the ' hulu burong ' ; in fact a Malay 
today will name almost any hilt of conventional pattern as either 
one or the other of the two types. It is indeed clear that the 
conventional form of each was copied originally from a more 
archaic one, in which the human figure was more perfectly repre- 
sented. If this were not so conventional patterns would never 
have developed which exhibited such strange and yet enduring 
forms. 

Were it not to perpetuate some superstitious or religious 
figure, and to retain its use and potency without the outward 
semblance of a heathen image, the form would not have persisted 
unchanged in characteristics for so long a time. It would seem 
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that originally the hilts were carved to represent Hindoo divinities, 
perhaps the particular deity of each several Keris ; but that after 
the Malays or Javans had become Mohammedans, they were 
afraid to retain recognisable representations of the Hindoo gods 
on the hilts and yet were unwilling to do away entirely with the 
outlines of the figures lest they should impair the efiicacy of their 
magic weapons. Even after their conversion to Islam the Malay 
peoples retained their belief in charms and had their magicians ; 
and their old gods after their supersession by Allah became lesser 
spirits more personal to mankind. They seemto have believed that 
the gods delegated their powers to the Kerises possessing their 
likenesses, or at any rate debased stylised representations of them. 
Owing to this cause the conventional forms of the hilts became 
established, and so durable that they have long outlived the 
memory of the purpose they originally served. 

If this assumption is correct it seems probable that Keris 
pasopati usually had as a hilt a carved representation of Siva ; 
and since he was the most powerful of all Hindoo gods, it was 
natural that his keris should be regarded as the most honour- 
able. Unfortunately no Keris hilt with his identifiable repre- 
sentation on it has so far been discovered ; but perhaps the forms 
he took were as diverse as his names. 

To sum up, the magical properties attributed by Malays to 
the Keris, and the lucky qualities conferred by it on its possessor 
may date from the time of the Hindoo-Moslem wars in Java, 
Like the wayang kulit and lore of the Malay magician, it serves as 
a reminder that the Malays were once superstitious Hindoos, and 
that the religion of the Prophet was forced upon a race not 
wishing for it and unwilling to receive it. Though conquest on 
the surface wrought a speedy conversion, it was long before the 
new religion took deep root in the people ; and during the genera- 
tions immediately following the conquest of Majapahit, the Keris 
may have acquired its deadful reputation by being an instrument 
devoted to the purpose of religious vengeance. The curious hilts, 
originally carved to represent Hindoo divinities, in whose service 
the Kerises were used, and whose protection they claimed, as the 
faith of Islam took a stronger hold, became regarded as idolatrous. 
Keris pasopati ceased to have a recognisable image of Siva on its 
hilt, and the figures of gods on the hilts being offensive to the 
Orthodox Moslems were suppressed. Their forms however were 
not utterly destroyed and the hilts replaced by more serviceable 
ones, but a compromise with Allah was effected ; the images were 
defaced and made unrecognisable, while still retaining some faint 
resemblance to the original figures, and the hilts remained as 
insecurely fixed as before. In this way the Malays hoped that all 
offence to Allah and his followers might be removed, and at the 
same time that the magical powers, acquired by their Kerises from 
their former Hindoo deities, might be retained unimpaired, in 
spite of their owners ' defection, to the religion of their conquerors. 
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Mr. BRADDELL’S ANCIENT TIMES. 

By R. O. WINSTEDT, 

To Part III of Volume XIV of this Journal Mr. Roland 
Braddell contributed an industrious '' Study of Ancient Times 
in the Malay Peninsula ”, which should provide useful data iot 
competent Indianists. 

Mr. Braddell has made great play with a passage from pp. 
S4, 35 of mj Hisiory of Malaya^ where I tried apparently in too 
condensed a paragraph to deal with the telescoped myths of the 
Malay Annah. For years I practised compression to save our 
Society printing costs, an example I venture to commend to 
all contributors. 

Mr. Braddell does not boggle at a relationship between 
Ptolemy's River Palandas and the Malay words pelandok or 
mBanda, between a 12th century Iskandar Shah and a Skanda- 
sisya, a legendary ancestor of Pallava kings. Presumably there- 
fore it cannot be anything but absorption in his theory of 
Raja Suran's solar descent that makes him so critical of a surmise 
sponsored by Gerini, Blagden, Rouffaer (whom he has not 
read) , Wilkinson and myself that the story of a war between 
Raja Suran and Raja Chulan, after which Raja Suran ''sailed 
home to his Kling kingdom ”, may contain a garbled reference to 
the Chola raids of the Xlth century. The identity of Gangga 
Negara with Bruas is vouched for not only as Mr. Braddell appears 
to think, by the Annals but by Perak tradition, and is there any 
reason why a colony of the Gangga Pallavas should not have 
borne such a name ? From Gangga Negara, according to the 
Annals (Shellabear's rom. ed. 1909, vol. I, pp. 11-13), Raja Suran 
went to conquer Ganggayu, Glangkiu or Lenggiu (all of which 
variants occur in the MSS.) and then passed to Tumasik (or 
Singapore). 

The fact that the Malay Annals are, as I said, ” a hotch- 
potch of myths and traditions ” must discredit them as authentic 
history, however valuable the material their myths may provide 
for the critical scholar. Though most of the names and myths 
suggest a late Muslim origin, it is not impossible that research may 
yet discover the story of Raja Suran to have telescoped the wars 
of a solar prince into historical Chola raids. Raja Chulan, as Mr. 
Braddell remarks, ought properly to have been the invader, but 
five hundred years later, to a Malay who had never heard of the 
Cholas, Suran and Chulan would be Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
Outside the Annals Suran is not known, while Chilian is a common 
figure in Malay folk-lore. 

On p. 40 of his article Braddell repeats the old error that the 
author of the Malay Annals was commissioned to write them “ at 
the court of Acheen at a time when that court was at its highest 
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ascendancy '’. whereas on p. 15 of my History of Johor e I have 
shown that most old MSS. give as the scene of that commission 
not Pasai (which in 1612 was certainty not the seat of Acheen's 
Sultans) but Pasir Raja on the Johore river. That the 

in the form we know them were compiled on that river 
may account for the identification of Glang Kiu with Lenggiu, 
one of its tributaries. But even if that identification is erroneous, 
that seems hardly to justify Mr. BraddelFs statement (p, 47) 
'' that there is no such place as Lenggiu at ail." He has to admit 
that it still exists as a river and apparentty what he means is that 
there is no such town or state. There is no town called Perak 
or Pahang and there would be no such states, if the banks of the 
rivers from which their names are derived, had been unpopulated 
jungle for centuries, but the names of the rivers would have lasted. 

On p. 54 Mr. Braddell writes " unable as we are to read 
Dutch, we cannot state the reasons which led van der Tuiik to 
convert Sang Nila Uttama into Tilottama". No one could 
suspect Mr. Braddell of questioning van der Tuuk's philology 
and van der Tuuk was too profound a scholar to venture a baseless 
opinion. The reason for that opinion is given by Mr. Braddell 
himself : several Malay versions of the Sang Sapurba story 
associate the three names Sapurba, Nila Uttama and Baniaka, 
and van der Tuuk was therefore justified in identifying names so 
juxtaposed with the common juxtaposition of the names of three 
famous nymphs of Indra’s heaven called Suprabha, Tilottama 
and Menaka. What seems to have escaped Mr. Braddell is that 
having met tlie name Sapurba or possibly the two names Sapurba 
and Nila Uttama in the original text the average Malay scholar 
who had heard of the three famous nymphs would not hesitate to 
improve his text by weaving the third name Menaka into the tale. 
(To his own explanation of Uttama Mr. Braddell might have added 
that the honorific is always applied nowadays to the Governor — 
taan yang terutanui). 

To Leyden's translation of the Malay Annals Mr, Braddell 
attaches the value due to this version of a MS. a century old, but 
it must not be forgotten that it is an abbreviated version, due 
either to the use of an imperfect MS. or to impatience with 
genealogies or to the translator's unfamiliarity with Malay. 

On p. 51 Mr. Braddell criticises me for suggesting that the 
association with Nila Pahlawan, Kisna Pandita and Nila Uttama 
of Bichitram Shah, bearing what looks like a Tamilized-Sanskrit 
Muslim name, appears to reveal a redundancy, or as I might 
have said, an interpolation. He then quotes Devic's translation 
as making Bichitram Shah one of the three sons of Raja Suran by 
07 %e wife, while Nila Pahlawan, Kisna Pandita and Nila Uttama 
are his sons by another wife. Moreover on p. 49 he says " By the 
daughter of Raja Chulan of Glang Kiu, Raja Suran had three 
sons, Bichitram Shah, Palidutani and Nilumanam: by the daughter 
of the king of the land under the sea, he had also three sons, 
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Bichitram Shah, Nila Pahlawan and Carna Pandita or Kama 
Pandita;^ These dual ancestresses and confused genealogies 
bear out my suspicion of an interpolation. And the only other 
way to explain the anachronism of Bichitram Shah is to find some 
Sanskrit equivalent for him such as Mr. Braddell has suggested 
with less reason for Iskandar Shah. 

The sea of Silbou '' (p. 49) is merely laut sBehu great 
Ocean.'' 

It is curious that (p. 10) Mr. Braddell speaks of my relying 
principally upon current Dutch views " for the Hindu period, 
when apart from the indispensable Hindoe-Javaansche Geschie- 
denis of Dr. Krom almost all the authorities for that period given 
in the Bibliography for the relevant chapter (11) of my Htstory 
are English, French and Indian. 
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A SHORT VOCABULARY OF THE BANGGI AND BAJAU 
LANGUAGE. 

By W. F. SCHNEEBERGER, D.Sc. 

As far as I know, there has never been published a vocabulary 
of the Banggi language and the Bajau dialect spoken in North 
Borneo, In Owen Rutter's Comparative Vocabulary (Appendix 
to The Pagans of North Borneo) Banggi is not given." 

This list of words was compiled during a two years stay in 
North Borneo. It is far from being comprehensive, nevertheless 
I consider it necessary to publish it in its present state as a base 
for further investigation, which may throw some light on the 
problem of the origin of the Banggi people and their relation to 
the Dusun tribes on the mainland and the hill tribes on the adjacent 
islands Balabac and Palawan. 

Banggi Island is situated N. of the northernmost part of 
Borneo (Bengkoka Peninsula) and separated from the mainland 
by the approximately 7 miles wide South Banggi Channel and from 
Balabac, the southernmost island of the Phillipine Archipelago, 
by the 43 miles wide Balabac Strait. It comprises an area of 
approximately 98,700 acres and has an irregular topography with 
numerous hills and ranges, which culminate in the 1,880 feet 
high Banggi Peak or Sinambong in the north-west. The 
greatest part of the island is covered by jungle, the cultivated 
area comprising not more than 0.02 per cent of the total area of 
the island. 

The Banggi Dusun, numbering probably about 1,000 people, 
live in small semi-permanent kampongs or temporary clearings 
scattered all over the island. There are at present 12 villages 
Limbuak, Pangkalan, Kalangkaman, Lok Bahu, Kapitangan, 
Sibumbung, Ipil, Sabur, Mamang, Laksian, Kubung and Layak- 
Layak. 

In 1932 a disastrous typhoon struck the northern part of 
Banggi and the adjacent island Balambangan, destroyed the jungle 
and a number of kampongs and forced the people to emigrate to 
the southern part of the island (Kubung and Layak-Layak are new 
settlements, founded after the typhoon catastrophe) or to Kudat 
peninsula (Tg. Kapor and Pengaraban). The population is 
decreasing rapidly through emigration, especially from the 
kampongs Kapitangan and Sibumbung. 

On the island Balambangan, which is separated from Banggi 
by a strait 3 miles wide, a few families of Bang^ Dusun have 
lived for some generations. Within this relative short time 
they have developed a particular dialect. A comparative study of 
these two dialects would be interesting from a linguistic point 
of view. 
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Ubian (immigrant^^ from the Philippine Islands) and Bajau 
(or Orang Lant) are settled in a few small kampongs along the 
N. and W. coast of Banggi and on Balambangan Island, whereas 
the sheltered water around the small islands S. of Banggi is the 
realm of nomadic Bajau, who have a dialect of their own and 
quite different from the dialect spoken by the settled Bajau from 
whom we collected this list. 

Comparing our list of words with Rutter's Comparative 
Vocabulary we find that the Banggi language has 40 per cent, 
of words common with the other Pagan dialects (most of them 
are Indonesian, such as aso, bitudn, odu), only 12% are 
Malay and 48% are Banggi proper. For the Bajau the respective 
figures are : common with Pagan dialects or common Indonesian 
45%, Malay 21% and Bajau proper 34%. 

Both languages show a number of phonetic changes caused 
by idiosyncrasies of pronunciation. The Bajau consequently 
changes / into r (iahir-rahir, langgar-ranggar, ludah-rudahj, 
a into 0 (kaya-koyo, biasa-bioso, lada-lodo, sama-somo), ch into s 
(benchi-bensi, chaching-sasing) and replaces the r in the middle 
of a word by h (baru-b^ahau, lari-rahai, turut-ruhut). The most 
particular fact in the Banggi language is the strong idiosyncrasy 
against the consonant p, which is always pronounced as / (api-afi, 
dapur-deforn, depa-defa, kapas-kafas, pulau-furu ). There is 
also a tendency to replace k by the soft h (bakul-bahul, 
katak hatak, laku-lahu, makan-mohodn) and h by w (babi-bawi, 
tebu-touwu, tuba-tuwa). 

The use of the consonant / instead of p is, as far as I know, 
prevalent on the islands E. of Celebes and as far as New 
Guinea but is unknown in Borneo. 

In the ultimate syllable of words as bitudn, sinsign, idadn 
the consonant i or g is very difficult to recognize, but is always 
pronounced. It would be better to write it bitu(d)n, sinsi(g)n, 
ida(d)n. 

I hope that this list will contribute to the knowledge of a 
very little known tribe. A comprehensive study of the Banggi 
language should be completed before it is too late. 
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: A ■■ 


Bajau. 


Banggi. 


a bang 

sioko 

kaha 

abii 

abu 

awu 

abuk 

abuk 

dodok 

ada 

run 

chara 

tidak 

nya run 

endara 

adat 

adat 

adat 


,, , dahuiii 
„ , tabu 

, melanggar 

adik 

,, jantan 
„ perampuan 
adik -™ beradik 
aer 

,, tawar 
,, masin 
,, bah 
agas 

akar (root, creeper) 

aku 

ambil 

ambun 

anai — anai 

anak 

,, jantan 
,, perampuan 
angin 
,, ribiit 
angkat 
anjing 
antar 
antara 
apa 
,, itu 
api 
arang 
arti 
asah 

asahan, batu 
asal 


ayam manu 
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,, sipua 
sadar adat 
engerangar adat 
adik, siari 
siari delah 
,, dendo 
bedinakan 
bohe 
,, ringin 
,, masin 
,, Imd 
agas 
gamiid 
aku 

engundo 
ambun 
anai 
anak 
,, delah 
,, dendo 
briu 

daras briu 

nangkat 

wa 

endede 

selangan 

yen 

yen eh 

api 

orong 

rati 

engasak 

batu asaan 

asal 

lesom 

iimbu 

sopou 

aturun 

sensaung 

awan 

manuk 


,, fuh 
f andi adat 
engelangar adat 
fusud 
fusud lahi 
fusud liwun 
songofusud 
beig 

,, meramit 
,V begesin 
,, liud 
agas 

fahat, bran 
ou 

engai 
ambun 
ani 
anak 
,, lahi 
,, liwun 
dodos 
,, dolok 
nanggat 
asu 

engatad 
silang 
onuh 
onuh ino 
afi 

adang 

karati 

engansa 

batu asaan 

asal (?) 

monsom 

goudn 

safu 

engatur 

reji odu 

awan 

manuk 
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Bajau, 


'^Banggi. 


B 


babi 

;badak\, 

. badan 
bagaimana 
bagi (to divide, 
to give) 
bagus 
bahagian 
bahaya 
bahu 
baik 
baju 
bakar 
bakau 
bakul 
balas 
balik 
bambu 
bangati 
bangsa 

bangun (to awake, to 
rise) 
banir 
bantal 
banyak 
bapa 
barang 
barat 
baring 
barong 
barn 
basah 
batu 
bau 
bawa 
bayam 
bayang 
bayar 
bedak 
bediri 
bekas 
belah 
belalang 
beianja 
belayar 
beli 


belian (pawang) 


bakas 

badak 

buhu 


pyen 

binagi, magi 


ahap 

bagien 

bahaya 

buh 

ahap 

badu 

nunuh 

bongkau 

raga 

mohos 

belibn 

boh 

bongou 

bongso 

bangun, bundu 


sisik 

bantal 

iko 

mak 

barang 

barat 

besading 

bidah 

bahau 

baseh 

batu 

boho 

moh 

bayam 

ahong 

mayad 

bMak 


mentou 

boi 

mila 

tuka 

beranja 

lamak 


mHi 

belian 


bawi 

badak 

■tuni 

funggama 
bagi, mori 


empia 

bagien 

bahaya 


own 


empia 

baju 

nutugn 

fanggang 

bahul 

malas 

malik 

torign 

bangu 

bangsa 

ketiak, murugn 


sisik 

kurungguru 

emberam 


ama 

mModn 

bard 

semarik 

kifing 

baru 

embasah 

batu 

sodong 

enggid 

bayam 

kanggalag 

miar 

bedak 


musag 

hues 

meiak 

tuhak 

beranja 

lemiag 

moli 

bHian 
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B—conid. 


belom 

boi 

bobes 

„ lagi 

nyalagi 

endafo 

belom makaii 

nya lagi boi mangan 

enda hohcs nyohon 

benar 

banah 

bar 

bencbi 

bansi 

mendatadn 

bengkok 

bengkok 

tihung 

benua 

lahad 

bunua 

berak 

burik tai 

mengki tumoi 

berangkat 

bepinda 

enggindur 

berangkali 

bangkali 

tego 

berani 

bani 

embani 

berapa 

dongui 

lida 

beras 

buas 

ogas 

berat 

buhat 

mogat 

berhenti 

beranti 

temalang 

berhi 

magi 

mori 

bernang 

rumangi 

lemungi 

beruang 

bariiang 

baruang 

besar 

oyo 

midia 

besi 

besi 

bosi 

besok 

semaung 

sub 

betul 

banah 

bar 

biasa 

bioso 

muwas 

biawak 

pahang 

menjatan 

bibir 

sidibua 

munung (upper lip) 
onsibobok (under lip) 

bibit 

bibit 

bibit 

bichara 

bisoro 

engguhun 

bidan 

pungguling 

stoafang 

biji 

lisu 

linsag 

bila 

semberan 

nifa 

bilang 

mara 

more 

bini 

endoh 

sah 

bintang 

bintang 

bitudn 

biru 

biru 

biru 

bising 

ingor 

boros 

bisul 

sdimbubut 

busul 

bochor 

lesu, enguman 

entawan 

bodoh 

buduh 

keloung 

boleh 

boleh 

boleh 

botoi 

butur 

trahus 

buah 

buak 

buak 

buang 

niman 

engondi 

bubuh 

bubuh 

bubuh 

bubur 

mubur 

mSubugn 

bubut 

iembat 

nolu 
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Malay. - - /"y " :y B^anggi. 

B—contd, 


budak ■ ■ 

beranak 

beranak 

bujang (male, 

female) 

busaiig 

kanahan, iimai 

buka 

muka 

tinggiwa 

bukit 

belud 

buid 

buku (knot) 

simpol 

bill 

bulan 

buan 

buaitn 

bulat 

buntar 

bilug 

bull! 

buh 

bubul 

bunga 

sumping 

budak 

bungkus 

(with cloth) 

kuntil 

pusut 

(with leaves) 

mungkus 

mutus 

bunting 

betong 

entogi 

buntut 

ingko 

ifus 

buritan 

buli 

muri 

burong 

manok-manok 

bohed 

buruk 

buhuk 

mutang 

buta 

buto 

bulag 

butu 

boto 

utin 


C 


chabai 

lodo 

lada 

chabang 

singo 

sanga 

chabut 

mubut 

mintut 

chaching 

sasing 

lingguang 

chahaya 

sahaya 

saru 

chahari 

mmga 

eniyrum 

chakap 

betutur 

ensisuad 

champur 

bekrungun 

empetimung 

changkir 

sangkir 

sangkir 

chantik 

ahap 

topia 

chatu 

labu 

mendawu 

chelaka 

rat 

dod 

chelana 

seruar 

seruar 

chempedak 

debadak 

debadak 

cherita 

betutur 

ensisuad 

china 

sina 

china 

chinchin 

sinsim 

sinsign 

chinta 

bebesan 

bemutahan 

chium (to smell) 

engguruk 

enggadak 

(to kiss) 

enguruk 

engadak 

chobah 

enginam 

enginam 

chuchi 

engoseh 

masak 

chuchu 

dudu 

dudu 

chukup 

sukup 

suhup 

churi 

nungkou 

nahu 
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D- 

clada 

dadu 

dagang 

daging 

dagu 

dahan 

dahulii 

clalam 

damar 

dan 

dapat 

dapur 

dara, anak - - 

darah 

darat 

dari 

,, Sana 
datang 
dann 
dayong 
dd<at 
delima 
demam 
denda 
dengar 
dengki 
depa 
depan 
deras 
diatas 
dibawah 
diblakang 
didalam 
dikanan 
dikiri 
diluar 
diman a 
dimuka 
disana 
disini 
dia 

diam (to 
(to 
dinding 
dingin 
diri 
dosa 


Bajau. 


tarakan 

dadu 

dagang 

daging 

rangar 

singo 

duhu 

lolom 

song 

dan 

koleh 

dapur 

busang 

raha 

derio 

men 

menurik 

deko 

sirai 

dayung 

sikot 

delima 

engermun 

denda 

kale 

dengki 

depo 

aropan . 

daras 

tiatak 

tedia 

tebukut 

tMiom 

tekuanan 

tekibang 

teruar 

minggumban 

tearopan 

murik 

mitu 

sigei 

baranti 

romod 

dinding 

teneh 

diri 

dosa 


stay) 
be silent) 
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Banggi. 


kub 

dadu 

dagang 

onsi 

sangat 

sanga 

igulu 

endalam 

salang 

mak 

engkap 

deforn 

umai 

rah 

dia 

da 

dadi 

miatang 

doudn 

diougn 

mingat 

delima 

demodop 

denda 

kidongor 

engumbuk 

defa 

tingguangan 

solok 

kilibuat 

kisidung 

kiligud 

kisoid 

kikuan 

kuikiwang 

kikluasan 

menihan 

tingguangan 

kui 

katik 

kui 

temalang 

romud 

dinding 

ramig 

deri 

dusa 


Banggi. 


Malay. 
D — conid. 


Bajau, 


duduk 

ningkoii 

mufung 

duit 

duit 

kiarasin ; , 

dukuii 

bidan 

funguru 

dulang 

dulang 

sulang 

dunia 

dunia 

dunia 

duri 

iting 

susuk 

durian 

durian 

pintudn 

dusun 

c ■ 

idaan 

idadn 

C; ■ ■ 

emas 

mas 

amas 

entah 

tau 

tawa 

G 



gadung 

gadung 

gadugiV ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

gagah 

daras 

engosok 

gagang 

tikok 

ulu 

gajah 

gajah 

gajah 

galang 

gelang 

golong 

gali 

engali 

engali 

ganti 

engganti 

enganti 

gantong 

enggantong 

mitin 

garam 

timus 

timus 

garang 

bani 

embani 

garok 

engkoyou 

nuhud 

gasing 

gasing 

gasing 

gatal 

gotol 

enggatal 

gayong 

gayong 

diougn 

gebang 

gabang 

tuhar 

gelap 

lohom 

tuagn 

geli 

gali 

karanggaman 

gembar 

gombor 

afid 

gerhana 

gerhana 

rou 

(moon ecL) 

buan renahu 


getah 

getak 

dagak 

gigi 

impon 

kuhud 

gigit 

neket 

nohol 

glia 

biloan 

mingi 

gobang 

bagung 

bougn 

goreng 

engureng 

engrendang 

gosok 

engasak 

engansak 

gula 

saka 

gula 

giilai 

gulei 

runtak 

guling 

buguling 


gulong (to wind up) 

enggulung 

engulign 

(to coil) 

engoleng 

engulign 

(to wrap) 

mungkus 

musud 

guna 

buguno 

kiguna 

gunong 

belud 

buid 
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Bajau. 


Banggi, 
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liabis 

abis 

hak 

songot 

haluan 

munda 

halus 

alus 

hampir 

sikot 

bantu 

semangat 

harap (to trust) 

arap 

to expect) 

engagad 

harga 

orgoni 

hari 

elou 

harta 

barang 

harus 

selog 

basil 

jakat 

bati 

otoi 

bans 

toho kelong 

heran 

eran 

hidong 

urung 

hidup 

lum 

hilang 

rungai 

bilir, di - 

tedi laut 

hitam 

irom 

hitong 

nyiro 

bormat 

sejud 

butan (virgin 

jungle) 

imbaan 

old secon- 

dary jungle) 

taun 

(young secon- 

dary jungle) 

taras 

■■ 1 ■■ 

ikan 

daeng 

ikat 

engingkot 

ikut 

nuhut 

ingat 

tintam 

ini 

itu 

ini hari 

elou itu 

isap 

nesop 

isi 

isi 

itu 

eh 

iyu 

ihu 

J 

jadi 

dadi 

jaga 

jogo 

jagong 

gandum 

jahat 

rad 

3 ala 

rambat 

1937] Royal Asiatic Society. 


inabis 

umus 

dulling 

alus 

mingat 

kiiang 

mengarap 

enggaid 

raga 

odu 

herta 

solog 

faid 

ati 

entug tigoro 
kibunggang 
idung 
biag 

rnentedn 
kui suak 
xnodom 
nyap 
ensalam 


gobak 

toidn 

tras 


sadak 

nigad 

miag 

gin tarn 

enti 

orunti 

nunsup 

onsi 

ino 

kertadn 


endadi 

jaga 

gandum 

ended 

rambat 



Banggi. 


^ ^ Malay , 
i^-contd. 

jalan 

jamban 

jambu 

jangan 

janggal 

janggut 

jantan 

jantong 

Jari^ ■ '■ 

jaring 

jariim 

jatoh 

jau 

jawat 

jendela 

jerni 

jinak 

jual 

K 

kachang 
kachaii 
kail (wood) 
(iron) 

kain 

kajang 

kaki 

kala 

kalong 

ka mana 

kamari 

kamarin 

kamarin duluh 

kambang 

kambing 

kami 

kampong 

kamu 

kandang 

kandas 

kapak 

kapang 

kapas 

kapur 

karam 

karang 

kasar 

kasau 


Bajau. 


leman 

empano 

jamban 

keteadn 

biabas 

biabas 

dong 

dei ■ 

deko 

dangan 

janggut 

janggut 

delah 

lahi 

jantong 

pusu 

temboro 

tindurii 

jaring 

jordn 

jarum 

jarum 

labu 

endabu 

tio 

moduk 

soled 

sembeid 

sendela 

pintu 

jerani, tflak 

engkatu 

imon 

meruhum 

benebelian 

ifuboli 

kasang 

belatong 

kasau 

sawul 

koet 

keit 

arit 


dikat 

kumut 

sopou 

safu 

betis 

uei 

kala 

inaia 

kobog 

monggot 

pinggu 

bihan 

pitu 

kanditi 

dilou 

hirab 

banggi dilou 

kasing hirab 

merangkak 

engubara 

kambing 

kambing 

kami 

ihi 

lahad 

bunua 

kou 

uhu 

kurungan 

kandang 

semelad 

kesard 

kapak 

kafak 

kapang 

kafang 

kapas 

kafas 

apoh 

afug 

buhou 

entagobn 

karang 

karang 

begal 

embagal 

kosou 

kasu 
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Bajau. 


Banggi. 
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kasih 

muan 

katak, ' ■ 

katak 

kawan:-. 

sehe 

kawin 

kawin 

kaya, . 

koyo 

kayu 

kayu 

keehil 

tiki 

kelap 

lohom 

keiapa 

soka 

kemaraii 

pengarau 

kenchang 

kundur 

kenching 

mange 

kenyang 

osok 

kepala 

tikok 

kerap kali 

selalu 

keras 

keras 

kerbau 

krabau 

kMng 

toho 

keris 

karis 

keruh 

gabut 

ketimon 

timun 

kima 

kimo 

kipas 

lepet 

kira 

nyiro 

kirai 

kirai 

kirim 

mebea 

kita 

seku 

korek 

engakei 

kosong 

nya run isi 

kota 

kuta 

kotak 

kutak 

kotor 

kamah 

kuala 

bua suang 

kuaii 

kuaii 

kuasa 

kuasa 

kuat 

daras 

kuching 

miou 

kudis 

kuris 

kuku 

kuku 

kulit 

kubal 

kuning 

kumit 

kupas 

engulit 

kurang 

kurang 

kurap 

kurap 

kurus 

usuk 

1937] Royal Asiatic Society. ■ 


mori 

hatak 

fangan 

engkoitn 

kaya 

kiau 

toyok 

tuang 

piasti 

pengaru 

muluag 

simidu 

embiak 

■qIu 

kelaman 

engkotul 

krabau 

engkorign 

karis 

robor 

sangup 

kima 

kiab 

nyap 

doudn 

empid 

sesia 

nafu 

endara suga 

kuta 

kutak 

damak 

bobo sungi 

kuaii 

sompu 

engosok 

using 

puri 

sindoidn 

kubal 

kuid 

engumpas 

kuragn 

buhat 

entuhal 



Malay. 

L 

ladang 
la.iri 
lahir 
lain 
laju 
lakas 
laki 
laku 
lalang 
lalat 
lama 
lambat 
lampit 
langgar 
langit 
lantai 
lantak 
lapar 
larang 
lari 
laut 
lawan 
layar 
lebah 
lebar 
leher 
lerr^bu 
lembut 
lepas 
lesong 
Hat 
lichin 
lidah 
lilin 
limau 
lindong 
Hpat 
iobang 
lomba-iomba 
ludah 
luka 
lumbung 
lumnt 
lunas 
lurus 
; . lupa 


Bajau. 


umu 

lagi 

rahir 

sediri 

lingou 

lingou 

lahi 

laku 

padang 

longou 

endang 

betah 

bidei 

ranggar 

langit 

dasar 

lolontok 

iingantu 

rarang 

lahai 

dilaut 

engeloan 

lamak 

daras 

lambu 

kelong 

sapi 

lemah 

iepah 

insungan 

engendah 

engulud 

dela 

lilin 

limau 

lindong 

engelipat 

kerombang 

bung 

rudah 

bakad 


Banggi. 


umah 

duga 

empisik 

leidn 

endurug 

entanggas 

Sana 

lahu 

kutad 

frangad 

mula 

meleid 

budas 

ranggar 

langit 

datag 

mafak 

mudafadn 

engararang 

merari 

loud 

lemon 

Hag 

ensafag 

melimbag 

tigoru 

safi 

melumak 

kahas 

osung 

engkid 

rindag 

dila 

taru 

onsom 

mindong 

engelifat 

gongn 

ubung 

iiab 

damat 


lagu 

antip 

lumut 

dungit 

lunas 

lunas 

lantas 

entifad 

lupo 

kelifad 
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Banggi. 


Malay. 

Bajau. 

M 

mahal 

mahal 

malui 

kiihi 

main 

beragam 

rnaju 

besorong 

makan 

mangan 

maki 

numpa 

niakin . . makin 

mangkin , . mangkin 

malam 

songom 

maiang 

bebabag 

malas 

malas 

main 

maluk 

mama 

nek 

manching 

engambur, mesi 

mandi 

mandi 

mangga 

empalam 

manik 

manik 

manis 

mamis 

manusia 

jemo 

marah 

engdolek 

marak 

kiat 

mari 

pitu 

masak (to cook) 

mapi 

(ripe) 

totoi 

masi 

masi 

masok 

posok 

mata 

moto 

mata hari 

moto lou, elou 

mati 

motoi 

mentah 

matak 

merah 

darag 

milir 

belua 

mimpi 

engupi 

minggu 

minggu 

minta 

maku 

minum 

enginum 

minyak 

enselan 

miskin 

miskin 

mu da 

miira 

muka 

ruo 

mulai 

limpon 

muliit 

bua 

mundur 

besuhud 

mungkir 

mungkir 

musoh 

sibunoh 

N 

nafsu 

napsu 

naga 

naga 

1937] Royat Asiatic Society. , 


mM 

mou 

gelingas 

semiiriing 

mohodn 

nimbuat 

mahidn. .mahidn 

raobi 

gabak 

kabul 

melou 

indu 

mosi 

monsu 

palam 

manas 

momis 

lama 

enggarampus 

mabag 

kan 

enggafi 

entog 

kahal 

simuak 

mata 

mata odu, odu 

mati 

mentak 

ensegak 

ensua 

enggenifi 

minggu 

kibori 

enginum 

lana 

miskin 

mulak 

rua 

empuh 

bobok 

siitak 

mangkir 

embunoh 

yiag 

inaga 
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Malay,. ' 
H—conid.. 


Bajau 


Banggi. 



menaik 

nakal 

oron 

engito 

pranggi 

nangka 

engagat 

napas 

buas 

embo 

tuhug 

nipis 

namuk 

nyawa 


semblahi 

nahal 

engardn 

engkid 

franggi 

naiigga 

engait 

intang 

ogas 

afii 

foung 

menifis 

tonok 

nyawa 


naik 

nakal 

nama 

nampak 

nan as 

nangka 

nanti 

napas 

nasi 

nenek 

nipah 

nipis 

nyamuk 

nyawa 


ombak 
orang 
,, jantan 
,, perampuan 
orang tua (chief) 


goyak 

jemo 

dHah 

dendo 

menteto 


gumbang 

lama 

lalii 

liwun 

metna 


peda 

padang 

poroi 

pagar 

sensoung 

poh 

pait 

makai 

upakat 

panas 

besi 

pandai 

nunuh 

manggil 

taha 

menaik 

ungus 

pantang 

bull 

badik 

pahai 

gabak 

opo 

patut 

ranau 


empuda 

fadang 

fadi 

fagar 

reii oudu 

fah 

empeit 

mahi 

enggufahat 

emfanas 

fosi 

fandi 

nunuk 

manggil 

melanggu 

nidahat 

fasik 

eidn 

bitang 

badik 

foi 

rub 

ikotop 

fatiit 

ernah 


padam 

padang 

padi 

pagar 

pagi 

paha 

pahit 

pakai 

pakat 

panas 

panching 

pandai 

panggang 

panggil 

pan j ang 

panj at 

pantai 

pantang 

pantat 

parang 

pari, ikan - 

pasang, aer » 

patah 

patut 

paya (swamp) 
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Malay. 

F—conki. 

peduli 

pHalian 

pelita 

peniatang 

pemikiran 

penat 

pendek 

penyu 

perampuan 

perchaya 

pergi V 

perigi 

perkakas 

perkara 

pernah 

perut 

petang 

peti 

peliara 

picha 

pidiit (to pinch) 
(to squeeze) 

pikir 
pili 

pinang 
pinchang 
pindah 
pinggang 
pinggir 
pin jam 
pintar 
pintu 
pirau 
piling 
pisang 
pisau 
pohon 
potong 
prau 
puas 
puki 
pukul 
pulang 
pulau 
pulut 
punai 
punya 

1937] Royal / 


Bajan 


pedulan 

pdan-pdan 

pditaan 

lengon bdud 

pikiran 

malek 

pondok 

poke 

dendo 

pesoyo 

puri 

telaga 

pekakas 

perkara 

boi no 

mdong 

kohap 

kaban 

nipat 

bila 

engobet 

pisit 

pikir 

mene 

pinang 

pingka 

pindah 

pangkat 

sedih 

engindam 

pintar 

pintu 

pirau 

sahan 

saging 

pon 

engopo 

biduk 

puas 

puki 

mobog, 

mole 

pulau 

merged 

punai 

ampon 

Ic Society. 


Bmggi 


madul 

unda-unda 

fdita 

inuluh 

fikiern 

nufugn 

puhu 

fonyii 

liwun 

mMa 

kemendi 

tdaga 

pekahas 

pdhiara 

fasne 

tiagn 

j ibidn 

kawan 

miag 

embala 

enguert 

engomok 

mihir 

mili 

lugus 

timpang 

enggindur 

ok 

bing 

molos 

empintar 

luangan 

mirau 

leap 

funti 

fds 

fudn 

kdofo 

oi 

puas 

puhi 

numbuk 

muli 

furu 

merogod 

puni 

sompu 



Malav^ 


bekaki 

ponsot 

pusing 

poteh 


pinsan 
piisut ' 
mintiimg 
emputih 


pupil 

pusat 

pusing 

puteh 


lifimgan 

rasun 

entogom 

rahit 

ramai 

rambat 

obuk 

ranti 

rafat 

rasa 

fantai 

engeroudn 

rebak 

melogob 

mesidung 

gangas 

boros 

merangan 

saha 

rugi 

ball 

rihut 

rua 


rabong 

rasun 

tegor 

rakit 

ramai 

rambat 

buhtikok 

rantai 

rimpot 

rose 

roto 

engeraun 

bah 

engelaga 

diah 

rengas 

ribut 

lampong 

buei 

rugi 

rumah 

rumput 

ruo 


rabong 

rachiin 

raj in 

rakit 

ramai 

rambat 

rambut 

rantai 

rapat 

rasa 

rata 

raun 

rebah 

rebus 

rendah 

rengas 

ribut 

ringan 

rotan 

rumah 

rumput 

rupa 


sabong 

sadak 

sagu 

sahut 

saja 

sakit 

salah 

sama 

samak 

sambong 

sampai 


besabong 

kurik 

embung 

naul 


besawong 

kurik 

natak 

mabad 

gah 

sahit 

salak 

sama 

gofud 

engofud 

entian 

entian difat 

bougn 

sangka 

enterdn 


pedihari 

salah 

somo 

sempot 

nambong 

ingkat 

ingat minggu 
bagung 
sangka 
rungai 


mana 


sayang rubat 
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Malav. Bajau. 


S— CO Hid. 

sayap 
sayur 
sedia . , . 

■sedikit , 

seniangat . 

■senaiig , ■ ■ 

sendiri 

scBdok (rice spoon) 
(small spoon) 
siang (midday) 

(day) 

siapa 
,, itu 
siap a puny a 
sobat 
sombong 
suara 
sudah 
suka 
suku 
sulap 
suling 
sumpah 
sumpitan 
sungei 
sunyi 
surat 
surut 
susah 
susu 
susun 


pipik 

gulai 

sedio 

dikit 

sejuk 

umagad 

sanang 

dendangan 

sanduk 

sudu 

tengali~lou 
elou 
sian 
sian eh 
sian ampon 
sehe 

sombong 

siioro 

lepus 

ingin 

suku 

snap 

suling 

bSsumpah 

seputan 

suang 

sunyi 

surat 

rang 

susah 

susu 

susun 


tabak 

tadi 

tahan 

tahu 

tahun 

tajam 

tajau 

takut 

talam 

tali 

tambah 

tanah 

tanam 


ihak 

insini 

tahan 

sadar 

taun 

torom 

kibut 

tinou 

talam 

tali 

tambah 

tanah 

nonom 


1937] Royal Asiatic Society, 


Banggi, 


koh 

runtak 

sMia 

entoyok 

ramik 

midua 

sanang 

deri 

sonduk 

sudu 

teng-odu 

odu 

asi 

asi ino 

asi sompu 

ibal 

tembou 

derodn 

b&ne 

mHngin 

suhu 

lundung 

sulign 

numpa 

sepuhan 

sungi 

romud 

suart 

rang 

susah 

dudu 

nusudn 


miintal 

kina 

nan 

fandi 

toudn 

entaram 

kibut 

molok 

talam 

tali 

tihonop 

tanah 

nanam 


1G2 


' Malay . ■ 
T—conid, 


Bajau. 


Banggt. 


tanda 

tanda 

nanda’ 

tandang 

nipak 

■ nifak' , 

tandok 

tandok 

tandok 

tangan 

tangan 

'fr 

tangga 

odon 

tuhad 

tangis 

nangis 

temeis 

tanjong 

torong 

tompok 

tarik 

n^rik 

nMak 

taroh 

nagu 

naru 

tawar 

nawar 

nawar 

tebal 

kapal 

engkaf al 

tebang 

nebong 

nowong 

tebas 

ririk 

lemirik 

tebing 

timbang 

uwang 

tebu 

gelaga 

touwu 

telanjang 

nantang 

kelawas 

telanjur 

engkelandu 

ilenduan 

tembak 

nimbak 

nimbak 

t embus 

lepas 

gelafus 

tempat 

emban 

tontong 

ttmn 

setemu 

inegtomu 

tengah 

tengah 

tetengah 

tenggiling 

tenggiling 

tenggiling 

tentu 

tantu 

taontu 

tepong 

tepong 

tiofugn 

terang 

tarang 

entelak 

terap 

tarap 

madagn 

terbang 

lemiang 

lampad 

terima 

terimo 

terima 

terjim 

lumpat 

tufa 

terong 

tarong 

talugn 

terus 

terus 

tarus 

tiang 

tiang 

bansuk 

tiap 

tiap 

tiap 

tidak 

nyak 

emdak 

tidur 

turi 

modop 

tidurkan 

pelimpang 

miiang 

tikam 

nambe 

musuk 

tikar 

b^ed 

sarak 

tikus 

manti 

sihud 

tilam 

tilam 

tiulabm 

timah 

timah 

tingga 

timba 

salt 

neid 

timbang 

nimbang 

nimbagn 

timbul 

pelantung 

lumofung 

timur 

timer 

timer 

'tiaggai. , 

temban 

entetak 
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Mday, Banggi, 


T—contd, 


tinggi. 

langah 

melibuat 

tmgkap'.\ 

tindila 

ringg^ban 

tip'u: , , 

nipu 

nifu 

tiram . ■' 

tigom 

tigabm 

•tiri' ' ■ 

tiri 

tiri 

tohor 

tebahan 

mmmbu 

tolak 

tuakun 

tulaha 

tongkat ; 

tungkat 

tunggat 

tua 

to 

entua 

.'tuang^ , 

nuang 

nugus 

tuba 

tibou 

tuwa 

tugal 

nilgai 

nasak 

tukar (to change) 

engganti 

engeganti 

,, (to exchange) 

besambi 

betuhar 

tulang 

bokog 

tulagn 

tuli 

pentenggor 

bongol 

tulis 

niilis 

nulis 

tulong 

nulung 

nulugn 

tumpah 

temuang 

ibus 

tumpang 

numpang 

nyumpang 

tunang 

tunang 

uguei 

tunda 

betonda 

tiunda 

tunggu 

engagad 

enggait 

tunggul 

tunggur 

tudn 

tunu 

nunu 

nutugn 

tupai 

besing 

tufi 

tiirun 

duei 

lumuak 

turut 

nuhut 

mia 

tutup 

nutup 

nutup 

u 

ubah 

minda 

minda 

ubat 

toas 

uru 

ubi kayu 

ubi kayu 

selikiau 

,, rambat 

ubi 

silak 

ubur-ubur 

ubar 

ubar 

udang (shrimp) 

siar 

siar 

,, (prawn) 

udang 

fosik 

ujan 

uran 

dolok 

ujong 

torong 

ontuk 

ukir 

ukir 

butik 

ukur 

lukud 

nuhur 

ular 

so 

ulagn 

ulat 

kiuk 

kiuk 

ulu, di - 

tMrio 

dia 

umbut 

umbut 

ufak 

umur 

umur 

umur 


1937] Royal Asiatic Society. 



iintong 

upah 

urat 

urns 

unit 

utang 


imtiuig 

sukai 

uliat 

simpan 

pisit 

iitang 


iintugu 

suhai 

uart 

uinipaii 

mosol 

utagn 


wangi 


wangi 


wangi 


ampat 


empat 


anam 


enom 


onom 


delapan 


uwaii 


sembilan 


siabm 


Siam 


sepuh dikau 
sepuh duo 
duom puh 
telum puh 
datus 


fuluh isa 


duabelas 


fuluh dua 


duapuluh 

tigapuluh 


duom fuluh 


taolum fuluh 


matus 
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